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!•—On aiTE Law ok Erkok in Tar<jh:t-Siiootino. By E. L. 
Dw Forest, Watertown, Conn. 


The complete expression for the hymmctrical law of error in the 
position of points in a ]>lane is 



( 1 ) 


whore & denotes the probability that an error committed will fall 
within any small rectangle dxd}/ whose coordinates, at its middle 
point, are x and y. The axes should be taken to coincide with the 
free axes of the group of shot-marks, when these last are regarded 
as the masses of material points all equal to cacli other. The origin 
is at their centre of gravity, and is the point for which the proba¬ 
bility 2 is a maximum. (Compare my article in Hie Afialyst^ Des 
Moines, Iowa, vol. viii, p. ^TS,) Though dx and dy are in strictness 
infinitesimals, the formula is evidently approximately true when 
they are regarded as any small finite distances. Points for which z 
is a given quantity will lie in an ellipse, and all such ellipses are 
similar and coucentrio as long as the constants 4, and A, remain the 
same. These are determined by the relations 


1 




1 


where p, and p, are the quadratic mean errors in the x and y direc¬ 
tions, If the probability of deviation from the maximum is the 
same in all directions, then 

/o’=A’+/o,’=2/>.’=2/>,’ (3) 

is the squared q, m, error measured directly from the origin, and 


(4) 

is the constant to bo introduced in (l). Denoting by r®, (1) 
is reduced to 


h^dxdy 

^ , 
TT 


( 5 ) 


where the ellipses of equal probability have become circles, and the 
axes may be taken in any convenient direction. As this formula is 
Trans. Conn. Acad., Vol. VII. 1 Sbpt., 1885, 
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the simplest, it is often adopted in discnssing tho errors of target- 
shooting. Even when the form (1) is retained, it is robhod of a 
portion of its generality by assuming that the axes of X and Y are 
respectively horizontal and vertical, instead of being coineident. with 
the free axes. Although this ^assumption seems to lnivt‘ been nui 
versally made, it has appeared to ino to bo of <loubtful propriety. 
The only reasons T have seen stated for its a<loption arc, that (‘rrors 
caused by the wind are horizontal, while those which depeinl on the 
range and the force of gravity arc vertical. This takes no account 
of errors produced by other causes, such as defects or |>eeuliaritiesin 
the weapon, imperfect sighting, and fatigue or novvousni‘Hs in (ho 
marksman. These may act obliijuely, and so far as wo know, are as 
likely to occur in one direction as another. 

As a result of accident, it will happen in general, that the centre 
of gravity of the shot-marks docs not exactly coincide with (h(‘ true 
point aimed at, namely, the centre of the target. Acchlental devia¬ 
tions from the centre of gravity, or from the free axes drawn through 
it, are thus of the nature of residual errors, while such deviations 
from the centre of the target, or from axes drawn through it ])arallel 
to the former ones, are of the nature of true errors. In any giv(‘u 
ca^e, we can compute the amount of probable deviation of tlie centre 
of gravity from the centre of the target. If the actual devititioii 
falls within this amount, or docs not much exceed it, we may pre¬ 
sume that it is purely accidental, and shifting the position of the 
computed probability surface (1) so as to make its origin coincide 
with the centre of the target while its coordinate axes remain par¬ 
allel to their former positions, we shall have the law of probability 
of error for future shots. But if the actual deviation is far beyond 
the probable amount, it indicates the probable existence of some 
constant caxises of error, likely to affect future shots in tlio sanu* 
way, and the probability surface must not bo shifted, unl(*HB w(^ also 
correct the aim of future shots to correspond with it. 

It will in general happen also, as tho result of accident, that an 
actual group of shot-marks will be more elongated in one direction 
than in the direction at right angles to it, so that one of tho s<iuaml 
q. m. errors p,® p,* will bo greater than the other, even when tho 
probability of error is really the same in all directions. The con¬ 
stants and A, computed by (2) will thus appear to bo different, 
and the law of error will seem to be as iu (1), when it is really of 
the simpler form (5). But here too, in any given case, we can com¬ 
pute the amount of probable difference between p,® and p,®, sappos- 
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ing it to Ibe accidental. Then if the actual difference falls within 
this amount, or does not much e\ceed it, wo may ]>iVMUTie that the 
probability of error is I'oally the same in all directions, and that 
formula ( 6 ) may be properly used, the axes being taken horizontal 
and venical, simply because those directions are most convenient. 
On the ollnw hand, if the actual dideronco between and yo,/ is 
much in exet'ss of its probable value, we must presume tliat the ob¬ 
served elongation of the group of shot-marks is due to constant 
causes, likely to have a similar effect on future shots, so that ( 1 ) is 
the most suitalde formula to express the law of error, and the axes 
assumed should bo the free axes of the group. It has seemed to me 
that the question whether foimiula (3) should be used, and if so, 
whether the coorditiato axes should be made coincident with the free 
axes, is not a mere matter of opinion, but should be decided by some 
dctiiiite tost like the above, applied to an extended set of observa¬ 
tions. The most suitable observations for this purpose within my 
reach are tliose given by Didion at the close of his Calrul dm Proba- 
bilit'm appliqn^ au Tiv dm Projectiles. Paris, 1868, 
llis first table gives the positions of 125 shot-marks made by 
spherical bullets, fired from a rifled pistol at 60 metres, under a 
charge of one gramme of powder. The weapon was placed on a 
rest, and aimed at a point 0*430 metres above the centre of the target. 
The positions of the shot-marks were referred to axes taken hori¬ 
zontally and vertically through that centre. The arith. mean of 
their ordinates is the ordinate of their centre of gravity, and the 
arith. mean of their abscissas is its abscissa. We easily find the 
abscissa tc and ordinate v of each shot-mark, referred to axes taken 
horizontally and vertically through the centre of gravity, and ex¬ 
pressed in centimeters. The sums of their squares and of their 
products are 

[u^] == 44211 , [v^] = BBm, [uv] == -- 6056 . 

The angle </) which a free axis makes with the U axis is given by 


tan 2<pzs, 


2 [uv] 

FT-Kl' 


( 6 ) 


Hence log. tan 2(/:^=*0C140, and 

^=24^31' or ^ = 114^*31'. {1) 

These two values, differing by 90% repx’esent the inclinations of the 
two free axes of X and T to the U axis. Denoting them by 93 ' and 
9?'4-90®, the coordinates of a shot-mark referred to the free axes 
will be 

05 = tt cos sin tp', y = n cos - u sin cp\ (8) 
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and tbe sums of their squares are 

[sr*] = [«"] cos® cp'+ f?;®] sin® (p^ +■ sin 2<//,) 

[y®] =: [?J®] cos® «/>'+ [/«®J sill® <//*— sin 2<//, f 

from which we readily find 

[j«®l=: 411'72 [y®l = 58800 . 

The squared q. m. errors are therefore 

p'=}-\ - p:- j!! Y= 


(«) 


( 10 ) 


where n is the number of shots. ♦ 

Since the coordinates of llie centre of gravity are tlie arith. means 
of those of the shot-marks, the semi-axes of the ellipse of ])r<>l)nblo 
error in the position of the centre of gravity are 

1-02, Ass 1-1774 ^)_ = 2-2I). (II) 

V;< ^/n 

{Analyst^ vih, p. 77). In the case we are considering, the horizontal 
and vertical coordinates of the centre of the target referre<l to the 
centre of gravity are 

%t = -02, 0 = 8*25, 

and when referred to the X and Y axes tliey are by (8) 

a;=3*44., y = 7*50. (12) 

These values compared with a and b in (11) show that the actual dis¬ 

tance of the centre of gravity from the centre of tlje target is nmoh 
greater than it probably would he if it were purely accidental. 
Hence, to represent the probabilities of error in future shots, the sur¬ 
face (1) should in this instance remain with its vertex at the centre 
of gravity, and not be shifted to the centre of the targ(»t, unless the 
aim is corrected at the same time. 

Having thus determined the most probable position of the origin, 
we wish next to know whether the actual diffenmee h(*two(*n ami 
Pj* is much in excess of what might be oxpc‘cto<l if It wore a(‘,ci- 
dental. Its probable amount may bo (bund ap}n'oximatoly as fol¬ 
lows. When the q* m. error c is computed from observations, tlie 
probable error of this determination is known to bo 

<*•) 

and consequently the probable error of e* will be 
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Therefore, when and p/ are computed as in (10), if the proha- 
hility of error in the .« and y directions is really the same, the i)roha- 
hle difFerenco between p^ and occurring from accidental causes, 

will ho 

A® =-6745 . , (15) 

yn 

or, if we take approximately fi“=:4(Pi*+/V)> 

* yn 

To apply this to the case in hand, we substitute for p^ and p^ their 
numerical values as in (10), and so get for the probable difierence 

A* =: 48-64 (17) 

The actual value 

4H-24 - 332*08 = 142-21, 

is BO much larger that we are obliged to conclude that in this case it 
is i»robably not an accidental bat a real difference, likely to affect the 
distribution of future shots in the same way. Hence (1) is the 
proper formula to use, and the coordinate axes ought to be taken not 
hoi-izontally and vertically, but coincident with the free axes of the 
group of shot-marks. 

Didion also gives a table of the positions of the shot-marks made 
by firing a pistol, apparently similar and with equal charge, 260 
times at 100 metres distance, aiming at a point 1 -47 m. above the 
centre of the target. By the same procedure as before, we find 
[u^] = 1392660, [t?®] = 1742890, [uv] = - 301930, 

where w and v are expressed in centimetres. The inclinations of the 
free axes to the TJ axis then are by (6) 

f//= 29'" 66', 90® = 119® 66', (18) 

and with coordinates referring to these axes we have by (9) 

[as®] = 1218600, [y*] = 1916800, 

so that the squared q. m. errors are by (10) 

/j,®= 4894-0, /V= 7608-0. (19) 

The semi-axes of the ellipse of probable error in the position of the 
centre of gravity are by (11) 

« = 6-21, 6 = 6-63. (20) 

But the horizontal and vertical coordinates of the centre of the tar¬ 
get are 


u = 1 *72, 


16-82, 
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which referred to tlie free axcH become 

«*=9-38, ^=12'85. (21) 

Comparinpf these with (20), we soo that the actual dihtau(*o of tlu^ 
centre of gravity from the centre of the target is too gnsat to be 
considered accidental, and we infer an in the former cnNo, that io n‘j>“ 
resent the probabilities of future shots, the vertex of the [)rol)ability 
surface should remain at the centre of gravity, and not. b<‘ chang<Mi 
to the centre of the target, unless the aim is also changed. 

The probable difference in this case betwoou and /;./ is by (1 (») 

A“=: 531^*2. (22) 

The actual difference however is 

'7098-0 - 4.804‘0 == 2804*0, 

a value so much greater that we are obliged to <‘ouchi(U‘ that it is 
probably not accidental. 

This is what might he expected from the results already obtained 
with the same kind of weapon at shorter range. If there is really a 
greater liability to error in one direction than in anotlier, it will nat¬ 
urally show itself at all ranges, with only such dlfl(‘renc(‘s as might 
occur by accident. The angles which the direction of greatest error 
makes with the X axis at the two ranges hero <»otisiderod 
^' + 00®=. 114°31' and <p'-f 90°=: 
are not very different from each other. 

Didion finally gives the coordinates of the trajectories of 100 can¬ 
non balls tired, under oonslant charges and angles of idevation, at 
distances of 200, 400 and 000 metres. The heights arc n^okoned, 
not from the centre of a target, but from the plane of the platform 
on which the gun-carnag(fstands. By an (»asy reduction, wo getting 
coordinates u and v roF<MTed to axes taken horizontally and vertically 
through the centre of gravity, and expressed in metros. 200 
metres range, wo find 

[?^^] = 11 *82, [ = 1 16-09, [ ifv] =: — ()• IH, 

and (6) gives 

<p'z=: 2*" 15', r//+ 00°=: 92° 15'. (23) 

Then by (9), 

11-81, 10-40, 

and by (10), 

p/=:-U98, p,*=:-165l 

The probable difference between p* and p^* is by (16) 

A*=:-0192. 


(24) 
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The actual cliftemicc is greater, being 

•IBS'?--1103 = *0404. 


Wo omit the discussion for the 400 and 000 metro ranges, since the 
shots here are apparently the same as those used at 200 metres, and 
the ditierenoes in relative position for the same shot at ditferont 
ranges seem to be largely due to accidental variations in the piojec- 
joctilc or the ]K)wder. From the throe series of trials retained, 
namely, two of pistol shots and one of cannon shots, it appears that 
the tost requires us to use formula (1), and to make the coordinate 
axes coincide with the free axes. This therefore, it seems to me, 
had better be generally done when accuracy is desired, unless indeed 
our results should hereafter be invalidated by those of other and 
more extended experiments. 

We might also inquire what are the probable values, arising from 
accidental causes, of the cubes of the c. m. inequalities in .r and //, 
when the law of error in either direction is suspected to be unsym- 
metrioal. This question finds an answer in my article on the Unsym- 
metrical Probability Curve, Analyst^ vol. x, p. 74. See also 
of tJie Oonn, Acadertiy^ vol. vi, part I, For determining and 
the easiest way will perhaps be to compute the values of [w®J, 

[u^v] and [utj®]. Then from (8) we have 


[y]=s:[?^®]cos®^/ + [v®]sinV' 

+ Ssin^'cos9^^([w®w]coS9?' 4* 

—Ssin^'oos 9?'{[wt;®]cos 9?'—[w*t;]sin 9?') 


U 25 ) 


and < 35 , and are obtained like a in Analyst^ ix, p. 161. For ex¬ 
ample, from the first table hero tried we get 


fw«] = 322100, 

[u“] = 204700, 

and consequently by (7) and (20) 
= 269207, 

and the cubed inequalities are 


[w*y] = - 9600, 
= 37400, 

[y®]= 133301, 


S,' = 2^3 - 2X63-8, S,* = 

<— 1 7 l •*“ i 


( 20 ) 


From accideulal oatises alone, they vould probably be something like 

(?,’) = ± E=± 1413-?, I 

(C) = ± -lili&p’A/ i5= ± 2418-1. I 

^ n J 


(27). 



B. L, Be Forest—Eanh of Brror In Tarfjet-I^hooihnj. 

The actual value of falls fnr within the probable amount, and that 
of Sj** (loob not so much exceed the probable one as to mahe us conii- 
dent that it is anything more than accidental. Hut if bolh th(‘ ine¬ 
qualities wore taken into account, we hhould have 

= ‘=-88934 I ^ 

and the equation of the surface will he of the same form as in 
formula (34) of my article in the TransacHom. 1’he s*ih-in<le\ of 
the first should fall inside the bracket, instead of outside as there 
printed. 



ir- Extensions of Theorems op Oi.rpFORD and of 

Cayley in the Geometry op n Dimensions, By Eliakim 

Hastings Moore, ju., Denver, Colorado. 

L General Theorems. 

Clifford, at the bopjinniiig of his Classification of Loci ” {3lathe- 
matioal Papers, p. 305-331), proves the following tlieorems : 

A. Every proper curve of the order is in a flat space of n 
dimensions or less. 

B. A curve of order n in flat space of A? dimensions (and no less) 
may be represented, point for point, on a curve of order n—i+2 in 
a plane, whence 

0. A curve of order n in flat space of n dimensions (and no less) is 
always unicursaL 

These theorems may be extended. Clifford’s nomenclature* and 
methods of proof are adhered to throughout. 

* For the convenience of the reader who mar not have at hand a copy of OMord’s 
MathematM Fo/pm^ the definitions (p. 305-6) are p;iven here. 

“ By a cwri^e we mean a continuous nno-dimonsional aggregate of any sort of ele¬ 
ments, and therefore not merely a curve in the ordinary geometrical sense, but also a 
singly infinite system of curves, surfaces, complexes, &c., such that one condition is 
HufOident to determine a finite number of them. The elements may be regarded as 
determinod by h coordinates; and then, if these be connected by A—1 equations of any 
order) the curve is either the whole aggregate of common solutaons of these equations, 
or, when this breaks up into algebraically distinct parts, the curve is one of tliese 
parts. It is thus convenient to employ still further the lauguage of geometry, and to 
speak of such a curve as the complete or partial intersection of loci in fiat space 
of h didonsions, or, as wo shall sometimes say, in a Mat. If a certain number, say 
A, of tho oquafloos are linear, it is evidently possible by a linear transformation to 
make these equations equate h of the coordinates to zero; it is then couvenient to 
leave these coordinates out of consideration altogether, uiid only to regard the remain¬ 
ing /c—ft—1 equations between ft—ft coordinates. In this case the curve will, therefore, 
be regarded as a curve in a fiat space of ft—ft dimensions. And, in general, when we 
speak of a curve as in fiat space of ft dimensions, we mean that It cannot exist in fiat 
space of ft—1 dimensions. 

« « « By ^ str/oca we shall mean, in general, a continuous two-dimensional 
aggregate (which may also be called a two-spread or two-wwg hem) of any elements 
whatever, curves, surfaces, complexes, &c., defined by the whole or a portion of the 
system of solutions of ft—2 equations among ft coordinates. We shall assume that 
none of these equations are linear, and then shall speak of the surface as in a fiat 

Teaks, Oonk. Acad., Vol. VIT. 2 Sbft., 1885. 
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M, U, 3I()or(\Ji\—Theorans of (Jltjford ond 

Tnr.oiiKM A. Ecenj proper v-.spread of the u" ord<r ta ht a fof 
.space o/n + r *—1 dunenshos or less. 

For throiigli ;? + I points of tho r-spica<l wo onn drnvv an ilal, 
Iln; this moots tho r-sprojul S, in a numbor of points t*n*jUoi tlnin 
its or<lor, and, thoroforo, contains a cnrvo, or l-spri'jid S, oi tlu» 
r spread S,. 

An (;? + l)ti{it drawn through this ^/-llat H„ nml nn oviornal 
point ol tho ?^spnMd S,, ior a similar reason, contains a 2 -sproad h 
of the ^’-spread S,. 

Thus, finally, there is reached an (?? + /*—l)li«t i> which 
completely contains the r-sprc‘a<l 8 ,. 

An r-spread of oidor say S, „ 4 , may li(‘ in a Hat sp.ioo of/' 
dimensions, where ^ + 1 ; when /'zry^+r— 1 , tli(‘ S,^, „j, | may 

be called a/^^/Z skew r-sproad of order o. 

Theorem B. An v-spread of order n a fat spaa of K dimen¬ 
sions (and no less)^ say S,,„, k, may he rqrresented, point for potnt^ on 
an Y-spread of order 11 —k+r +1 in an (r+ 1 )//^//, k-tt 11 * 

Join P, an arbittary fixed point, to Q, a vaiiahle t>oint, both being on 
thcr-spread; tho resulting (r 4 "l)Hproad B,+i Is of tRe order 1 ; 
for a {/?—?*)flat through P meets the r-spread 8 , elsewhere in 

w —1 points Q, and, therolore, meets the S,+i in tho I lines PQ, 
i. 0 ., Ill a curve of order w — 1 . Eacli line PQ meets a fixc'd (/'— 1 )flat 
Ri 1 in a point Q' corresponding to (i; tho (r+l)spread 8 ,^., ineetH 
the fixed flat R^ a in an r spread of order 1 . Tho ^-sjjread of tho 
/i*'* order in /^flat 8 ,, ,,,4 is thus projected into owe of onlor w—I in 
a (/?—l)flat, S,, A second proj(‘cUon from an arbitrary 

point upon a fixed (/?— 2 )flat gives an r^spread of order 
in a (/;— 2 )flat, 

Thus, finally, after A—r+l successivo projections the original 
is represented, point for point, on mi ^^spreml of order 
n^k+r+l in an (r+l)flat, 8 „• 

But the result may bo reached at once. Through any 
fixed points P of the r-spread and a variable point Q pass 0 
(^_r+l)flat Rik^t, cutting a fixed (r+l)flat in a point Q' 
corresponding to Q. Thus the i« represented, point for point, 

space oi h dimeosions. We shall m oertalu oases go farther, and speak of an A-spread 
or A-way locus, viz: a locus determiued by the whole or an algebratoally separate 
portion of the system of solutions of A—A eqimflons among k coordinates; if none of 
these equations are linear, the A-way locus will be said to be iu A dimensions.’* 

A proper curve or spread is one which does not break up into two or more alge¬ 
braically diflimot parts 



jK H, Mo<m\ '))\—Tluoremn of (Jltjfonl and ^ VyAy/. 11 

oa an ?--hproa(l in the (?‘+l)flat, the onJeir oi wliich is 

a-X'+/*4-l, since n (A’—r)ilat R, , through the A'-^r+X fixed points 
P meets the r-sproad in m— additional points Q whioli 
correspond to the —/t'-j-r+l- points ii' in which the line of inter¬ 
section of the R/_, with the filled meets the projected r-spread 
S,,„ ,|i- 

Tiieorbw 0. A ({iiadrio r-spread is in an (>‘+l)flat, and is anintmfl^ 
its pointvS having (o.g., by projection from a point on it) a one-one cor¬ 
respondence wit!) those of an r-flat R^. Hence, a full slceio r-spread 
of order n, i, is almu/s since, by theorem B, it may 

be represented on an r-spread of order n—/‘-j-r-f 1=2 in an (j'-f 
Not only so, but mevy flat section of a full skew ?*-spread is Itself n 
full skew spread, and, therefore, unicursal For an ^-fiat R, cuts a 
full skew ill an 

S,+, i{.„,s=S,»,«»,o, which \\^full skew^ 
since A;'+l=/-f n', 

i. e., $+ l=(r-fs —using the given 

relation, A-fl=r-l-/?. 

IL Full Skew Two-Spbbads. 

L The ahhililvny’-system. 

The full skew two-spread of order min Bm+i, is unicur¬ 
sal; the curve of intersection with any m-flat R,», is also 

unicursal (1,0); an , the intersection of two , and so the axis 
of a pencil of R,«, meets the two-spread in m points (m being the 
order of the spread); further, in the R«i+i, the all-including flat, 
there are /y^-flats i. e., «j+2 asyzygetio R«». Hence, 
there is a representation or Ahhilduny of the Ss,to,w+i> point for 
point, on a plane yiy^yj, to an R»-sectioii corresponds a uni- 
cursed curve, say of order /i, tf'"; to the points of intersection of 
an R«».i correspond m points of intersection of a pencil of curves 
it"; the Abbildung of the (?n+l)ply infinite system of R,»-iuter- 
soctions is the system of curves (m-fl)ply infinite or lin¬ 
early derivable from m-h 2 asyzygetio curves of the system, all of 
which are unicursal and have the equivalent of common 

points of intersection, say hase^oints of the system. A Gremona 
transformation may be found which will change an abbildung-system 
d* of the spread Sa, into any other abbildung-system of the 
same spread, since there is a one-one correspondence between the 
points of the two coincident planes |ls containing the two ^bnild- 
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E. TL Iloorfy />.— Thiorans oj (Uh/ 


ung-systcmb. Tliore ib, thorelbio, no loss of i]'(‘noralily in assuininuf 
as the al)bil(lung-systt»m, tho sysloin of oiuvos ((''Mijuini; as haso- 
points an pt. fil) ainl iH —I olhoi points, p,, . . . p,„ 

the conditions given above au* satisluMl by this system; loi the <*urv<‘s 
are iinicursal; the as^/ygetic number is 2/// [ I—y// —1=/// 1 2; (he 
base-pointH are e<|uivalent to 

(m—1) 

common points o( intersection. 

This abbildiing-systcm may l)e simplified. Tiansfonn the jilane 

by a quadric tiansformation, having (fl\ p,;* i and , as fun- 
damental points. 

A curve (!"*, of older yyy, passing through the two fundamental 
points 1 , |)„ ,, and having an (/yy—l)plept at (fl), the third fun¬ 
damental point, and passing through yyy—li\ed points pi .. . 
is transformed into a curve tff'of order yyy—1^2, yyy—(?yy—I M4*l), 
having an (m—2)plo pt. at ®, (since the line |1„ ) |) > mecUs the <f 
in m —2 additional pts.), passing through the yy/—lived points 
JP'i • • • corresponding to the pts. Pi * . . |1„, , and not pass¬ 
ing through the line ,1 does not 

meet the dL” except in ® and [® and p„ , |). 

Thus such a quadnc trausfonnatiou reduces by unity the ord<»r ol 
the curves of the abbildung-systcm, and deletes two of the base- 
points. By r such quadric transformations, tlu* ahhildiing-systeni of 
curves ft"*, with ®, an (yy^—l)ple point, and yyy —1 other points |1, as 
base-points, is changed into a system of curves ’ with dD, an 
(m—r—I)ple point, and yyy—1—2y other points |), as base-points. 
The simplest abhildung-systems are, evidently, 

(a) m even=2wy', f=yw'—1 01;’*'+* nith ® as yyy'ple point 

and tlirough one pt. %, 

(b) m odd=:2?w"H-l, r=y/y^ with # as yyy^ple point. 

2. Tlie canonical form oftlis Cfjmthne if the . 

Let the X, (s=l,... w?-pa) be tlu» liomogeneouH coordinates in 
and the y, («= I, 2, 3) bo the homogeneous ooor<iinates in JRj. 

(a) m even=:2yyi\ « is ?A, 0,1; g. is //u 0, 0, 

By the simplified abbildung-systom set 


X,:X,:X,:. 

. • ... I X|Mi. I? X,*#: 

X^i+s: .. , 

m+i 

. 

• • ':yiy 
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Setting //..='«//i*, thi« Leconies 

Xjl X-yl X,jl « • . 1 • ^|«»« • ■^W»+'* “ * * ^W+1 • I J ■ 

\:t:fri .’:r': i({\:t: .: T' 

wlnnicc the plexus of equations 

^1 > ^ f7. ^7iLi t ) j J ) ?. 

•> .^wnj 9 pi 1).^w»+l 

(//) /fi o(hl=2m"4-1. ® is .Vi, ^a, y»=^)s 0, 1. 

In jicoonlanoe with the simpliiietl abbihlung-syatein, set 

Xj:Xjj:X 3 : ..i : X^^j/z^j}; 

X,„,#W X,„„Lj; X„n»^r,t.. I Xamw+a • I; 

m+i 


!/. [yr V:z/r"‘'W-2/r~V ‘ 


or, setting 2 /i=t}/i and 

XiiX^j^X^: .... iXflj//j irX^,#,i*ji .... rX„,^j:X^fj»r; 

litifif: _[!:«:«“;.... 

whence the plexus of equations 

|Xi,X2,X;{,..... , X^,//^, ,X|,)f/^5 .X/„^j 

Xg , Xft , . . . . X„*||^l , X^l,^.2 , X„»l^.4 , Xffj,1.^.5 .X,»+l » ^m+s| 


=0 


In each case the canonical form exhibits the as the loons 

of the lino of intersection of corresponding m-iiats R,» of m projective 
pencils of Bfl,; Xg—^X|= 0 , Xj—^XgssO, &c. 

In fact, these right lines on and ruling the Ss,.*,„+! correspond to the 
right lines on the plane ^Ig through the multiple point ®; y*—i?yi =0 
is met by a 0™'+^ or 0 "*''+' (which corresponds to an R„-section of 
in only one point. 


A full skew curve O of order corresponds- to the point ®. 

I is (0, 0,1); or //= Qo,i5indetorimnate; and, tbei’efore, ® corresponds 


(^) to Xi—Xg= .... =X0|fu^l^O 

(5) to XiS=:Xg= .... 


^m »+2 > ^7ft»4-S > • 

X»H-» >•••••• 

.. 


. 

9 X|»-hS 

. 

X»+l 



or the (unicursal) curve 


m • 

0 m an 
nir 


m 
m - 


■flat. 


Cf. Clifford, p. 310. 


[q) a line A correspouds to the ^oint For g. is ( 1 , 0 , 0 ); or 
u indeterminate, if= 0 ; and, therefore,^ corresponds to 

Xj«Xg—.^X,j,/^]”0 ..... 

m y/i-flats R,^ in intersect in Rj, a right lino. 
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A point correspoiulft to tho line <iD^, viz: tlio intorsoction of Uio 
full-skew curve 0 an<l the line A. ?/^r:0 ; or i(=-^ <^/>, ^“=-0; 

.— j — r "“^wM • • • • • • 

:k Tanfpnt and omodafinf/ Jlafa. 

On the two-spn‘ii<l let (2 be a point and () a curve passing:; 
tlirough <2; thero are at <2 a tangent line and osetilating 

2 Hat R., osculating . . . R, to the curve C, delertniiKul by 2, 

3 . ., (i+1) consecutiye pointB (<2 included) of the curve; the os<‘u- 
lating Mlat R, meets the curv<‘ C in i5-h 1 poiids at V, The tangent 
plane at (2 t<> the two-spread is the locus of tangent lines R, to 
all curves C through (2; every w?-tlat J5,;> through tliis tangent plane 
Rj, meets the spread in a curve having a doublc-pt. at (2. 

Suppose there were an «-flat R, such that every R« through It met 
the two-spread in a curve having a {^+l)plc pt. at (2. 'Take any 
curve C through the point P; every R,^ through the R, meets the 
curve C in 154-1 points at Q, and, therefore, contains the oseulating 
R, to C at C2 > hence the R, contains the osculating Mlats R to alt 
curves C through (2, or say it meets the two-spread at t consecutive 
points in every direction from Q. 

In the case of this full slseio two-spread it will bo shown that at 
every pt Q there is an osculating Ra, , containing the osculating 
Bit to every curve through Q; but probably $=i2t for the gmeral 
two-spread in any number of dimensions, Rjl; (2^^/’, of 00111 * 30 ). 

Vomiderations from the ahhildung-syetem. 

The general abbildung-system (cf. |^l) of curves (jf** lias as bas<i-pts. 
the {m — l)ple pt. #, and the •—I pis. J|j; there are Wi+2 asyzygo¬ 
tic curves of the system. OonHi<U‘r those curves of the system which 
have a (^+l)ple pt at <|[!, say correspond to the 

R,«-soctions of the two spread which lum? a (^-h l)ple pt at (2* Much 
a curve (ff/“ iwcludes the lino OiD($ t times, and, bc'sides, a sup¬ 
plementary curve ‘ (dj), passing through ^ and the^/^—l pts. |1 
and having an ])pU* pt at For say the curve (K** (0I[!'+^) 

includes the line (DdjJ aj times, and, therefore, also a HUpplcmentary 
curve C”"*" ((|^*“*) with *r*)ple pt at dj and (m —. 15 —l)plo 

point at (®; the line meets the supplomoniary curves in 
l) + (^4'l~-i^)==w?-4-j5--2aj pts, and will be again thrown oft^ 
if a5<wi+i—2ir, i. e., if a5<t The asyssygotic number for the 

system of supplementary curves {^) is (2m—2?+l——1 sk) 
m—2«+1- lienee there are m—2if+1 asyzygotio R^ mooting 
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the two-spread in curves witli Q as (/+ I)[)lo [)t.; those l?„i in the all- 
including flat R^i meet in an (m-fl) —(?>/—yi4-l)==2Mlat Ka_ 
which is the osculating 2Mlat at (J, which includes the osculating 
^flat Rj at Q to every curves through <J; L c., whicli niools tlio two- 
spread at t consecutive points in <wery direction from (i; i. c., whicl» 
contains the osculating 2(/—l)flats at all points immediately 
adjacent to Q. 

What is the locus of osculating 2if-flaLs at points Q along a genera¬ 
tor r of the two-spread ? 

If a curve C"* degenerates into CDtif, say the line r, taken iJ+1 
times and a supplementary curve ^ (O’) as 2ple pt. and 

through the w—1 pts. D) the cutting the two-sproad in the 
corresponding section will contain the osculating 2^flat at every 
point Q along the generator r. The asyzygetic number for the 
system of supplementary curves is (2m—2^—1)—1)= 

m—2^. Hence there are wi—asyzygetic w^-flats 'meeting the 
two-spread in the generator r taken (^4*1) times; these in the R„,, 
meet in an (m-pi)—(m—2^)=(2^-i-l)flat Rg^u say the osculating 
Ra<^.i along the (^-pi)ple generator r, which is the locus of the 
osculating Rjj, at the points Q along the generator r* 

J7i^ equations of the osculaiting flats; the orders of the spreads 
they generate. 

(a) m oven = 2 m'. Of, §2, the simjdified abbildung-system; the 
equations in t. 

The equations correspond to m—2e asyzygetic curves (ff"'’' includ¬ 
ing the line r t^\ times; and to the one other asyzygetic curve of 
the system including the line r t times and passing througli the 
point Q = rx3. 

<=0. Rj, the line r. 

tXj —Xji {j—"X^i I {=:0j 

TXj —^Xj “Oj tX^4J| 

tt * 

rXmi 1 *—Xflij jj 2ss0. 

2m'(= «i) Ii» meeting in R,, the line T. 

The additional R,,, uX,—X„,,,=0, determines the point tv on the 
line T. 
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jE R. Moore, of Oftf on/am/ <V///A//. 

tel. Hj, the osculating Rvh -» 
gent planes of points w along the lino r. 


r«X, 

-2rX, +X, =0, 


1 11 


r’X, 

-2rX, +X. =0, 


t 1 ^ 

", 


—2rX*)+X„,| ,=0, 

— ^rX^iu 


(t. 


2(m'—!)=»«— 

•2 R^ moot mg in H, 

• 



The additional R^, 7 ^(rXj—XJ—(rX^#, X,n,n)=: 0 , <lct<‘unin(‘S 
the tangent plane R^, at the point rtK 
And so, in general, the law of foimation is clear. 

The osculating Rj*,! along the locus of the osculating 


Rb of points V along the line r. 

The cqiiationb lu.iy he written 

X'(r-X‘)"“=0, 

X”*" (t-X‘)'"=o, 

X*(t-X*)"’=0 , 

X“'"(r-X‘)'"=0, 

X“‘-‘(t-X‘)‘'‘=0 , 

X- "'(r-X‘)‘"=0; 


where, after the binomial expansion and multiplication by the exter¬ 
nal factor, the exponents of the X are to bo ox(^hang<‘d foi <‘ovres. 
ponding subscripts; X"* is to be changed to X,. 

2(m'—if)=m—2« R^ meeting in U;,n. 

The additional (t;X'—(r—X7=0 (the exponents be¬ 
coming subscripts, as above), determines the osculating 2Mlat R, at 
the point tv. 

The osculating along r* lies iu the osculating R.,,, along 
the two R,„, XXr-X‘)«=0, X«'^*(r~-X*y=::0, with the m 
equas. of the written above are easily soon to bo etiuivuleut to 
the w—2(^—1) equations of the Rn.i, 

y(r-.X;)*=:0 X‘"'*^(T'-yX’)^=0 

4 « 

X’^ t >(t-X‘)‘=0 X" ' I ‘(r -X ■)'* 0. 

Thus the equations show that tho singly infinito systuiti «l oscutnt* 
ing 2^flats Rj, at points v along the generator r lie in tho oscu¬ 
lating (22+l)flat Rmh along and, at tho same time, form a 
pencil of R, in the Rj^^ having as an acris the osculating (2<~l) 
flat Ra_i along t‘; and tho osculating flats of tho pencil arc homo-" 
graphs with their points of osculation along the generator r. 

Compare the well known theorem: Salmon; Qeomefyry of Three 

* The only equation introdncing v is 1 mm in u. 
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I>imenBiom^ §459; “the anharmonio ratio of four tangent pianos 
passing through a generator of a ruled surface is equal to that of 
their four points of contact.” 

{b) m odd = 2w/ + l- 

Thore is one more equation in each case from the first group of 
coordinates, Xj than from the second group, . . 

the ?; equation is of exactly the same nature; the conclusions 
stated above hold equally for m odd or even. 

As the line x generates the two-spread the osculating 

RsiH-i along genei-ates a (2^-f 2)spread of order (f + 1) {m—2t) 

Sfl»+2, (i+lXTO-8<),«i+l * 

Let the asyzygotic li,« determining Ra ^.1 in terms of x be 

A„,, A„,_,, .... Ast+^i the A involve x to the power let 

A„*,o bo what the A become when the coordi¬ 

nates of a point P, in the (m+l)flat are substituted for the current 
coordinates. The (2«+2)8pread is met by an (m—2^—l)flat in say 
X points P,; any point in the (m—2e—l)flat may be given in terms 
of m — 2t asyzygetic points P« . . , . ; 

say 

• h a«> , etc. 

Substituting the coordinates of P, in the w—2? A,., and eliminating 
from the m-2^ A,., the m—2^ X which enter homogeneously in 
the first degree, we have the determinant of the order m—2« 

Aa», i] ——0, 

A«».ljfl|, A,^]^|„^2, • « AfA+lySHhl 


an equation of degree (t+l)(m-^2t) in r; for each value of r, there 
is one set of values of the A, one point P,. Hence the order of the 
(2^-f 2)spread, the locus of osculating is {^•+-l)(m—2«), as 

stated. Through a point P, an osculating Ra^.! along may he 
drawn; this contains the osculating Rj^^i along r*; the Ra* joining 
the point P, with this Rsc„i is the osculating R^ at some point v of 
the line r. This may be expressed thus; through an niay 

be passed (^-f l)(m—2«) m-flats R„ which meet the spread in a 
(if-t-l)ple line r; and (^+l)(m-2^) (m—l)flats Ra»_i which meet 
the spread in a (^-f-l)ple point ru 
Traj^s. Oonn. Acad., Vol. TII. 3 Sbpt., 1886. 
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(a) tn oveixsz 2wi'. The Himpliiied abbikluniif-sysUMn; g 1. 

may degenerate into the lino r takcMi of' timon, and a lino 
through 1^; for this the limiting case - I. 

The (2<J+2)si)read, locus of osculating It,,, along is of onhu* 
2^), But the (wi —‘2j{)s|)r<‘a<l, locus ol* oMcuIatini* K , , 
along r”*' ' is also of order 

{tn' — f) {m —- J )=r(^| I) (;;/ - 2^). 

For iustanccj teO; the two-s|>roa<l locus of linos It, (i. o., th(‘ orig¬ 
inal two-spread) is of order at; and, also, the wz-spn^ad lo<*ns of oscu¬ 
lating lt,„ ,1 along r*”' is of order m. 

Thus, when in is even, the orders ol the (2i^ | 2)s|)r(‘ad for fe/,, 
are equal, if 1. 

(b) m odd = 

since the curve ' in the limiting case dogoneratos into 
the line r taken times. 

For t:=z>nf the order of the (2f-|-2)=;2;>/''+*2=:(7;i I l)sj)r<*nd is 
2n/)*-=/)/+l; i. through aiurj/ point It,,* , „ ot 

may be passed ni^+l R„» meeting the 2-H|)read in an {nt’^ {- l)|)lo 
line r. 

There is no symmetry analogous to that for >n even. 

4. on the tm-eprecfd. 

(b) modd = 2m^4-l* 

The abbildung-system, having tf) as ^/i'^-ple pi. 

Let us denote the tmique curve of order nf in an ;n'^-flat corre¬ 
sponding to by 0; and the right lines of the spread by r, A 
curve on the si)read of order meotiug tlio unique curve 0 in q 
points and every line r in r points may be written ()/ (O^r*). 

A curve on the abbildung plane $'’(#0 ot tlie order h with a ^ple 
point at ® is mot by a curve of the systom in i 9 {m^ | \)<^tnn'^ 
points and by any lipe r in points; therefore, it eoiTosponds to a 
curve on the spread of order 1)—which nuHd.s the tmiciue 
curve 0 in t points, and every line r in {h ^t) points, sny 

So a curve C"' (®*r*~*) transforms into ((Vr* '). 

A curve 0^ (0<^), of order jt>, meeting the curve 0 in q pts., must have 
p;>q and p=q (mod. ; say pss:s(n/ +1) 

e(wi^+1) — tm!^z=zp. t). 

sz=l, «=l,^=l. A line r on g,, corresponds to a lino t on the spread, 
tea, jp=:e. B lines r correspond to e linos r» 
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1; which shows tliat the curve O ol‘ order m” is 
nnUpie^ since it is the only curve of so low tin order ou the two-spread 
(the lines r excepted). 

Oiirves on the two-spread and in (hits of less than 
dimensions are full skew curves. Such a curve is an R„j-intersectioiJ 
or a part of an lk,rt-intersection; therefore, its ahhildung is a curve 
4' (<lD '); any I - s lines r belong to the supplementary system, 
of which the asyzygetic number is w/“f2 —s; therefore, 
asyzygetic 1C meet in an in which the curve 0*^**'*+^^ 
lies. A curve in , is a full skew curve. (I; theorem C.) 

The general plane curve <!t’ (teO; not through corresponds to 
a which does not meet the unique curve. The^)/t«/ie is a full 

skew 2-sproa<l (/;/:::=2?n^ + l=:l, m^=0). All the geometry of 
plane curves depending upon intersections and tangencies and the 
order of curves is immediately applicable to the general full skew 
two-spread of odd order »n=2w/+l> the cuiwes on the two- 

spread corresponding completely to the curves ®“ of the plane. A 
curve (0*) meeting the unique curve 0 t times is a par¬ 
ticular case of and in fact plays the same rOlo as a 

having a ^-ple point. A few examples are given. 

There is a double infinity of curves ; two meet in one point; 
one is determined by two points; they correspond to the linos fi^ of 
the plane. A line r together with the unique curve O is a special 
case of a curve Five points determine a curve ; which 

corresponds to a conic <1® of the plane. 

Pascal’s theorem becomes: 

If six points P^,, P“ lie on a curve the three j>oiuts of 

intersection of the two curves joining P'P-^, P^P"*; P‘^P, 

pspd. P*P\ respectively, lie on another curve 0"*'®^^ 

To a curve there are 5(5 - 1)(iJ-f-1) =: 

1) tangent lines r, and «(s- !)=:(«— 

tangent curves C"*"' * in a pencil tlirough a point P.* 

An wi-spread of order P meets the 2-spread in a curve C®*'‘ meeting 
the unique curve 0 m^P times, and every line r in P points; 

, 5=5:(^n^+l)P, fcw?"P. Toanm-sproad 

of order Pin there are ?nP{P—1) tangent linos lying 

entirely on the 1 . 

Two curves C (O'r®"^), 0 (OV'^®), meet in ss*--if points; in particu¬ 
lar, two curves 0 (0*r*^) meet in points; one is detennined by 

* These formula* are similar to some given by Ohasles, Cbmp/w 1861; cf. 

the following (a). 
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pointh. Ileiico two curves 0(<Vr'') tlnou^h 
J|«(^+3)—^(^4-1) 1 — 1 points delormino a pencil of such cuivcs 

through these anti 1'* addiiioiuil pt»ints 

(a) m oven=:2;/?'. The simplified abhihlnng-systcm, having 
® as ^Tt'-ple point and ^ as an ordinary poini* 

Curves (iDygi.') of oidei ;>4-l having (iD an plo pi., through 
gi, correspond to fidl skew curves of order those* au* the t>n!y 

curves on the spread in a iiat of leas than ///+! dinH»nslonH, 'Phe 
proof is like that of (b) for m odd. 

In particular:—A line —ryi=:0 through # correspoiuls <o a 
line r on the spread (§ 2); two linos r do not meet. A line iMhrough 
g, corresponds to a full skew curve t) of order ff on Hu* spusad; two 
curves v do not meet. Through every point on the sjjread pasH one 
line r and one curve C"', v; a line r and a curve v meet in one point. 
# corresponds to a curve O of order meeting c\eiy line r. 
g coiTesponds to a line A of order m\ meeting every curve ik 
The curve O meets the line A in a point OA. 2.) 

In fact, the curve 0, the line A, the point OA in no way difter lV<n)[i 
an ordinary curve line t, point tv of the spread. 

Observe that a curve ®*(#*g"‘) of order s (having O a ^ph* and A 
an w-ple point), corresponds to a curve 0^* *v “) (»f onlcr 

(«—w) meeting every line t in s^( points and every curve 
V in e—w points: it passes times through the p<yint OA and 

meets the line A elsewhere in u points, the curve () elsewhere in t 
points; (.*. in all, it meets the line A in points, the curve O in 
w points). 

A curve an (s—«)ple point at 

say $ coTOsponds to a curve 0^* 

plo point at Q. Thus the order and character of interw^etlon with 
the lines r and cums v and tho #/)plo point are oxiwMly tl»o 
same. The asyzygetic numbers are equal; as shown by the follow¬ 
ing equality (where 

(s+l)(s +2)-« {t +l)^n (w +1) 

=(a'+l)(s'+ 2) -f 1)—+ j )-..-?,(/> 4-1) 

The statement above is justified, and it is therefore proper to con¬ 
sider only curves which have no especial relation to the point OA; 
i, e., in the abbildung-plane, only curves ^'(^g**) where ij=ir4- 1 (, 

The spread is ruled with the lines r (§2); and also with the curves 
V, 0*', The curves v correspond to ya—i^ys=aO; the (w'+2)fipread 
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j^fi»/ 42 > • • • • • 

X«t/i4.^m^l9 X«,J 

is cut. in the curves d by m'-fluts, the intersection of corresponding 
in the >7i' + l projective pencils of m-flats 

^wMs*“ —..... X^|8—1=0. 

A curve “ (tfcorresponds to a curve C"®'' * (t'V) of order 4 -1 

meeting each line r in u points, each curve t) in t points. 

Since the number of intersections of curves on the two-spread with 
the lines t, the curves v and with each other, and all intersection- and 
tangency-properties, depend only on the abbildung-curves, it is clear 
that there is a complete correspondence between the curves on a two- 
spread of even order m=2m', and those on an ordinary hyperboloid 
or quadric (m'=I); the two systems of ruling curves, the lines t and 
the curves v of order m\ answer to the two systems of generators on 
the quadric (only, in the latter case, the two systems being of the 
same order are indistinguishable). Hence many of ChUsles’ results 
{Co%nptes Rendm, liii, 1861) concerning ^‘Propri6t6s g6a6ralcs des 
courbes gauches trac4es sur Phyperboloide ” apply in this more 
general case; for example: 

A curve is determined by points. 

Two curves meet in points. 

All curves going through (i-f-w)—1 fixed points 

form a pencil passing through other fixed points; 

since any two meet in %tu points. 

To a curve 0“"*'*' 2i(w—1) lines r are tangent. 

—1) curves v are tangent. 

2tu curves of a pencil through a 

pt. P are tangents. 

These numbers are easily derived by considering the correspond¬ 
ing abbildung-curves. 

The curve corresponds to a curve on an 

ordinary quadric; on the quadric there is no distinction between the 
curves 0“^* (r*??”); i. e., two curves of the same order 

which meet the generators of one system r in ? points, and those of 
the other system in t points. If, then, there is a theorem about 
curves of order 24 m'-f-#, (r=:l, 2 ,.. S') meeting the lines r in pts. 
and tbe curves v in pts., the same theorem will be true about cor¬ 
responding curves of order meeting the lines r iu 4 pts. and 

the curves if in % pts. 

A curve C^(r“t>*) must have 
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An m-sprcad of order P interseclrt the 2-Hj>rcjnl in a curve oi onler 
tnP=z2m^P, meeting the Uik'b r in Ppoinlh, jind (he curves v in 
t=z >y/'P points; say 

l)=2n/ P{P-^ 1 )=in P(P- I) 

lines r are tangent to this curve. 

There are iifP{P*-^\) lines r lying entirely on (Jie two-spread 
and tangent to an >>/-Hprea<l of order (in ot/f/ 

or even; cf. § 4, b). 

The curves on a lull skew two-spread of oven or<U*r, ;//=52/^/, llnm, 
have an exact correspoiulenco with those on an ordinary (juadrie, 
mz=z2; those on a full skew tw<>-apr<sid of <)d<l ordm*, { !, 

have almost as exact a correspoiuleuce with tin* <‘nrv<‘s on a plain*, 
^n=I; the nnique curve 0 is a singularity, l)ut curves nn‘i»ting it in 
t points play very much the same r6le on the two-sprea<l ns mirves 
having a i-plo pt. at an ordinary point of tin* spread. These* (dost* 
correlpondeuces with the hyperholoiil and plane curves are the 
marked features of the tlicory of curves on full skew two-spreads. 

III. Spbbsads of Oi>j> Obdkus on Quaduics. 

The known theorems, that a curve S, of odd order on an (irdinary 
quadricone, confe-Q^^,, passes an odd number of lihies through the 
vertex V, and that a general quadric ^-spread contains no 
2-spreads of odd order (cf. Clifford, Poporn^ p. 04 ), 

may be extended. 

Qi,.+i will denote a geywnd quadric 7 ^s}>roa<l in 11,and 
coue-Q,,, 4 .i a quadric r-spread in K,^, formed hy joining a (general) 
to a vertex-point V in R^,. 

The section of 4 ,,.h a tangent r-flat R, is a com*-(i, . 

The section of a cone-Q,,^i hy an H, tlirough tlio v<*rtex V is a 
ooue-Q,_,,,; but that by an arbiimry R, is a (general) Q, 

S, will denote an ?'-spread. 

Ai* The general has on it no j^spread of odd order 

unless 1. 

Ag. The ooiie-(i,Bi.jj„^.i has on it no r-sproad of oild onler 
Asi. unless rCfn +1; while 

Agg. ?7i-spread8 of order pass an number of 
times through the vertex V. 

B,. Tho general bas on it no rfipread of otlA oraor 

unless r<nz. 

^ OhasloB gives this for the case mss:^, 
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!>,. The oonc-Q.„i Ijiis on it no r-sproad of odd order unless 
B.,. while 

B,,. ^/^-bpreads of /;J;!|order pass an ,j;';!jmiuiber of limes 
tliroufifh the vertex V. 

Let I>i hold in R,,,; then will the theorems A hold in ILhh* 

'(y** Take arbitrary R,„ section of I oontainiim an 

A.,. ‘ cono-'L^.SMii ) ° 

y*-spread of odd order; tliero results a (general) Jv“" t with an 

spread of odd order on it; hence,by Bj, r —or r<[w + l; 
proving Ai, A^i. 

An, Notice that the projection in from a pt. P upon an 

R,^ of an r-spread of order s passing t times through P is an 
r-spread of order s-t, i. e., of odd order, unless $--t is even ; i. e., unless 
the r-si)read of order passes an number of times through P. 

Take arbitrary Ug,t section of cono-Qa„, 9 „,i containing an /i-spread 
S„; it is a which contains the projection through P of S^; if 

Bi holds, the preceding consideration shows that A^a must also. 

Hcnce^ if the propositions hojd for (i. e., the B), they do for 
Rs,,, (i. e. the A). 

If tlie A {m^=n) hold for Ra„|i, the B will hold for 

Raw} a • 

Bj- The Q 8 ,Hi, 2 nH 3 contains an r-spread of odd order; the tan¬ 
gent Raw,! at a pt. V (not on the r^spread S,), cuts the quad¬ 
ric in a ooiie-Qa„^ 8 wH 3 containing an («*—l)spread of odd order 
not passing through the vertex V; hence, by Aai, 

r—l<n, r<;71-1-1, proving B,. 

Bj,. An Rawu-seotion through the vertex V of the cone-Qsw,!,s»t» 
shows the dependence of Bai, on the truth of A^i, Ayg. 

But Ag bolds for R^. A curve of eJjJI order in an ordinary quad- 
ricone, oone-Qa.s, passes through the vertex V an ,.;£!! ^^im- 
bcr of times, because its projection through V upon a plane 
is (a conic) of even order. 

Prom Aj for R, follow at once the B for R^, and thus the general 
propositions as enunciated for Ram, Ramn* 

• IV. Flats on i^trADKios. 

Prof. Cayley, On the Superlines of a Quadric Surface in 5-dimen¬ 
sional space” {Quart, J, Jf., 18Y2-3, t. xii, p. \1^) gives an analyti¬ 
cal proof of the proposition, suggested by nn evident theorem in 
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line-geometryj —(using Clifford’s expressions): On a quadric 4-Hpi’ond 
It there are two triply infinite systems of planes Ri.^, R* * * § ,/,; two 
planes of the same system meet in a point; two of opposite systems 
in general do not intersect at all, if they do, it is in a lijie. 

There is a similar theorem for quadrics in all flats of odd dimensions. 

1, On a quadric "^Im-sjyread Qite,sw|i in (2m-J-l)/r«^ there 

are two -i m(m H-1 )ply infinite systems of m-fats .* 

If this holds for Ra^i, then it will hold for R.„, i. t'or R, {mz=: 1) 
this is the double system of generators B, on a (luadrio surface. 

Project upon a fixed r^ from a pt. V on the Q 5 !m, 3 fl»ii • The tan¬ 
gent R^gffi at V cuts Qsfli, Sinn ^ 1 , si» j with vertex at "V, 

and it cuts r^ in a fixed which contains the projection 

through V of the cone-Qj^j^i^sn i. e., a fixed 
An R« on the tangent at V 

in 1;;^' f and is projected into an 

Q Sdi—S, 2jii— 1 i^® ^ Sin—l 'J 

The converse is also true.§ 

The s»~i is supposed to have on it two ^(wi-l)m-ply 

infinite systems of (m—l)flats r^i. In r^.^ two r^ meet in a point; 
hence, there are oo’” through a fixed r^i , i. e., one joining the 
fixed to every pt. of the <»”' pts. of a random fixed r,^. These 
correspond to B,« on the . 

Therefore, on the Q 2 », 8 ,m|-i, there are two oo*‘,od » = cxi ^ 

=(m+l)ply infinite system of » 2 -flats R,„. 

2. The intersections of the mffats. 

(k) m odd. 

Two of the same system (R«,,a> Rw,,a) in general do not inter¬ 
sect, but in special cases they may intersect in Rj, or Kj, or,.. 
orR,„ j. 

Two of opposite systems (Rw,^, R,»,a) in general interhcet In a 
point, but may intersect in R^, or R 4 , or . . . or R„, 1 . 

* There is on the quadric no E, if «> w; (IIJ, Ai). 

f If an R« passes through V, it lies completely in the tangent H's^ ul V. 

t Thus the intersection of an Tm (the projection of an B,n) with the fixed 
lies completely on the fixed and likewise two rm and the fixed i intersect on 
the fixed 

§ A quadric w-spread passing through T would project into an m-flat having a 
quadric (m—2)spread on 
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(Z) m even. 

Two R,,, of oj)|)Osile systeiub in sfcm^ral <lo not intersect, but may 
intersect in llj, or U , or . . . or . 

Two of the same system in general intersect in n point, but may 
intersect in an U», or R,, or . , . or R„, g. 

This may be evpressetl (R„-E a ]>oint, O^no intersection), begin¬ 
ning witli the mo&t cases: 

Two R,, of‘iy,”'!'.} system intersect in 

til 

R,,_g, or R„,_ 4 , or ... or R„ , 0 ) 
or R,,_., or ... or 0 , Ih* i 

( 1 ) . A few considerations to he nsed in the proof are given here. 

In two meet in a pt. if in another j)t., then in a line r, • 

if two have an common, and also another pt., then they have an 
in common. 

Two intersecting on f in may intersect in another point; 
and thus in bat they <lo not intersetjt in two other asyzygetic 
points, for then the intersection with the fi.ved would not lie 
entirely on the (/, ((Jf. foot-note J, § 1 .) 

If two >*,„ intersect only in an r, lying on the </', the two correspond¬ 
ing R» meet the R ,i joining this common r, to the fixed point V in 
two R, (which were both projected into the common r) which in the 
intersect in an R^.l. As a special case, if two intersect in a 
pomt n on q\ the two corresponding [intersect the line , join¬ 
ing 7*0 to V, in two ])oints R<, and] do not intersect. 

( 2 ) m even. The on f intersect according to (^), m —1 being 
odd. 

On </ and in general do not intersect, but may in¬ 
tersect in r„rj} .... or Two through them must intersect 

in a point, at least. Hence, in general, m being even, two R„ of the 
same system intersect in a poiiit. In the particular cases, if the two 

intersect entirely on the two R,„ intersect in R,,, R» ... or 
R„, but if the twor,,; intersect also in a point not on (/^ the two 
intersect in R,, R 4 . , . or R«^. 

On q' 1 ,« and intersect in a point r„; but may intersect 
in 2 * 1 , r, ... or Two r,, through thorn would in general in¬ 

tersect ill no external point; hence, in general, m being even, two 
of opposite systems do not intersect. In the particular eases, if 
the two r„ intersect ^ntirely on q\ the two R,^ intersect in Ri, Rg 
... or R„.^; but if the intei*seot also in a point not on q\ the 
two R«i intersect in R„ R* ... or R,„_i, 

Trans, Oom, Acad,, You YTT. 
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ThuB, the (/•) holding for odd, the (/) hold for in oven. 

(3) m odd. By similar con&idoratioiiB it. is shown that, the (/) 
holding for ovcmi, tho (/*) hold for />? + ! o<ld. But the (/*) hold 
for wi=l on the <iiiadric Q in B, (ns niijj;ht he shown inmu'diaUdy 
by tho projection from V on a plane); and, therefore, (/•) and (/) are 
true in general. 

« 

3. One ^u-(lat of each system passes through every Il„ t of the 
The .1 projects into an 2 -"‘ * having an i\ .» on r/, through 
which (suppobo) there pass an t,« ^n tho original r,„ , 

and tho ,, intersecting in determine an r,„ the projection 

of an « through tho . This is triu‘ on the Q,, ; ther(‘fove, in 
general. 

Every pt. in Rj^n has a polar with reference to tho the 
polar Rj„ of every pt. iri an H, passes throngli a certain R.,„ , which 
is called the polar of the R,. (CHiflbrd.) 

If the/f-flat R, lie on tho the polar of every point in it, 
i. e., the tangent R..,„ at that point, passes through the .<f-llat itself; 
hence the polar must include the original s tlat R,, 

The «i-flats R,„ arc self polar. 

The R,rt,* and R,,,,^ through an taken together lie in and 
determine tho polar R,„,, of the R,« i. 

More gonorally, two R,„ intersecting in an R. lie in and determine 
the polar Ra„t_, of tho R,. 
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1. Gauss in 1833*** called attention to Die importance of the study 
of the ways in which cords might be linked. Nothing, however, 
appears to have been written upon the subject until in 1847 Listing 
})ubli8hed his Vorst^uUen mr Topolo(jie,j[ In this he briefly but in a 
masterly way touched upon the subject of knots, establislied some of 
the fundamental propositions, and proposo<l a notation which, as 
slightly modified by Prof. Tait, furnishes the point of view for the 
present paper. In a communication f to Prof. Tait in 1877, Listing 
l>oints out the fragmentary character of his own contribution to the 
subject, and says that the type-symbol used by him is ‘Miichts weiter 
als ein deravtiger Fingerzeig.’' 

It is to Professor Tait, however, that the greater part of our pres¬ 
ent knowledge of the subject is due. He, independently of Listing, 
obtained the fundamental propositions and found the knots and tlmir 
forms for orders from three to seven inclusive.^ 

In 1884 Kirkman]! published the forms of knots of orders eight and 
nine, and immediately Tait, making use of Kirkman’s work, extended 
his census of knots to these orders.^ 

2. Professor Tait has shown that any closed plane ouiwe of 7i cross¬ 
ings divides its plane into compartments; that these compart¬ 
ments are in two groups; that, at the crossings, like compartments 
are vertically opposite. We shall call these compartments of the 
plane pa/tts, A pari is represented by the number equal to the num¬ 
ber of double points on its perimeter. The sum of the numbers 
representing the parts of either group is 2w, that is, these numbers 
together constitute a pariition of 2«. The partitions for the two 
groups together make up Listing’s tifpermy^nbol As it can lead to 

* “ Wine Hauptaufgabe aus dem Gronzgobiet tier Gammiria Mas und dor Geo- 
imtria MivgniMinie wird die seiu, die Uiuschlinguugeu zweior goscliloasenor Oder 
unendlicher Linion zu zahleu,”—Werko. Guttiugen. 18G7, vol v, p. C05. 

1* Gottingen Studion, 1841 I have been able to see only Tait’s apparently full 
abstract in Proc. Roy. Soc. Ediu,, vol. ix, pp. 306-309. 

t Proc. Roy. Soc, Edin., vol. ix, p, 316. 

§ On Knots, Trans. Roy. Sue. Edin., xxviii, 145-191,1876-77 

I Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., xxxii, 281-309. 

^ Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., xxxii, 327-342 
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uo amliiguity we shall also eall the iminher representing a com pari 
inent a and eitlier group of comparlinents a liavtitUm. 

Since every closed ]> 1 iuk ‘ curve of n crossings, having double points 
only, may be read alternately over and umler at the (‘rossings, ev(‘ry 
such curve which gives })ai*ts, none greater than u or l<‘ss than ‘J, 
may be taken as a jn-ojection ol a reduce<l knot of n crossings. We 
call such curves hiof-fomis or brielly,,/<»'///«, aiul regard two tonus 
as distinct if they do not have the same parts similarly arrang’e<L 

The first part of the problem is to find all tlie dilferent knot forms 
of any order. 

Since the same knot may be transformed so as to be projected into 
moi*e than one knot-form,the second part of the problem is, from tin* 
complete series of knot-forms of a crossings to find ail tluj ilillereut 
9^-fold ktiiots. Knots exist for which the law of over and under does 
not hold; these are not considered in th(‘ present j)aper. 

3, It is unnecessary to <lo more than allude to two very distinct ai»d 
very ingenious methods d(‘viscd aud used, the one by Tail and the 
other by Kirkmau, for the solution of the first part of this probl(‘in. 
We may perhaps infer from Professor Tail’s ojnnion* that a full 
study of 30-fold and 11-fold knottiness seems to be relegateil to tli(» 
somewhat distant future,” that they were more laborious than proves 
to be necessary. 

4. A third method, base<l on Listing’s type-symbol, is thus dc‘- 
scribed by Professor Tait at page 16a of his first memoir. 

“ Write all the partitions of 2w, in which no one shall be gn^atcu* 
than H aud no one loss than 2. Join each of these sets of numbi»rs 
into a group, so that each number has as many lines t(*rminating in 
it as it contains units. Then join the mi<ldle points of th(*se lines 
(which must not intersect one another), by a continuous line which 
interBecta itself at these middle points an<l ther<‘ only. When tliis can 
be done we have the projeetion of a /awL When more continuous 
lines than one are required we have the projeetion of a linkage,” 

On page 160 of the same memoir, he says, sp<*akiug this 
method: “But wo can never ho <jnite sure that we get a// possible 
results by a semi-tentative process of this kind. And wo ha\<‘ to try 
an immensely greater number of partitions than th(*re are knots, as 
the great majority give links of greater or less complexity.” 

It seems possible however, with the help of some simple theorems 
to make the “Partition Method” exhaustive, and wholly to do away 
with the drawing oi links. 

* hi 1884. Trans. K a Jfi., xxxii, 328 
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5. All insjioction of form ha of Plato T will make clour hoinc )onns 
already introduced and others that we shall now re<[uire. llcgarding 
the curve ha as alone in a plane, it divides it into twelve parU^ two 
9-goiis, two ;i-goiis and eight 2-gons. The external 3-gou or am- 
pka*Hm dittcrs in no way from the other parts. Of these twelve 
parts, two 9-goiis and one 2-gon form one grou)>—the leadhu/ par¬ 
tition; the two J^-gons and seven 2-gons form the oilier group—the 
mhonlinate partition. The terns leading and suhordinate are rela¬ 
tive merely, but that partition will be taken as leading which has 

the smaller number of parts. The type-aymbol for ha is -j 

C. The double points common to the perimeters of two parts of the 
same partition will be called of those parts, and the parts are 

said to be bound by tliese bonds. It is well known that a type- 
symbol does not determine a form. For this, it is necessary lo know 
the numbers of bonds between the several parts of either par¬ 
tition, together with the arrangement of these parts. 

In general the jiarts of a given partition may bo bound in more 
than one way giving forms that may be projections of cither links or 
knots. Each set of numbers of bonds of the several parts of the 
given partition is a clutch of that partition. 

The cUm jt> of a partition is the number of parts in it. The class 
of a form is the class of its leading partition. The order of any par¬ 
tition is equal to w and is the same as the order of all knot-forms 
derivable from it. Tlie deficiency n of a partition is its order minus 
its greatest part. 

7. Let the parts of 2?/ be A, B, C, . . . P arranged in order of 
magnitude, and the numbers of bonds of each part be respectively 

/S, ?r. Let the number of bonds common to any two parts 

as A and B be (AB). Then 


(AB)f(AC) + 

(AB) + (BC) + 

(AC) 4-(BC)-h 

(A1>) + (BP) + 


(AP)t=^r 

(i}P)=/y 




(«) 


{OP) = ^ J 


or n equations with^j{«—I) unknown quantities which can have only 
positive integral values. The possible solutions of («) will evidently 
give all the olutche.s for this partition. 
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8 . L Theokkri,—I f apart be solely bound to a second part, or il 
{q 2) bo bound mutually in any way and all fr(‘*‘ 
bonds ol'tliose ])arts go to a single part, tli<Mi tliis ])ortion of tin* form 
constitutes a separate knot (unless tlicrc be linkag<‘) and the string 
concerned in it may be drawn tight without aileding Ihe reinaind<‘r 
of the knot-form. ISiiclj knots are not considered as bidonging t(> 
order n. 

In particular a 2-gon so bound throws out from (ionsidoration a 
clutch. 

II. Theorem.—N o knot-form of the ?ilh order has as I(‘a<rnig par¬ 
tition one whoso class exceeds «-f2. 

Adding equations (ci) above, dividing by two, and subtracting tin* 
•first and any other, say the second, we find 

-(AB) + (OD) + (CE)+ . . . (OP)-i- . . . (()]>).//-.«-/i, 

- 

Therefore, (AB) 

In a similar way 

(AG) r;/-;/ 

(AD) kd-;/ 

(AP)^7r—« 

Adding (AB)-f (AC) + . ♦ . (AP)X/^+;'+ • • • ?r—(/;—l);r 

+ l)/^ 

X?/—(;>—2)«, 

we have then the two conditions 

(AB) + (A0)+ . . . (AP))>^-(y;-2);.) 

Now suppose, if possible, 

(AD)-f(A0)-|- . . . (AP)n=;;i-;/ - 

—(/r+!);r ) 

To the minimum values of (AB), (AG), ole., (that is, to // 

;q . . « ) must bo added in all, and to no one more than ;/ • 1, 
by 1. The u + 2 smallest parts of « square arc <*vidently (;r l)‘ 
(w—2)«~*. By adding these parts in any way to the tnitii- 
mum values, a clutch will be given in which each of four parts will 
have a single bond not going to A, and each of w—2 j>arts will have 
two. A part of the latter kind cannot have its two free bonds cur¬ 
ried to a second part of the same kind, by L If two parts be joine<l 
by a single bond there will be left two free bonds. Ultimately it 
will be necessary to join two parts of the first kind to a combina¬ 
tion of parts having but two free bonds, and I will apply. If any of 
the ;i+2 parts of bo diminished by a then will a parts of be 
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«'i(l<lo(l to those of the iirst kind, and however the free bonds may be 
arranged, ultimately the same result as boJore ^\ill be leaehed. 
Therefore cannot equal 7(+^ and still gi\e knot-forms. 

Mu<‘h less can p be greater than ;r4-n. 

10. A given cluleh of a leading partition does not nni<iucly deter¬ 
mine a form. The following proposition however holds. 

nr. Tiikokem. —All or none of the forms deterniine<l by any 
given clutch of a partition arc knot-forms of the order considered. 

For, all forms to be had from any clutch of a given partition may 
be obtained by taking all the possible different changes (consistent 
with the given clutch) of relative position of the various parts. 
l>ut these can all be effected by successive interchanges of the con¬ 
nections of two parts, whether such connections are direct (by a 
single bond), by a 2-gon, by a 3-gon, or arc more complicated. Wo 
may therefore confine the attention to a definite portion of the knot 
and keep the remainder fixed. Let A and B, (Fig. 1, Plato I), be two 
parts connected as shown. Two strings, or two parts of a single 
string, are involved. If there were more all but two would bo 
closed. Let the ends of these strings, or parts of a single string, 
leave the portion of the form under consideration at <f and c on the 
perimeter of A, and b and d on that of B. Cut at these points and 
call the ends a and a', b and b\ c and c\ d and d; a^b^c and d remain 
fi.xed. Now revolve through 180° about the axis AB, and join the 
free ends. 

Before the change there may be three cases. The strings may bo 
I a S I rr 0 I After the change d is joined to c, and o' to 
a ; h' to df, and d' to h. 


0 d 
ab 

become • 

cd 

ad 

V 

h 

bd 


bd 

V 

rf 

a c 

1 

ad 

a' 

e 

h c 

« J 

\hd 

ff' 


ad 

1 

! ad 

/>' 



Therefore coming up to this part of the knot on any siring, we 
must leave on the same string before and after the change. If thcMi 
the form was a knot before the change it will be one after, and 
if a link before it will be a link after. 

IL Goik, —A succession of n 2-gons constitutes an 7^-oo^7, which 
may be open or closed. Since at the 3rd or 2w-f 1st crossing of a 
coil the strings have the relative position of the first crossing, if the 
coil be closed by carrying around the ends to the beginning and 
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:t‘2 


joining them so ns to preserve the law of over and under one h1rhu> 
will be formed. While if from the 2//th crossing llu‘ striiigs are <‘Mr- 
ried around, that string over at tlie Ibt is under nl the 2;dh and, on 


Joining, there will lx* two strings. 


Hence, as is well known, 




is always a knot, while i is 


always a link. 

12, For the purpose of distinguishing between clutches giving 
knots and those giving links, it follows from Theorem III that w(‘ 
may take the direct bonds between any two paits together, and these 
form open coils of the subordinate partition; and further it is evid<‘nt 
from § 11 that any odd open coil (even number of bonds), may be 
dropped, and any even coil (odd number of bonds) may be re]>laced 
by a single bond. If the resulting clutch gives link, so would the 
original. If the resulting clutch be still too complex for easy recog¬ 
nition of its character, the clutch of the subordinate ])anilion ol the 
resulting form may perhaps.be still farther reduced in tlie saim* way. 
If the clutches of low(‘r orders were at hand they also could be used 
for settling the question. 

’ 13, We have the following theorems for throwing out <*liitcheH 
unproductive of knot forms. 

lY. Tueorbm, —If a part be joined to other parts in oveiy case by 
an even number of bonds, there is linkage. For, the string about 
this part is closed by Section 12. 

V. Theorem, —If two parts are connected by two 2-gon8 (of the 
same partition with the parts) there is linking. For they may bo put 
in succession by Theorem HI." When this is done there is a 4-gon of 
the negative partition bound to two other parts in each case hy two 
bonds, and IV applies. 

VI. Theouem,— An odd part joined to one part by an odd number 
of bonds and to other jiarts in every case by an even number of 
bonds may be dropped; for, by Theorem III it becomes a loop with a 
single crossing, and this can have no effect on the question of linking. 

In particular a 3-gon joined by one boml to one pari and by two 
bonds to a second part may be dropped. 

If two odd parts ai*e joined by an odd number of bonds, and are 
joined to other parts in every case by an oven number of bonds there 
is linkage. 

In particular two 3-gons so joined throw out the clutch. 

VIL Theorem. — If two 3-gons, C and D, are themselves joined 
directly and are joined to A and B in each case by a single bond 
there is linkage. 
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For, nCM (fig. 2, Plate I) under we will say at C is over at H and 
M. LCN is then over at C and under at L and N. LHN is over 
at L, under at IT, and over at N. Its continuation is therefore NML 
which is over at N, under at M, and over at L. 

14. Ch.ASS III, Obder n, —In this class we have 

(AB) + (AC) + (BC)=?z 

and an unique solution of equations (a), § 9. Therefore (BC)=7q 
(AB)=/:^—w and (AO) = If two or three of these quantities 

be even, the clutch to which they belong will give a linkage, by 
Theorem IV. In other cases by § there is a knot. 

Suppose ?? to be odd and a even; then k is odd, and ft and y are 
both odd, or both even. In the first case the clutch gives a link, in 
the second a knot. 

Suppose n to be odd, and a odd; then n is even, and of ft and y 
one must be odd and the other even. The clutch gives a link. 

Suppose n to bo even and a even; then it is even and ft^ y are 
both odd or both even. In the first case a knot, in the second a link. 

Suppose n to be even and a odd; then 7t is odd, and of ft and y 
one must be odd and one even, and there is a knot. This proves the 
following: 

VIII. Theorem.— In odd orders only partitions of into three 
even parts, give knots, while in even oi’ders, only these partitions 
give links. 

15. Class IV, Order w. Here 

-(AB) + (CD)=«-/S 
-(AO) + (BD)=x-^ 

-(AD)-f(BC)=::«-d 

(AB) + (AC)+(AD)J«I«^ 

The minimum values of (AB), (AO), (AD), (BO), (BD), (OD), are 
respectively ft-^-x^ y-— k, d— k, 0,0, 0. To get every clutch we must 
add in every possible way to the minimum values of (AB), (AO), 
(AD), all the partitions of « into not more than three parts, none 
greater than 1. But evidently we must increase the minimum 
values of any quantity of the second set (BO), (BD), (OD), by the 
same number that we increase the corresponding quantity of the first 
set. The following scheme which considers in detail every possible 
case, expresses clearly the propositions for determining whether 
clutches of partitions of this class furnish knots or links. Let e or o 
indicate whether a number be even or odd. 

Trans, Conn. Acad,, Yol. VII. 
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The firs! line of this scheme says tliat when n is oven and jc ov<ni, 
and 2n divided into four oven paits, the minimum values of (AB), 
(AC), (AD), will be even, and that if a partition of « into three 
even parts be added to the iiumbeis constituting 

the clutch will be even, and the form a link by Prop, IT. 

One of the propositions proved in this scheme is worthy of separate 
enunciation. 

IX. Thborbm, —In even orders partitions of 2n into four even or 
four odd parts give link-foims only. In odd ordeis partitions into 
four even parts give link-forms only. 

16. X. Thborem.—^I n all orders partitions of six even parts give 
link-forms only. 

For, an even number may be divided into five parts, of whi(b four, 
two or none shall bo odd. After the application of g/2 the only 
parts to be found in the leading partition will be 4-gonb and 2‘gous. 
Every form under consideration will be reduced so as to have as lead** 
ing partition one of the following, with a clutch of which every 
number is 1. 

4", 4^2, 4*2*, 4*2*, 4*2*, 42*, 2*. 

In the lower ordei-s 4*2*, 4*2*, 42*, and 2® have been lound to give 
no knots. 

If the form given by 4® be drawn it is found in any particular 
case to consist of four closed curves, and theiefore by Theorem III is 
always a link-form. On drawing 4*2* it also proves to be a linkage. 
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Tho partition 4®2 with the given clutch can not exist in a plane. 
This happens in two cases in order 10. On drawing the forms in 
such oases additional crossings will he found to be necessary. It is 
therefore true that in all orders, partitions of six even parts give link- 
forms only. 

A synthetic proof of this theorem is })ossiblo. 

11. Instead of continuing the consideration of the general subject 
Wb shall now illustrate the method of determining the knot-foi*ms of 
any order by a particular consideration of order 10. 

Tho number of partitions of 20 into parts none greater than 10 or 
less than 2 is lO'?.* These, arranged in dictionary order, are given 
in full in Table I. 

Of these the single partition of Class II gives a link, § 11; the 
thirty-seven marked II are cut out by Theorem II. In Class III, 
Theorem VIII throws out 8®4 and 86®; in Class IV, Theorem IX the 
eight partitions marked IX; and in Class X, Theorem X the three 
marked X. The partitions remaining in Classes III to VI inclusive 
are alone taken as leading partitions; for, all remaining partitions 
appear in every possible way as subordinate partitions (§ 2), and 
can, therefore, furnish no additional knot-forms. 

We have then to tabulate the clutches of those partitions still 
remaining in Classes III to VI. We at once write down Tables II 
and III in which are omitted all clutches that are thrown out by 
Sections 14 and 16. In Class V, a table with headings as shown 
in Table IV is used. We take for illustration the first partition, 
7*2*. Here x=a, and /?—;£, y—d—x, s—h are 4, —1, —1, —i. 
In this class we must add in every possible way to the minimum 
values of (AB), (AC), fAD), (AE) the partitions of 2h into four 
parts, or fewer, none greater than I, The only partitions of 6 
meeting these conditions are 2-* and 2® 1®, which maybe added in 
seven different ways to 4, -—I, —1, —1, giving the dififerent clutches 
of the table. Thus adding 1, 2, 2,1, to d—7^, we 

have (AB), (AC), (AD), (AE), equal to 6, 1,1, 0, respectively. Sub¬ 
tracting (AB) from etc. 

2B=(BC) +(BD) + (BE)=2 
SC =(BO) + (CD) + (CE) = 1 
2D=(BD) +(CD) + (DE)=1 
2E=(BE) -h(CE) + (DE)=2. 

These quantities are put in the columns headed JSB, .20, 2D, 2B, 
* See Tait, Trans. Boy. Soc. Edin., vol. xxxii, p. 342. 
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and all the possible solutions of this set of equations hero ixh 
throughout the work are written down by in sport ion. The rest of 
thivS table is made out in the same way. In Table V we niiisl, in 
every possible way, add the partitions of 3;r into lour parts or few(*r, 
none greater than 1. In the general case we add the partitions 
of (jt>—3);f into pai*ts none greater than ;r —1. In the eoin- 
pleto Table IV there are 400 clutches, and in Table V 1000, It has 
not been thought necessary to publish more than a sample of either 
table. 

18. Having completed the tables of clutches we next cast out in 
Tables IV and V all clutches unproductive of knot-forms. 'The 
theorems already established are sufficient for this purpose. The 
routine followed will be readily understood from considering its use 
in the samples given of Tables IV and V. 

Partition T2*: in clutch (1) A and H are coniiooted by two 
2-gons, and V applies ; (4) becomes (3) by interchanging I) and K; 
(1) becomes (6) by interchanging C and D; and in (2) and (5) we 
have SL 2-gon solely bound to a single part, and I appliefl. 

Partition 6^42^; clutch (1) is thrown out by IV since a 6-gou B is 
joined to A by fodr bonds and to 0 by two; Theorem IV casts out 
(4) because of C, (14) because of 0, (U) because of B, and (20) be¬ 
cause of A; in (2), (3), (8), (9), (11), (12), (16) and (18) a 2-gon is solely 
joined to a single part, and I applies; in (6) B and C form a combi¬ 
nation solely bound to A, and I applies; I thi’ows out also (10) where 
D and E are bound together and to C, and (13) where the same 
parts are bound to B; interchanging 1) and E (7) becomes (0); 
interchanging A and B (16) becomes (7). 

Partition 6*32 ; I throws out (2), (3), (6), (8), (14), (10), (19), (20), 
(26), (2'r), (30), (81), (38), (S7) and (38); by interchanges of parts 
( 9), (32)- (U), 

( 7)S( 1), (18)^( 3), (26)==( 4), (84) -(12), 

(18)=(10), (21)=(10), (28)=(23), (36)-. ( l), 

(16)=(12), (22)==(21), (29)^23), ami (86) " ( 9). 

In (4) I) is dropped by VI, and B thus is ohangod to a 4-gon; 
then the application of §12 leaves the two 8-gons A and 0 joine<l 
by two 2-gons, E and the still farther reduced B; V, tliere- 
forc, shows that the clutch gives links only. In (9), drop by VI 
and B becomes a 2-gon and A a 3-gon; the two 3-gons A and D are 
connected by the two 2-gons E and the reduced B; therefore the 
clutch gives links, by V. In (11) drop 0 by VI and the two a-gons 
A and B are connected by the two 2-gous E and the reduced I); V 
applies. 
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Til Table V, clutch No. (1) of 53* is thrown out by 1. Tn (2) the 
two 3-gons E and F are joined together by a single bond and to A 
in each case by two bonds, and VI applies; or we might use I. 
Theorem VI throws out (4), since the two 3-gons B and F are joined 
to eacl) otlier by a single bond and to other parts in each case by 
two bonds, Tn (5), drop F, by VI; B becomes a 2-gon joining D 
and E, and they are 3-gons connecting A and C. An obvious exten¬ 
sion of Theorem VII throws out the clutch. Since in (7) B and C 
are joined together and to A, I applies. 

This process is continued until all clutches which do not give 
knot-foims have been thrown out, as well as those clutches which 
are repetitions of clutches previously given. The samples given of 
Tables IV and V constitute about one-twentieth of the complete 
tables. 

19. We are now ready to draw the foms which the remaining 
clutches furnish. 

Definition.— The number of Circular arrangemenU of n things is 
the number of distinct ways in which n things can be arranged in 
a circle, the order whether direct or retrograde being of no con¬ 
sequence. 

For illustration of the general method wo consider in detail the 
productive clutches of partition 6®42®. In clutch (6) the two 6-gons 
are connected, by three bonds, by a 2 gou, and by a 4-gon which is 
connected with one 6-gon by two bonds and with the other by a 
2-gon and one bond. There will be as many forms from this clutch 
as there are circular arrangements of a a a b (cd), whei'e c and d 
may not be separated. These are 

a a a b (cd) 
a a a b (dc) 
a a b a (cd) 
a a b a (dc). 

The four forms 0®Cj, C*Cj, 0*Cj, C®c^, can at once be drawn. 
See Plate V, Knot LXIV. 

In (19), the only other clutch of this partition that affords forms, a 
6-gon is connected with a 4-gon directly, by a 2-gon, and by a 6-goji 
which is connected with the 4-gon by a single bond and by a 2-gou. 
There are two circular arrangements of a b (cd), namely a b (cd) and 
b a (cd); these furnish the two forms C^dj, C®dj,. Knot XXX, 
Plate III, In practice the operations described in this section and 
in the preceding are performed simultaneously. 

20. In Class VI every productive partition is used as a leading 
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partition. But since the subordinate partitions boro bolonsif to t!u‘ 
same class, every form, with certain exceptions, will b<‘ found 
twice; this affords a chock on the coinplctoness of this part of the 
work. The exc(‘ptions are the<r^y 7 >/f/c/#wvi^/kiu>t-forins, Tli<‘se have 
the same partitions similarly connecte<l both as leadiuju^ and as sub¬ 
ordinate partitions. These tluTefore appear but onee. 

In the partition 5^*^, wliich was given as the shortest possible 
illustration of Table V, clutch (3) furnishes a single form DV,, which 
already had been obtained under 54®3‘2®; cluteh ((») givi‘H two whiesh 
had been obtained, Dn^ under 643*2® and under 54*32*. Clutch 
(8) gives the only new knot-fonn from this partition, .viz: th(‘ 
amphicheiral D’o. 

From the clutches of Classes III, IV, V" and VI 361 ten-fold knot 
forms are obtained. 

21. The Derimtion of Knots from Knot^l^nns. —Prof. Tait has 
not described the methods which he used in his derivation of tlie 
knots of lower orders from the knot-fonns. In 1884 he says “the 
treatment to which I have subjoetecl Kirkman’s collection of forms, 
ill order to group together more Taricties or transformations of one 
special form, is undoubtedly still move tentative in its nature; and 
thus, though I have grouped together many widely difterent forms, I 
cannot be absolutely certain that all those grouj)s arc essentially dif¬ 
ferent from one another.” 

If a ten-fold knot be placed upon a plane in such a way as to have 
but ten crossings the eye will project it upon the plain* in a form 
which will be found among the 364 above obtained. If the knot 
gives more than one form it will be possible to obtain any other of 
its forms by one or more turnings over of restricted portions of the 
knot while the remainder is hehl fixed. Now the string (‘annot issu<* 
from the portion of the knot tiiat is turned at more than four points, 
for in that case the turning would introduce coimetmtive overs, and 
one or more additional crossings; the portion of the knot that is 
turned must therefore bo wholly between two parts of the given 
knot form and in turning it we untwist two of the strings at one 
point and twist two at another, the i*osult being simply to change 1 be 
position of a single bond from one end of the conue<*tk)n to the 
other. The class of the form is therefore not changed, and all the 
forms of any knot belong to the same class, 

22. Moreover in order 10 and lower orders all the forms coming 
from any clutch are obtained by changing the position of single 

* Trans, Roy. Soo. Kdin., vol xxxii, p. aa*?. 
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bonds in the connections of pairs of parts. Therefore in these orders 
all forms from any clutch are forms of the same knot. The sub¬ 
ordinate partitions of these forms are then to be examined and all 
forms added which are obtained from them by changing the positions 
of connections of their parts, retaining the given clutch of the subor¬ 
dinate partition. These fornns in turn arc treated in the same way, 
but it will usually happen that no new form of the knot is obtained 
and the complete determination of the knot in all of its forms is 
j&uished. 

23. We take for illustration Knot I of Class IV, shewn on Plate I 
Bcf, becomes by twisting about a vertical axis the 2 gon connect¬ 
ing the 8-gon and 7-gon. The first crossing below is opened and the 
strings above are crossed, the rest of the knot remaining fixed. 
Twisting the 2-gon again is obtained and nothing new is gotten 
by further changes of the forms. Since the negative partition in 
every case consists of two parts joined by throe syimnetrical connec¬ 
tions, which have only one circular arrangement, there are no other 
forms of Knot X. 

24. The knots of Class III, order n, are unique; since three things 
have but one circular arrangement. 

25. The knots of Classes III, IV, V will be found with their forms 
grouped together in Plates I-V. On Plates V-VII are figured the 
forms of Class VI grouped as they come from the clutches, except 
that no form is repeated. The knots of this class will be found in 
Table VI. Every knot-form is the projection of two knots, one of 
which is the perverted image of the other, and consequently each 
group of knot-forms belongs to two knots which are in general 
different. If a series of knot-forms contains any amphicheiral form 
then it will also contain the perversion of every form of the series 
not amphicheiral. The series consists of the forms of one knot and 
not of two. 

26. In order 101 find, counting a knot and its irreconcilable perver¬ 
sion as two: 


Class. 

Forms. 

Knots. 

Knots. 

in, 

6 

12 

G 

nr, 

25 

30 

15 

V, 

200 

128 

C4 

VI, 

133 

64 

39 

Totals, 

364 

234 

124 
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Tn lower orders Professor Tait has found: 


Orders. 

Poims. 

ICnola. 

Knols. 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

i 

3 

(5 

3 

5 

3 

7 

10 

11 

7 

8 

27 

31 

IS 

0 

100 

83 

41 


The fourth column contains the numhers as they arc given by Tait, 
the perversions of knots not being counted. 

In so long a labor as is involved in making such i\ c(misu« the 
opportunities for error arc many. Any errors or omissions that 
may bo found in the census are to bo attributed to the writer rather 
than to the method, which is simple and direct. 


TabIiII l.---PmUh07i8 of 20. 


Class IX. 
10^ 

Class IT I. 
f 1082 

n J 1073 

I 105® 
9®2 
983 
974 
965 
8«4 
8t5 
86 ® 
W 
Class TV, 
1062® 
10532 
104»2 
^1043® 

(■ata* 

m2 

964 a 
963* 
94*3 


Yin. 

vni. 


II. 


n. 


Ol. tv. 

—Contln’d 

Cl. V.—Confciu’d. 

Cl-ASS VI. 

IX. 

8^2^ 


r8C2^ 

II. 102" 


8732 


8532® 

II. 032' 

IX. 

8042 

II. J 

84*2* 



863^ 


843*2 

8:V2» 


86*2 


83‘ 

[ 762' 


8543 

7^2^ 

TI.S 7432* 

IX. 

84* 

7632® 

( 73-2-‘ 


7*42 

7542® 

X. 6“2^ 

TX. 

7®3® 

763*2 

6632* 


7662 

74*32 

X. 64*2' 


7643 

743» 

643*2“ 

IX. 

76*3 

6*42“ 

63*2 


764* 

623«2 

6®42'» 

IX, 

612 

60*2* 

6®3^2® 


6*63 

60432 

54*32® 

IX. 

6*4* 

663’'^ 

543«2 


66*4 

04*2 

53» 

IX. 

5* 

04*3* 

X, 4*2* 

Class V. 

6*32 

4*3®2 

TT J 

n()42* 

6*4*2 

4®3' 

n. - 

[103^2* 

6*43* 



962* 

81*3 

Class VII, 

IT. H 

9432* 

4* 

IL 82« 


[93*2 


IT, 732“ 


ot,.vn.-()oiiti'rt 

“• j w 
6"2'' 
M32‘ 

63 V 
4»2‘ 
^r‘3®2® 
43*2“ 

3®2 

Clash VriT. 


11 . 

11. 


62’ 

5:t2« 

4®2’' 

mu 

3*24 


Olahh K1. 
11. 'ir 

Clash X. 
210 


Table IL --for jp=:3. 



g'S'e 

Partition. 

S'S'e 

<,3.ES, 

Partition. 

So o' 

9*2 


974 


— 

5 3 2 Ad 

983 


966 


■■ 

4 3 3 AI 
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Table III. — Clutches for p=4. 


Partition. 

!>e 

1 11 
<a, f.'o 

II! 

oS'q' 

1 

«o*S**‘ 


8t32 

5 1 0 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Bai, Bag, Bat. 

A—2 add 1, 1 


6 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Bb. 

8633 

4 1 1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Be. 

8552 

3 3 0 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Bd]] Bdsi. 

8543 

3 2 1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Bei, Beg. 



4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

! Bf. 

7^42 

4 l-I 

6 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Bg. 

KssS add 2, 1 
1, 1, 1 
tC52 


5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 2 

2 

2 

Same as Bg A:B.f 

3 2-1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

t Bhi. Bhg. 



4 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Bi. 

7643 

3 1 0 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Bj. 



3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

• 3 

1 

2 

Bk:, Bkj. 



4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Bl. 

7644 

2 11 

3 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Bm. 

1 


3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Bn. 

6653 

2 1-1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

3 

4 

1 

Bo. 

A=4 add 


3 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Same as Bo A:B. 

3, 1 

2, 1, 1 
2, 2 


3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

Bp. 

6654 

110 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 

Br. 



3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Bs. 



4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 Bq. 


■ SBs-5ji3 —ABssBOh- BD, etc. f A:B signifies that A and B are to he interchanged. 


Table iV.—/ or »=6 




Si it ^ 

Partition. 

Add 

1 i 1 

V2^ 

0222 

4-1-1- 

KsssS add 
Parti’n of 2«: 

2211 


222 



2211 

1221 


at 


* 

6342* 

2033 

2 0-2- 

k=4. add 

3023 


332 

0323 


3311 

0233 


3221 

1133 


2222 

3122 



1322 



1223 



2123 



2222 


4* 

* 





oS'ea 

SSB 

3-1-l-l 

4 1 1 L 

111 

112 2 

6 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 
0 0 1 

2 112 

6 110 

* 

0 0 2 
1 0 1 
oil 
* 

2 4 11 

4 0 11 

2 0 0 

14 2 1 

6 0 0 1 

10 0 

4 12 1 

2 3 0 1 

1 2 1 

4 2 11 

2 2 11 

2 1 1 

3 3 11 

3 111 

3 0 0 
2 10 
2 0 1 

13 2 2 

6 10 0 

0 0 1 
0 10 

1 0 0 

3 12 2 

3 3 0 0 

0 1 2 
0 2 1 
1 1 1 

3 2 2 1 

3 2 0 1 

2 10 
1 2 0 
111 

2 3 2 1 

1 

» 

4 10 1 

4 2 0 0 

it 

2 0 0 
10 1 
1 1 0 


No. 


(1) Y. 

( 2 ) 1 . 

C3) Oa. 

(d) Same as (3) I>:E. 
(6)1. 

(6) Cbif Cbg, Obg. 

( 1 ) Same as (6) 0:D. 

(1) m 

(2) T. 

(3) T. 

(4) lY. 

(6)T. 

(6)0^c,C*C90*C80aC4. 

,('?) = (6) BzK. 

( 8)1 

(9) 1. 

( 10 ) 1 . 

(U)L 

( 12 ) 1 . 

(13)1. 

(U) lY. 

(15) 1. 

(16) H('r) A:B. 

(It) lY. 

(18) L 

;i9)0*di, G»d*. 

:20) lY, 

« » « 


TBANSi^OONN, ACADm Yol. YU. 


OoTm 1886. 
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Table VT.'-^Oluk}im far p 5 {ooAtmteil). 


Partition 


n‘.J2 

/c==:5 add 
U2 
4411 
433 
4321 
4222 
3331 
3322 




Add 

^ 

1 U J 

CQ <0 

II 

1 

S' 

M 

S'5'S'g 

■*4 '<1 

Sow 

pww 

S^o 

No. 

0214 

0 0 -2 -3 

n 3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 0 


0424 


5 1 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 0 ! 

(2)1. 

1144 


4 4 

1 

I . 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

1 

(.'{) I AUCA 




1 





3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(4) VI,t?12, V. 


1 








3 

0 

1 

1 

0 0 

(0) 

0433 


6 1 

2 

2| 

1 ^ 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

(«)' 

0334 


5 2 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

(1) (1)A:I! 

0343 


5 2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

(B)l. 

12 U 


4 3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

010 

() 

1 

(»)VI, SI 2, V. 

(10) Czi, (!%, 





1 

k 

t 




2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 










2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

(U)VI, V. 

1243 


4 3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

(12) O'a 


1 








2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

(13)— 10) A:ll. 



• 







2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

(14) r. 

1324 


4 2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

a 

1 

(16) ' (12) A:B 


1 








1 

3 

O! 

0 

i 

0 

(16) 1. 










1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

01(17)- (r))A:H. 

1423 


4 1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

10 0 

1 

(I8)"(3) A:B. 










0 

3 

ll 

|0 

1 

0 

(19)1 










0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

(20) 1. 

2224 


3 3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

(21) -(I0).\:lii' H:(J 

(22) “(21) ll.C. 










1 

2 

0 

,1 

1 

0| 






1 




2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 i(a:i) o'li. 

1333 


4 2 

2 211 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 '(2j) (!») A B. 










1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

(26) “(1) AiB 










1 

1 


3 

0 

0 

(26) I. 

2233 


3 3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(27) I. 










2 

1 

o'o 

1 

1 

(28),••(23) B.(’ \:B 










2 

0 

111 

0 

1 

(29)(23) A:Ii. 










1 

2 

fl lo 

2 

0 

(30) 1. 










1 

() 

i\‘i 

0 

0 

(31)1. 










1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

0 

(32)- (1I)B:<’AA:B 

2323 


3 2 

3 2, 

l2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0, 

0 

2 

0 

(33) I. 






1 




1 

2 

ol 

0 

1 

1 

(34). (I2)B!A&H:0 
(36):-(l) A:U&B:(' 
(36). (9)A:BAB:() 





1 

1 




0 

2 

1 i 

1 

1 

0 










1 

1 

1: 

1 

0 

1 










2 

1 


0 

0 

2 

m I- 










0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

(38) 1. 



\ 

* 



) 

H 






# 


* * 


Table V - (Mc}mforp^ 



oS'StSi 

ill: 

SfiH 

46 

# y 

3 0 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 1 0 

(1)1. 

2 10 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 J 

(2) VI. ^ 

1110 

1 0 1 

0 0 0 

(3) Knot 1) Htiof 
f)4J32«. 

2 0 0 1 

0 0 0 

2 0 0 

(4) VI 

^0111 

1 1 0 

0 0 0 

(6) Vll, 

lO 2 1 0 

0 1 1 

0 0 0 

(0) Knot Duj of 
knot 
r»4*»32‘'' 

2 0 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 11 

[1)1 

110 0 

* 

0 1 0 

* 

0 1 1 

(8) Knot D^o 
Ainpli. 

» # « 
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Table Yl’-^Kmts of Class VT. 


Knot. No. Forms. 


I 0 Dili, Dsia, t)ai, Dui. Ban, Ba^. 

II I I Dl). 

III I 4 Bo^j Bcj, Be I, BC(. 

IV I I BOi, Dea Be», Bet. 

7 I 2 Bfi, Bfa. 

Vr I *1 Bki Ampli, Dkafl,* B^j Ainpli. 

VII ^ 1 Dl Amph. 

VIII :i Bin, DHu 

IX 10 Bill Amph, Diii||, Dn*<j. Dut||, D®ii||, D^ia Amph. D®hi|, D^hjj, 
D^hs Amph, B^sAmph. 

X 12 Dui, Bna, Buj, Dui, Buo, B-Xi, B-Xj, B®X3, B-'Xi, D^Xo, Boi, Boj.f 

XI 12 Dpi, Dpa, Bp.,, Dpi, Bpn, Bpo, D^e,, D^e.^, D*ea, D^ei, D-Gb, B‘-en. 

XII 9 Bqi, Dq„ Bq^, D®f„ D^fa, B^fa, B*e, B®u, B-h 

XIII 0 Br,, Br.., Dr,, B^q,, B‘-‘qa, D-‘qa. 

XIV 3 Bs, D^Ci, B®ca. 

XV 2 Bt, f)-‘d, 

XVI 9 Dvi, Dv.j, By,, Dya, Dy^, B®g„ B^ga, D®y, D j. 

XVII 9 Bwi||, Dwa Amph, BwJ, DOi Amph, B-lal, BO Amph. 

XVIII (J Dxi, D.va, Dx,, B’i,, D*aa, B‘‘a. 

XIX 4 Dzi Amph, Dz.j|, B*b Amph. 

XX 1 B“b Amph. 

XXI 3 D®i„ I)®i„ IV-V 

XXTT 1 B®k. 

XXIII 1 B«m. 

XXIV I D®n. 

XXV 3 IVpil, D®p., Amph. 

XXVI 3 D*r, Amph, D®ra. 

XXVII 3 D«s„ D®sa, D®S 3 . 

XXVIII 2 Bvi, Bva. 

XXIX 2 D®Wi, B®wa. 

XXX 2 B®Zi, D®za. 

XXXT 1 n^d Amph. 

XXXII 1 B% Am ph, 

XXXIII 4 m Amph, D«f,I, B'*q Amph. 

xxxrv 1 r)-‘g. 

XXXV 1 D«k. 

XXXVI ] n»m Amph. 

XXXVIT 1 B*o Amph. 

XXXVTII 1 B«p Amph. 

XXXIX 1 B»r- 


* The symbol | iudicafces that a form and its perversion are both included, 
t The subordinate partition of Boa, Plate V. should bo 643®2®. 




IV,—Tins AmyIvOLytk* * * § action ok Diastakk ok Malt, vk modikiko 

«Y VARIOUS (W)NJ)rnONK; STUDIJffil) <ilIANTrTATIVMLY. Bv K. 11, 

Onrn’ENORN and (Smo. W. Cuaiminh, Pu.U. 

The close relationhliip existing between the diastase of niiilt and 
the amylolytic ferment of saliva has led us to make a earorul study 
of the conditions favorable to the action of the former, in tin* hope 
of obtaining confirmation of previous results obtained with the sali¬ 
vary ferment.* * The widespread use, moreover, of malt extracts as 
therapeutic agents lends to the work in question a practical interest, 
which in no wise detracts from its value. 

Falkf has recorded that the diastase of malt loses its amylolytic 
power under the influence of dilute acid, similar to the r<‘pment of 
saliva; that it is made inactive by gastric juice and that the retard¬ 
ing influence of a dilute acid (say 0*0186 per cent,) on its amylolytic 
power is diminished by the presence of peptone, owing to the proba¬ 
ble formation of a peptone-acid compound. Falk, moreover, states 
that the retarding action of hydrochloric acid is duo to destruction 
of the ferment, since on neutralization of the acid, amylolytic power 
is not restored, KjeldahlJ has recorded that dilute acids in very 
small quantity retard the amylolytic action of diastase; if, however, 
smaller, minimum quantities of acid are added the amylolytic power 
of diastase is increased. The same investigatori^ has also noticed 
a like accelerating action of very small quantities of acid on invertin, 
Basnitzll has found that the presence of carbonic acid invariably in¬ 
creases the amylolytic power of diastase. Detmerll Ims recorded the 
same fact and in addition, that small quantities of citric acid as W(dl 
as of phosphoric and hydrochloric acid increase the diastatic pow<*r 
of malt. Larger quantities of those acids render the malt extract in¬ 
active. Detmer has also found that the presence of a very slight 
alkaline reaction diminishes the amylolytic power of the ferment. 
Brown and Heron***' state that a malt extract neutrglizod with barium 
hydroxide has its amylolytic power somewhat weakened; thus im- 

* Ohittendeu and Bmith, Trans. Conn. Acad., vol. vi, p. 34;i. 

f Virchow’s Archiv, voL Ixxxiy, p. US. 

t Jahresbericht fdr Thierchemio, 18*19, p. 382. 

§ Jahreshericht fur Thierchenxie, 1881, p. 449, 

I Berichte der deutsch chm Gesell, vol. xi, p. 1443. 

t Zeitschrift fur physiol, ohemie, vol. vii, p. 2. 

Liebig’s Aunalen der Ohemie* vol. exeix, pp. 236-288. 
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plying that the forinent acts more vigorously in the naturally acid 
extract than in a neutral fluid. The same investigators found that 
tnnking the extract faintly alkaline with sodium carbonate filso 
diminished somewhat the activity of the ferment, while sodium 
hydro\ide completely stopped the action of the ferment. A like re¬ 
sult was also obtained on the addition of 0*06 per cent, salicylic acid. 

Su<*h are the leeorded statements bearing on this question. Few 
<piantitative results are given, and the influence of proteid matter, 
aside from its connection with dilute acid, has not been considered. 

Method employed 

A fresh malt extract was prepared for each series of experiments, 
since the fluid tends rapidly to become acid, owing to the develop¬ 
ment of schizomycetes. The extract was prepared from coarsely 
ground malted barley, by simply extracting it with water at 40*^ C. 
for two to three hours (5 grams barley to 100 c. c. water), then filter¬ 
ing, neutralizing and diluting to 500 c. c. 

Owing to the groat difficulty of obtaining perfectly neutral starch, 
that used in the present woi’k was prepared from potatoes, thoroughly 
washed and dned, making a starch perfectly neutral to the most 
delicate test papers. The volume of each digestive mixture in the 
various experiments was 100 c. c., containing 1 gram of starch pre¬ 
viously boiled with a portion of the water, a definite quantity of the 
malt extract and a given amount of acid, alkali, or proteid matter, 
except in the control, which was naturally free from the latter. In 
determining amylolytio power the digestive mixtures were warmed 
at 40® C. for thirty minutes, after which further ferment action was 
stopped by boiling the fluid. The extent of amylolytic action was 
then ascertained by determining in oue-fourtli of the fluid, made up 
to 100 0 . 0 ., the amount of reducing bodies by means of Allihn’s* 
gravimetric method; the reducing bodies being then calculated, for 
the sake of convenience, to dextrose, from which in turn, was calcu¬ 
lated the percentage of starch converted, 

l}iftueiice ofeodium carbonate on the amylolytic actimi of diaetme. 

Previous experimentsf with saliva have shown that the percentage 
of alkaline carbonate which absolutely or to a certain extent hinders 
its amylolytio action can be designated only for a definite mixture 
and not in a general sense, owing to variations in the amount of pro- 


* ZeitBchrift £ur Analytis<die Ohemie, voL aedi, p. 44.8. f Ohittenden and Smith. 
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teid matter present and doubtless also in part to increase or <l(‘(*roas(‘ 
in the amount of ferment. 

ft became necessary, therefore, at first, to ascertain sonu*thinijif re- 
gardins* the lelative amylolytic action of the malt (‘\tra(*l, \\hich 
contains some proteid matter. Thiee (luantities of malt <‘vfruct 
were em}>loyod, whieh by thirty minutes wanning at 10' <\ with 
1 gram of starch in the manner already deseriboil, gave the follow^- 
ing results: 

rotikl amount 

Malt extract. Wt Ou tu H tluclUM ixxUt h StuK h < oitv ( 1 1( <1 

10 o c. 0*1192 pfum 0 2128 i^iam * 21 So jkm coul 

15 0*1489 OoO^S 27 U 

25 0 154,1 0 1150 2H 15 

It is interesting to note here that, as in the case of the amylolytic 
ferment of saliva, there is no quantitative relation between tin* 
amount of ferment and the extent of amylolytic action ; it is only 
when the ferment solution is greatly diluted that amylolytic action 
can he taken as a definite measure of the amount ot ferment 
present. Kjeldahl* has likewise studied the influence ot the (piiintlt) 
of diastase upon the amount of sugar formed under given conditions 
and he came to the conclusion that the founation of sugar was pro¬ 
portional to the amount of ferment only up to a certain point; be¬ 
yond which, increase in the amount of ferment was not aceompanitnl 
by propoiljional increase in the formation of sugar. 

Preliminary experiments showed us that the ferment of malt is 
very susceptible to the action of sodium carbonate; the addition ot 
even 0*026 gram of the alkaline carbonate to l^e. c. of perfectly 
neutral malt extract, with subsequent dilution to 100 c. c. allowed no 
diastatie action whatever. Following are two series of cvporinicnts 
illustrating the action of different percentages of sodinin carhonalef 
on the ferment under different degrees of dilution. 

a with 15 e c. of the standurd ninlt cxtiutd 


NfaaOo,. 

Wi.Oulnlil 

*1 otal anumul 
riUutlus bo<l: 

Sint eh < tni\( III il 

0 

0 111*71 grain 

() 279t s 

25 11 pC) C( lit 

0 0005 po! cent 

0*1,118 

0*2084 

24*15 

0*0010 

0*12*74 

0*2690 

23 30 

0 0020 

0*0644 

0*1124 

10*11 

0*0050 

0 019*7 

0*0434 

3 90 

0 0080 

0*0134 

0 0312 

2*«0 

0*0100 

0*0135 

0*0,514 

2 82 

0*0125 

0 0005 

0 0148 

1*33 

0*0260 

0 




* Jahresborioht fur Thierchemie, 18*79, 381. 

f The Btaudard solutions of sodium carbonate employed m these oxporitnent 5 woto 
made from the chemically pure anhydrous salt. 
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b. with 30 c. c. of tlie standard malt extract. 

Total amount 


Najlo,. 

Wt CmnK. 

reducing bodies 

Starch coni 

0 

0*1060 gram. 

0-3.H72 gram. 

30-34 

0 001 por cont. 

0-1578 

0-3224 

29*01 

0 003 

0-U66 

0-2986 

26-87 

0 005 

0 1117 

0-2334 

21-00 

0-010 

0 0380 

0-079C 

7-16 

0 025 

0 0238 

0-0516 

4-64 

0 060 

0 




It is evident from these results that the amylolytic power of dias¬ 
tase, like that of pfyaline, is diminished in proportion as the percent¬ 
age of alksiline carbonate is increased. Moreover, it would appear 
by comparison with results previously obtained* that diastase is far 
more susceptible to the action of sodium carbonate than ptyaline, and 
also that dilution of the malt extract does not so materially affect 
the retarding action of the different percentages of alkaline car¬ 
bonate as in the case of saliva. Both of these results, however, may 
be due either to the presence of a larger amount of proteid matter in 
the saliva or to the presence of a larger proportion of ferment, or in 
fact, to both. It is noticeable in both series of experiments that the 
amylolytic power of the ferment after gradually diminishing appears 
to receive a sudden clieck, which in the larger amount of malt ex- 
trac.t is produced by just double the percentage of carbonate requisite 
with the smaller amount of malt. In this way the effect of dilution 
is apparent and shows moreover that the exact influence of a given 
perceniage of the alkaline carbonate can be designated only for a 
defiiut<‘ mixture. 

DestmcUm action of sodium carbonate on diastase. 

In order to ascertain how far the retarding action of sodium car¬ 
bonate is duo to destruction of the ferment, the following experiment 
was tried. Hix nuxtures were made as follows: 



I 

2 


4 

6 

6 

Mult extract. .. 

30 e.c. 

30 f.c. 

30 ac 

HO c.o 

30 C.0 

. 30 C.C. 

K'a 4 <Jo» sol. 

0 

1*26 

J'lji 2-6 “ 

O-lji 2-6 “ 

O’bi 6 “ 

0*6^ 10 “ 1 

lUO . 

20 

18-76 “ 

17-6 “ 

Jfc- 

16 “ 

10 “ 


60 

60 

50 

50 

60 

60 

Per cent. NaeCo# 

0 

0-0026 

0*005 

0*025 

0-06 

0*1 


These were warmed at 40® C. for 1 hour, then neutralising and 
etpializing mixtures were added as follows: 


* Ohittenden and Smith, 
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12 » If) 

0*1 per cent. 1101 0 0*12 c c. 0 86 c. c. i 26 c. c. 8 h c. i‘ lO l>f) c v, 

0*5 “ NuaCo,)* 10 c.c. 0*76 0*5 7 5 5-0 0 

0*1 UOl f 10-05 10*55 10*1 12*7 8 15 0 

The six solutioiiK were now exactly alike; neutral to test papers 
and contained tlio same ainonntH of diastase and sodium ehlori<lt‘. 
They had, however, been exposed to the action of the al)o\<‘ percamt- 
ages of sodium carbonate for 1 hour at 40® (\ Their atnylolytie 
power was now determined in the usual manmu* (action on I gniin of 
starch in a total dilution of 100 o. c.) with the following results: 


No. 

Wi.CuinW 

Total amount 
l>odl(‘s. 

hlnrcli t*oii\ntl(*cl 

1 

0*1739 gram. 

0*3558 grtim. 

32 02 |)(*r ootil 

2 

0*1737 

0*3551 

31*97 

;t 

0-1745 

0*3570 

32 13 

4 

0-0341 

0*0722 

0*10 

5 

0 0319 

0*0078 

(MO 

C 

0*0281 

0*0l*>02 

5*11 


No destructive action is apparent until 0*025 per cent, sodium car* 
bonate is reached; warming the malt extract with 0*005 percent, 
sodium carbonate causes no destruction whalovcn*, while witli 0*025 
per cent, destruction is very great. The amount of malt e\tract 
(SO 0 . 0 .) experimented with, being the same as was used in <leter- 
mining the influence of alkaline carbonate on the amylolytic power 
of the ferment, the two series of results arc directly comparabk^ and 
show plainly that the retarding action of small percentages, in the 
present case up to 0*006 per cent., is due to simple rctanlation with¬ 
out destruction of the fonuent. Beyond this point, howov<»r, as in 
the presence of 0*025 per cent, the greatly diminished amylolytic 
action is due to destruction of the feinnont. Hence it MX>uhl ap})ear 
that in the case of the diastase of malt the destnuttivc action of 
sodium carbonate is out of all proportion to its retanling action. 
This apparent difference, however, between diastase and the ptyuliiui 
of saliva is due, as wc shall show later on, to th<‘ (umiparatively 
small amount of proteid matter in the malt. oxtra(‘t/. Saliva very 
greatly diluted, so that the percentage of protoid matter is reduce<l 
to a minimum, shows similar results. 

Influence ofneutredpeptone on the mnyhlytlc ucthn of iUmtme, 

It was demonstrated some time since,f that the presence of neutral 
peptone tends to increase the amylolytic action of neutral saliva. 

«• The two equalizing mixtures were united before being added to the main Holutions, 

f Chittenden and Ely, Amer. Ohem. Jour., vol. iv, 107. 
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Langley and Eves* have confinncd this statement, although they do 
not believe in the theory of a direct stimulation of the ferment, 
advnnco<l by one of us. We find now that neutral peptone added to 
a neutral solution of malt diastase, similarly increases its amylolytic 
action; the increase b<‘ing even greater than noticed in the case of 
neutral saliva. Two series of experiments were tried with the fol¬ 
lowing results; the peptone used being made perfectly neutral with 
a dilute solution of sodium carbonate. 


a, with 15 c. c. of the standard malt extract. 


Ppptono. 

Wt. Ou ui i4. 

Total amount 
r<*(iuoinM bodies. 

Starch converted. 

0 

0*1140 gram. 

0*2320 gram. 

20*88 per cent. 

0*1 porceut. 

0*1645 

0*3154 

28*38 

0*2 

0*1612 

0*3081 

27*76 

0*3 

0-U04 

0*3018 

27*43 

0*5 

0*145t 

0*2070 

26*73 

1*0 

0*1427 

0*2910 

26*19 


6. with 30 c. c. 

(if the standard malt extract. 

0 

0*1736 gram. 

0*3664 gram. 

32*88 per cent. 

O'l por cont. 

0*1847 

0*3772 

33*94 

0*3 

0*1912 

0*3916 

35*24 


Peptone causes increased amylolytic action throughout; with 16 
c. 0 , of malt extract, the smallest amount of peptone gives the 
greatest acceleration, which slowly diminishes as the percentage of 
peptone is increased; with 30 c. c. of malt extract, however, accel¬ 
eration, which is much less than in the preceding series, increases 
with the increase in peptone. It is bard to find any reason for this 
acceleration in amylolytic action, other tlian a direct stimulation of 
the ferment. 

htflmnee of sodmm eorhon<fU ou tM amylolytic aothn of dmstase 
hi f/ieprcMHce of proteid 7nttUe)\ 

Protoid matter tends to prevent th<* retarding action of sodium 
carbonate on this ferment, as in the case of the salivary ferment. 
Thus, the addition of neutral peptone to a malt extract allows vigor¬ 
ous amylolytic action to take place in the presence of percentages of 
sodium carbonate, which alone would completely destroy the ferment. 
The following expei'iments, using 16 c. c. of the standard malt extract 
in each instance, illustrate the influence of peptone on the action of 
sodium carbonate. 


* Journal of Physiology, vol. iv, No. 1. 
Tbans. (Jonn. Acad., Vou VU, T 


OOT., 18$5. 
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With 0-5 per eoiit noutral peptone. 




Toial Amount 


Wa^eo,. 

Wt ( u in»£. 

wduoliiK bodiPH. Stai Ph oon\ pi l <'U 

0 

0-13«8 gium. 

0-2828 p^mni. 

25*15 piM'oonl 

0-001 coni. 

0-M43 

0*21)12 

20*11 

0 0011 

0-1131 

0*2018 

20*21 

o*oo:i 

0-14H5 

0*3030 

21*21 

0*001 

o*uot 

0*2800 

25-11 

0 005 

0-H06 

0*2801 

25-17 

0-010 

0-1311 

0*2082 

21*13 


It is thus seen that the presence of 0‘5 per cent, of noutrni pc‘p(on(» 
entirely ])i‘eveiils the retarding action of the several percentages of 
sodium carbonate, except in the last cxpenineut of the .series wher(‘ 
slight retardation is aj)paront. It is to be renieinbered here that 
even 0*005 per cejit. of sodium carbonate alone, almost (*t>mpletely 
sto]>s the action of the ferment. What at first sight aj»p(‘ars to be 
strange in this last scries of experiments, is tliat the first thr<‘e p<*r- 
eentages of sodium carbonate cause a gradual increase in amylolytic 
action over that of the neutral fluid plus lik(‘ perceiitage of peptone. 
The explanation of this, however, is quite simple. In studying the 
influence of neutral peptone on the action of the Icrment (15 0 . e, 
malt) it was found that the greatest acceleration of aniylolyti<^ action 
was obtained with the smallest percentage of peptone, and moreover 
that ferment action diminished in proportion as the peptone was 
increased. Now peptone undoubtedly prevents the action of sodium 
carbonate on the ferment hy combining with it, forming an alkaline 
carbonate-proteid compound, possessed of but little retailing action ; 
hence in tlie above experiment the first action of the smallest percen¬ 
tages of sodium carbonate is to diminish the amount of free p(»ptone, 
thus causing slight acceleration; further on, however, the iueroased 
amount of alkaline-protoid l)o<ly foriue<I, counteracts the {w*<Md(‘rating 
influence of the free pe|)tone, when gradual retardation (‘(nnmences; 
finally, increase in the percentage of sodimn carbonate leads to tin* 
presence of free sodium carbonate, when amylolytic actitm eotnes to 
a sudden standstill. This point being reached, increasing the jku*- 
centage of peptone prevents the stoppage of ferment action. This 
is well illustrated by the following series of experiments, using larger 
percentages of both peptone and sodium carbonate, but 15 o. c, of 
the malt extract, as before. 
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Nciitril luplom* 

1*0 per eoni 
1 0 
1 0 
1-0 
] 0 
2'0 


Na^COi 
0 

0*010 por cent. 
0-025 
0-050 
0-100 
0-100 


m. ('ll in H- 
0*2078 giam 
U-15S3 
0-1529 
0-1351 
0-0080 
0*13 iJ 


Totcil atuouiit 
1 educing bodies. 

0*4.268 gram 

0 3234 

0-B122 

0-2751 

0-0200 

0-27.30 


Srnreb 

conveited 

38 41 per cent. 

29-10 

27*09 

24 78 

1-88 

24-57 


I lore, as before, the retarding action of sodium carbonate is held 
in check by the peptone, although there is slight retardation due to 
the alkaline-jiroteid body formed. Finally, the percentage of sodium 
carbonate being increased beyond the necessary proportion of pep¬ 
tone, th<*ro is a sudden cessation of ferment action. Increasing the 
amount of peptone, however, prevents this retarding action; evi¬ 
dently the alkaline-protoid body is without much effect on the fer¬ 
ment, only slowly diminishing its amylolytic power. 


hifimwe of acidproteids on the amylolytic action of diastase. 

Falk has noticed that peptone prevents to a certain extent, the 
retarding action of dilute acid on this ferment; no quantitative 
results, however, have been recorded, nor has any attempt been made 
to ascertain whether said action is due to simple retardation, or 
destruction of the ferment, or both. The action of acids, whether 
free or combined with proteid matter, on the diastase of malt is 
particularly important, in view of the rapid passage of the ferment 
into the stomach when taken in therapeutical preparations. Its 
ultimate fate must depend in great part upon the action of free and 
combined (|>rotei<l) hydrochloric acid upon it. It is, moreover, im- 
j)ortant to compare the behavior of the ferment in this respect, with 
the arayl()lyti<^ ferment of saliva. 

An jwpu'ous extract of malt prepared as described, contains but 
little proteid matter; as a rule 2’0-2'5 c. o. of 0-1 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric a<nd arc required to completely saturate the proteid matter 
contained in HO c. c. of the neutral malt extract. This point was 
aseertainod by use of the tropaeolin test for free acid as recommended 
by Danilewsky.* Thus, by way of illustration, in one instance 30 c. c. 
of (carefully neuUalized malt extract required the addition of 3*3 
c. c. 0*1 per cent. IICl to give the tropaeolin reaction for free 
acid, and since nothing smaller than 0*003 per cent, free IICl can be 
detected by this method, it follows, making the proper deduction, 
that 2*3 c. c, of 0*1 per cent. HCl are required to completely saturate 

* (Jcntmlbl. Med Wias., 1880; also description in Trans. Conn. Acad., vol. vi, p. 360, 
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the proteid rnatter iii 30 c. c. of the e'ttract, which would then contain 
0’0023 per cent, cornhined IIOI in the forni of acid-protendH,*** 

Our first cxperiinonts were made to ascertain the inlluen<*e ol small 
percentages ofcoiuhined aci<l on the acMion of tin* rernient, viz: th(‘ 
inlluence of such additions of <liluto aci<l to the neutral malt extract, 
as would completely rtaturato the ]>rolehl matt<‘r pr<‘hent, without 
giving any free acid whatever. The results plainly show that the 
addition of very small <pianiities of dilute hydrocliloric aeid to a 
neutral solution of diastase increases th(‘ amylolylic action of the 
ferment. Following are a tew of the results obtained. 

A. Malt extract, neutral to test papei*s, re<piired 2*1 e. e. t)’l per eent. 
HCl to completely saturate the proteid matter in 30 c. c.; the 
fluid was then acid to test papers but contairn^d no lV<*e acid. 



a, with JO i*. c*. 

oi tlu* 0 \ira(‘i 


Per (eiit. 
combined HOI 

% 

\M.Cainh 

Tot.U ainuuiO ^ . 

rcduciuft botlU“4. SI u(U coiivcrlMl 

0 

0-1030 

0*3332 glam 

20*08 porctml. 

0-0024 

0-1740 

0-3578 

32*10 


h with ITm. e. 

ol Hr* mull exli.u-l 


0 

0'12H5 ^tnai. 

0 2.510 unit)) 

2.151 |)(M 

0-0012 

0*1 too 

0 *2070 

20*78 

Malt extract, 

neutral to test papers, n^piired 

3*1 c, e. O’l per eent. 

HCl to saturate the proteid matter in 30 o. c. of the <»xtra(‘t. 


(t. witli 30 e. 

of the mult o.\truet 


Pci cent 
combined UCI 

\\\. Ou lu *4. 

Total aniomit 

icduclUR bodies. Stuieh «ouvcrted 

0 

0-1505 gram. 

0’32r>K grum. 

20*;i2 p(*r eent. 

o-oo:u 

0-1701 

0-3002 

32* 11 


A. with 15 e.c. 

of liio malt o\liu(*t 


0 

0*1310 gnmu 

0-20HO gram 

21*17 pot* cunt. 

0-00155 

()*1500 

0*3201! 

20*30 

With 30 c. c. 

of malt extract: 

; two tlistinct jireparalions. 

Per cent, 
combined HOI. 

Wt. Ou lu X, 

Total luiiouitt 
mluclnK bodlcH. 1 

Him eh coJJVCPlnd. 

0 

0*1575 gram. 

0*3214 gram. 

28*02 por t'Oiit. 

0-0023 

0-1760 

0-3012 

,32*50 

0 

0-1681 

0*3438 

,30 04 

0-0023 

o-i'r'jo 

0-3020 

32*68 


* Doubtless, however, it is not wholly as UOI-protoid, since tho extract frocpiontly 
oontains a trace of sodium lactate. 
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Siioli a <legpoe of nuiforniity in tbe resultK, makes it evident that 
the slight acfolerating action of the acid-proteid is a constant one 
under llie above conditions, and indeed all of our results in this 
direction cl(‘arly indicate such to he the case. 

Although acid-proteid thus accelerates aniylolytic action, it is still 
able under slightly differont conditions to retard the action of the 
lernient and even cause destruction; thus by warming the amount 
of ferment (;3() c. <*. malt extract), used in the preceding expexament, 
at 40® lor 1 hour with the acid necessary to saturate the proteids, 
in a total volume of 50 c. c., thus doubling the peroeutaye of acid, 
aniylolytic tK*lion was found on subsequent neutralization and testing 
with standi paste, lobe very much diminished. The following results 
obtahuMl with the two malt extracts used in C illustrate this point: 


/>. (\ d. 

IVr mil H(‘l- « 0*004(; 0 0*00413 


Malt extnut.... aOer, ;{0 (•.<*. ;i0*e. e. 30 c. c. 

0*1 percent. 11(^1 0 2':i 0 2*:i “ 

lltfO. 20 “ n-T 20 » 17*7 “ 

50’0e.c. nO'Oc.c. 50*0 c.c 50*0 0 . 0 . 


These solutions were warmed at 40® 0. for 1 hour, then neutraliz¬ 
ing and equalizing mixtures ’were added, after which araylolytio 
action was determined by adding starch paste, diluting to 100 c* c., 
warming at 40® CX for 30 minutes, etc., with the following results, 
expn'ssed in the percentage of starch converted into sugar. 

tt, b. c, d. 

-.> - ^ , -.- , 

30*21 21 *71 20*26 22*06 

Hence, it is apjiareiit that under these conditions, acid-proteids may 
exert a destructive action on the ferment. This destructive action 
takes place with considerable degree of rapidity, as is shown by the 
following o.xpenmont, which at the same time illustrates the acceler¬ 
ating action of smaller percentages of combined acid and confirms 
the preceding (experiments. 

Tlie neutral malt extract re(iuired 2'4 c. c. 0*1 per cent. HOI to 


combine with the proteid matter in 30 c, c. 

DpHtruccive ad ion. 

Aecdenitiiig action. 

-A_ 



S, 

3. 


3, 

Mult extract. 

30 c. c. 

30 c. c. 

30 e,c. 

30 c. e. 

30 e.c. 

0*1 per coni. 1101 

0 

2*4 “ 

2-i 

0 

2*4 “ 

llaO. 

20 “ 

11-6 “ 

17*6 “ 

70* ‘‘ 

70* “ 


50 “ 

50 

50 “ 

100 

100 

Vor cent. TIOl -.. 

0 

0*0048 

0*0048 

0 

0*0024 


* OontamiQg one gram of starch. 
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The amylolytic action of 4 and 6 was tested directly by warming 
the mixtures at 40® C. for 30 minutes and then determining the 
amount of reducing bodies. No. 1 (the control) was wanned at 40® 
C. for 30 minutes, while No. 2 was warmed at the same temperature 
for 15 minutes and No. 3 for 30 minutes. Neutralizing and ecpniliz- 


ing mixtures were added as follows: 



1, 


e!?. 

0*1 per cent. NaaOOs -. - 0 

3*5 c. c. 

3*5 c. c. 

j 0*1 per cent. HOI. 2*4 c. c. 

0 

0 

( 0*1 per cent. NaaOOa--- 3*6 ** 

0 

0 


All three were then mixed with one gram of starch and made up 
to 100 c. c. in order to determine amylolytic action; each solution 
was neutral and contained the same quantity of sodium chloride as 
well as the same amount of ferment and starch. Following are the 


results of all five: 


No. 

Wt. Cuin}^. 

reduclDfir bodies. 

btfticli converted. 

(1 

0*1630 gram. 

0*3332 gram. 

20*98 per cent. 

ja 

0*1253 

0*2554 

22*08 

(3 

0*1196 

0*2434 

21*90 


0-1628 

0*3322 

29*89 

( 6 

0*1749 

0*3678 

32*19 


It is thus seen that with this amount of ferment, 0*0024 per cent, 
combined acid causes an acceleration in amylolytic action (Nos. i 
and 5) amounting to over 2 per cent, in the quantity of starch con¬ 
verted, while warming the same amount of ferment with the same 
amount of acid, but under a less degree of dilation, causes a destruc¬ 
tion of the ferment amounting to 7 per cent, in the conversion of the 
starch; 16 minutes longer at 40® 0. causes only a slightly increased 
destruction. 


Irfimnee of add’^eptom. 

By increasing the amount of proteid matter, larger percentages of 
hydrochloric acid can he added to a malt extract without retarding 
the action of the ferment or even interfering with the accelerating 
action of the smaller percentages. As previously stated, Falk has 
shown that peptone prevents to a certain extent the retarding action 
of hydrochloric acid, but it does more than this, it causes accelera¬ 
tion in ferment action not only in neutral solution, as already shown, 
but in an acid solution likewise, provided there is an excess of pep¬ 
tone present, in which ease the acid-peptone compound formed, causes 
greater acceleration than the same percentage of peptone alone 
would do if added to a neutral solution of the ferment. The follow- 
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iug experiments, wliioh we have repeated many times, testify to the 
accuracy of this stutcmeiit: 


P(‘r emit. 
Peptone. 

P(i cent, 
coinbim d IlCl 

Wt, Cu m li. 

Total amount 
rednclnK hodic s. 

St lull 
concerted. 

0*2 

0 

0*2118 grum. 

0 4356 giani. 

39*20 per cunt. 

0 2 

o-ooon 

0 2168 

0*4460 

40*11 

0-2 

o*o«or> 

0*2115 

0*4348 

3913 

02 

0*0030 

0*2165 

0 4154. 

to IS 

0-2 

0*0050 

0*21*?6 

0*4478 

40*30 

0-2 

0 

omo 

0*3640 

31*86 

0-2 

0*0003 

0*1'726 

0*3632 

31*78 

0*2 

0*0005 

0*1802 

0*3688 

3317 

0*2 

0*0010 

0*1T94 

0*3672 

33 04 

0*2 

0*0030 

0*1766 

0*3610 

32 49 

0*3 

0*0050 

0*1775 

0*3632 

32*68 


Acceleration in amylolytic action is here quite noticeable; the pep¬ 
tone, however, is in considerable excess. As the peptone approaches 
saturation, retardation commences as is shown by the following ex¬ 
periments ; such a point being reached, however, retardation can be 
completely prevented by increasing the amount of peptone. 


Percent. 

Peptone 

Pel cent, 
eoiublttcd HCl. 

Wt. Cu 111 ^ 

Total amount 
reduclttgr bodiCK. 

htareli 

coDTerted. 

02 

0 

0*1716 gram. 

0*3508 gram. 

31*57 per cent. 

0 2 

0*008 

0*1732 

0*3424 

30*81 

0*2 

O’OlO 

0-1631 

0*3334 

30*00 

0*2 

0*012 

0*1442 

0*2940 

26*46 

0*6 

0 

0*1633 

0*3338 

30*04 

0*5 

0*012 

0*1652 

0*3376 

30*38 

0*5 

0*025 

0*1170 

0*2384 

21*45 

The 

peptone employed 

in this last experiment required 11*8 c. c. of 


0*1 per cent, hydrochloric acid to completely saturate 0*2 gram, con¬ 
sequently in the fourth experiment the peptone was more than com¬ 
pletely saturated with acid, but the amount of free acid could have 
been only 0*0002 per cent. In the last experiment, however, retard¬ 
ing action is due wholly to acid-peptone, no free acid at all being 
present. Increasing the percentage of combined acid still fmiiher, 
the proteid matter at the same time being just saturated, causes far 
ffreatcr retardation in the action of the ferment. 


Per com. 
Peptone. 

Percent, 
comWned HCl. 

wt. Cu In 54. 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Starch 

converted. 

0*6 

0 

0*1607 giam. 

0*3282 gram. 

29*63 per cent. 

0*5 

0*012 

0*1661 

0*3394 

30*54 

0*5 

0*016 

0*1670 

0*8412 

28*70 

0*5 

0*026 

0*1202 

0*2448 

22*03 

0*5 

0-036* 

0*0317 

0 0674 

6*06 


^ With this percentage the peptone is exactly saturated with acid. 
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All of those results show ficceleration nnclor the influence of small 
percentages of combined acid, followed, <as the porcoiitagos arc* in¬ 
creased, by decided retai’dation, thus agreeing with the rosidts pre¬ 
viously obtained with the salivary ferment. 

The destructive action of small percentages of acid-poptoiu^ on the 
ferment is not great in the presence of an excess of peptone, but as 
the peptone approaches saturation its destructive power is increased, 
and when completely saturated with acid, a moderate amount of 
peptone so combined will quickly and completely destroy the fer¬ 
ment. This is plainly shown in the following series of experiinonts: 
1 . 2, s, 


Malt extract.15 c. c. 15 c. c. 15 c c. 15 c. c. 

Peptone aol.*. 20 20 20 20 

HCl O’l per cent. 0 12 4 

HaO.16 11 la n 

50 60 50 50 

Peptone. 0*1 per cent. 0*1 percent. 0*1 percent. 0*1 pcrcont. 

Combined HOI. 0 0*002 0*004 0*008 


These mixtures were warmed at 40® 0. for ZO minutes. 20 c. e. of 
the peptone solution together with 15 c. c. of the malt extract re¬ 
quired 4*0 c. 0 . of 0*1 per cent, hydrochloric acid to saturate the 
proteid matter, consequently in the above mixtures, 2 and 8 contained 
a large excess of uncombined peptone, while in 4 the proteid matter 
was just saturated. 


Neutralizing and equalizing 
follows: 

mixtures were 

added 

to each as 

1. 

2. 


4. 

0*1 per cent. ISTaaGOj | -,-0 

1*5 c. c. 

9 c. c. 

5*9 C.C. 

( 0‘1 “ NaaCOi.5*9 c. c. 

4*4 

2*9 

0 

(0*1 “ HOI .4*0 

3*0 

.3*0 

0 


The solutions were now, on being diluted to 100 c. c., in every re¬ 
spect equal. Their ainylolytic power on being tested with starch 


paste was as follows; 

Wt. Cu m J4. 

Total amount 

SI arch 

No 

reducing bodlea. 

converted. 

1 

0*1595 gram 

0*3268 gram. 

30*,32 p( 

2 

0162'7 

0*3118 

28*06 

3 

4 

0*1239 

trace. 

0*2622 

22*60 


Hence, when the proteid matter present is only one-quarter satu¬ 
rated with acid, the acid-peptone so formed may exert some destruc- 

* The peptone solution contained 0*260 gram peptone in 100 c. c. water and was 
made neutral to teat papers,* 20 c. a therefore contained 0*060 gram peptone. 
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tive iiction on the ferment; when half saturated, destructive action is 
more pronounced ; when wholly saturated it is, under the above con¬ 
ditions, complete*. 

Kr<‘quently, such small i)crceutages of combined acid as the above 
will have no retarding elfect whatever on amylolytic action, though 
if the ferment bo warmed for half an hour with the same percentage 
of ])eptone and combined acid, its subsequent amylolytic power will 
be much reduced, owing to a partial destruction of the ferment. 
This is well illustrated by the following series of experiments: 



A. 



B. 


z. 


S, 

A 

5. 

6, 


Mall extract. 

15 c. c 

15 c. c. 

15 c. c. 

15 c. c 

15 c c. 

16 c. c. 

0*1 percent IICL- 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

4 

Peptone faol. 0*5jg.. 

10 

10 

10 

20 

20 

20 

HaO. 

26 

24 

23 

65* 

63* 

61* 


50 

50 

60 

100 

100 

100 

Oombinod 

0 

0*002jiJ 

0-004^^ 

0 

0-002j^ 

0*004J^ 

Poptono. 

OVJ, 

01 

0 1 

0*ljg 

0 1 

0*1 


Nos. 4, 5 and 6 wore warmed directly, with the starch, for 30 min¬ 
utes at 40° 0. and the reducing bodies determined. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
wore warmed at 40° C. also for 30 minutes, then neutralizing and 
equalizing mixtures were added, the solutions diluted to 100 c. c. and 
wanned with 1 gram of starch for 30 minutes at 40° C. The follow¬ 
ing results show the amylolytic power of the six solutions: 

Total amonnt Starch 

Ko Wt. Culni^, loduolng bodies, converted. 

tl 0*1482 gram, 0*3024 gram. 27 21 percent. 

jkA 2 0*1412 0*2876 25*88 

{3 0*1351 0*2764 24*7« 

(4 0*161)4 0*3266 29 30 

U.-|6 0*1628 0*3321 29 91 

( 6 0*1606 0*3282 29*62 

In series A, we see a gradual decrease in the amylolytic power of 
the solutions; this can be due to nothing but the destructive action 
of the acid-peptone compound, for the solutions are in every respect 
alike, being in the same degree of dilution and containing the same 
amount of sodium chloride, etc. The destraction is not great, as 
the peptones are in considerable excess. In series B, where the fer¬ 
ment is exposed to the direct action, in the presence of the starch, of 
the same percentage of peptone and acid there is no retardation of 

* Oontainmg 1 gram of starch* 

Thanh, (Jonn. Yol. TIT. 


8 


Dot., 1886. 
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amylolytio action whatever; presumably because of the rapid action 
of the ferment and the slow retarding action of the acid-poptonc. 

Infueme of free acid on the amylohjtlc action of dlaetmc. 

As might be expected, free hydrochloric acid, oven in very small 
quantity at once stops the amylolytic action of this feruu^nt, quickly 
destroying it. It is interesting, however, to compare the action of 
very small percentages of free acid with results obtained in like 
manner with the salivary ferment. The first experiment gave the 
following results: the malt extract used, required per »30 c. c., 2*4 c. c. 
0*1 per cent, hydrochloric acid to saturate the proteid mattex*. 


Per cent 
combined BCl. 

Per cent, 
fiee HCl. 

Wt. Ou In 

Total amount 
reducing bodicH. 

St at oh 
(‘onveru'd. 

0 

0 

0*1378 gram 

. 0*2808 gram. 

25*27 per coni. 

0*0024 

0 

0*1684 

0-323G 

29*12 

0*0024 

0*001 

0*1486 

0*3032 

37 2i) 

0*0024 

0*003 

0*0805 

0*1642 

14*77 


With another malt extract not so active, but containing the same 
percentage of acid-proteids, the following results were ohtaiti<‘<l: 

Total amount 

Free HOI. Wi. Ou m reducing bodUMS. btarcU conveited. 

0 0*0*180 gram. 0*1592 gram. 14'22 per cent. 

0*0003 per cent, O-OUO 0*14’?0 13*23 

0*0005 0*0631 0*1294 11*64 

0*0020 0*0380 O-CJOC ’?*16 

0*0030 0*0091 0*0222 1*09 

From these two series of results it is quite evident that a very small 
percentage of free hydrochloric acid will stop the amylolytio action 
of this ferment. The main action of the acid is that of destruction, 
killing the ferment very quickly. The following is a sample of 
several experiments tried, to ascertain how far retardation is due to 
destruction of the ferment. 


Keutral malt extract__ 

jf. 

30 0 . e. 

30 C.C. 

s. 

30 p.a 

4* 

30 C.O. 

0*1 per cest. HOI to saturate proteids 

2*2 « 

22 “ 

a-2 “ 

2*2 

0*1 per cent HOI for free aoid__ 

0 

0-6 “ 

1*0 

l-B “ 

HaO. 

17*8 « 

H -8 

16*8 »* 

10 8 “ 

Per cent free HOL-.. 

50 « 

0 

60 “ 
O-OOl 

60*0 “ 
0*002 

50*0 « 

0*003 


These solutions were warmed at 40 ® C, for 30 minutes, then neu¬ 
tralizing and equalizing mixtures were added and the amylolytic 
power determined. No. 1 converted the usual amount of starch into 
sugar, but No. 2 showed only a trace of amylolytic power and Nos* 
3 and 4 none at all Evidently then 0*001 per cent, of free acid had 
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all but completely destroyed the ferment by 30 minutes warming at 
40° C. 

In conclnsion then, wo have to notice a greater susceptibility on 
the i)nrt of this ferment to the action of acid-proteids and free acid 
than the salivary ferment. Whether this latter point constitute^ 
any real ditference, it is hard to say, since the apparent increase in 
amylolytic action noted in the presence of traces of free acid in the 
case of saliva (0*0001-0’0006 per cent, free HCl) involve such small 
quantities as to make the results somewhat questionable,’*' since such 
very small additions of acid might perhaps be used up by the plios- 
])hates or other salts present. But taking the evidence of the results 
and comparing them with results obtained in like manner with the 
diastase of malt, it would certainly appear that the latter is more 
susceptible to the action of free acid than the salivary ferment, 
though both are very readily destroyed by a few thousandths of one 
per cent, of free IICl. 

In other respects, the ferment of malt behaves similarly to the fer¬ 
ment of saliva; both act better in a neutral than in an alkaline 
solution; proteid matter too, prevents the retarding action of alka¬ 
line carbonate and thus, as in the case of saliva, the action of a given 
percentage of sodium carbonate on diastase is dependent in part, 
upon the couoentration of the fluid and the consequent amount of 
proteid matter present. Neutral peptone, moreover, exerts a direct 
stimulating effect on the amylolytic action of neutral diastase. 
Greatest amylolytic action, as in the case of saliva, is, however, ob¬ 
served in the presence of proteid matter partially saturated with acid, 
but larger percentages of acid-proteids may cause complete destruc¬ 
tion of the ferment. The accelerating action of proteid matter is in 
great part due to its power of combining with both acid and alkaline 
carbonate, but in addition we cannot but recognize a direct stimula¬ 
tion of the ferment, as in the action of neutral peptone on a neutral 
solution of diastase. 

Lastly, it is evident from these results, that diastase taken into the 
stomach must sooner or later be completely destroyed, by either the 
free acid or the large percentage of acid-proteids; but in the first 
stage of digestion, in the absence of free acid and under the protect¬ 
ing influence of proteid matter the conversion of starch into sugar 
may still go on, though soon destined to feel the effects of the 
gradually increasing percentage of combined acid. 

^ See Chittenden and Smith, Trans. Conn. Acad., vol. vi, p, STO. 



V.— iHFLrEKOE OF (’KRTAIN TiIBRAPEUTK^ AND ToXI<’ AOKNTS ON 

TUK AMYLOLYTIO ACTION OF SaLIVA. By K. JL OumTENDICN AND 

II. M. Painter, B.A., Pn.B. 

Few attempts have been made to ascertain, experimentally, the 
influence of therapeutic and toxic substances on ainylolytic action. 
Yet in view of the important part which the ferment of saliva plays 
in the digestive processes of the body and in view likewise of the 
great susceptibility of the ferment, it would seem especially desirable 
to obtain accurate data regarding the effects of many subbtances on 
its ainylolytic power. 

While many laborious investigationb have, from time to time, been 
undertaken to ascertain the influence of some one or more substances 
on the metabolism of the body, the influence of the same sub¬ 
stances on the digestive processes has apparently been very little 
considered, with the exception, however, of the more common 
alkali and alkali-earth salts. Likewise too, the possible action 
of many toxic substances on the digestive processes, as in chronic 
cases of poisoning, has with a few exceptions been almost entire¬ 
ly ignored; yet in both of these instances it is possible that much 
light might be obtained by a knowledge of the influence of individual 
substances upon proteolytic and amylolytic action.* 

With these thoughts in mind, the present investigation was under¬ 
taken, and the results which we present here plainly show the import¬ 
ance of the work. 

In selecting substances for study, we have chosen not only those 
noted for therapeutic or toxic power, but also those possessed of 
antiseptic or germicidal properties; our object being to hoo how far 
the unformed ferment of the saliva corresponds, in its behavior 
towards these bodies, with the formed or organized ferments,! More- 

mteresting table of comparisons by Wernite shows the relalivo action of 
several therapeutic agents, on the various enzymes of physiological interest.—Bnni- 
ton*s Pharmacology, p. 86. 

I A difference m action by the same substance upon formed and unformed Xorineuts 
is, as stated by Bruntou, a fact of great importance, for upon it may depend a useful 
application of the substance in medicine; thus creosote, which has but a slight action 
upon pepsine and ptyaline, will kill bacteria in a dilution of 1 to 1000, and thus tins 
agent can be used to arrest fermentation in the stomach depending on the presence of 
low organisms, while the proteolytic action of the digestive ferment is but little 
interfered with.—Brunton, p, 
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over, only neutral bodies could be experimented with, since the 
smallest quantity of either free acid or alkali would exert its own 
])eculiar destructive action on the ferment.* In view of this fact also, 
wo have invariably used chemically pure salts and those frequently 
rocrystallized to be sure of the absence of deleterious impurities. 


Method employed. 

A few preliminary experiments clearly indicated that the presence 
of very small percentages of foreign substances exercise a decided 
oflfect on the amylolytic action of saliva, and thus the investigation 
resolved itself into a study, not of the percentages requisite to cowi- 
pUtely hinder the power of the ferment, under given conditions, but 
of the relative action of small percentages on the amylolytic power 
of the ferment. This seemed to us the more important, since we soon 
found that substances which, present in comparatively large amount 
tended to hinder amylolytic action, would when present in small 
(luautities actually increase the activity of the ferment. Hence, we 
deemed it best to use accurate quantitative methods for determina¬ 
tion of amylolytic action; such as would indicate small variations 
with coz'tainty. 

The experiments were made in series, in which one digestion of 
each series served as a control for comparison. The volume of each 
digestive mixture was 100 o. c., in which was present 1 gram of per¬ 
fectly neutral potato starch, previously boiled with a portion of the 
water, 10 c. c. of a diluted neutral salivaf and a given quantity of the 
substance to be experimented with. The mixtures were warmed at 
40® 0. for 30 minutes, after which further action of the ferment was 
stopped by heating the solution to boiling. The extent of amylo¬ 
lytic action was then ascertained by determining in one-fourth of the 
solution, the amount of reducing substances by Allihn’sJ gravimetric 
method. From the amount of reduced copper thus obtained, the 
total amount of reducing bodies was calculated (as <lextrose), from 
which in turn was calculated the percentage of starch converted. 

* Ohitteuden aud Smith, Transactions Uonn. Acad. Arts and Sciences, vol vi, p. 
343. 

f The saliva was human, mixed saliva, freshly collected. II was prepared for use 
by being filtered, made exactly neutral, then diluted in the proportion of 1:6, Thus 
in each digestion there were present 2 o. c. of undiluted saliva. 

I Zeitsehrilt fur Analytische Ohemie, Jahrgang xxii, p. 448, 



Mercuric chloride. 


Sternberg* places mercuric chloride first in the list of germicides; 
its presence to the extent of 0*003 percent, being suificiont 1o pre¬ 
vent the developpaent of the micrococcus of pus, while 0*005 per cent, 
destroys the vitality of the same bacterial organism. 

To our surprise the salt acts even more energetically on tlio unor¬ 
ganized ferment of the saliva, as the following results show: 


HgCl2 

Wt.Cuin}4. 

Total amount 
rodneing bodiofl. 

Siau*h 

converted. 

0 

0*2386 gram. 

0*4920 gram. 

44*28 pov cent. 

0*0006 percent. 

0*1277 

0*2500 

22*50 

0*0010 

0*0926 

0*1880 

10*92 

0*0020 

0*0395 

0*0824 

7*41 

0*0030 

0*0040 

0*0060 

0 




It is evident that the ferment of saliva is very susceptible to the 
action of this poison, and we have repeated the experiment, using 
still smaller percentages, with the following results: 


HgCl2. Wt. Cain 34. 

0 0*1635 gram. 

0*0001 percent. 0*1610 
0*0002 O-ISTO 

0*0003 0*1645 


Total amount 
redaoing bodies. 

0*3340 gram. 
0*3288 
0*3204 
0*3162 


Staicb 

conTcrtiid. 

30*06 per cent. 
29*59 
28*83 
28*36 


The smallest possible addition, therefore, of mercuric chloride dimin¬ 
ishes the amylolytic power of saliva, in proportion to the amount of 
mercury salt added. 


M&ramic bromide^ mercuric iodido und mercfuric cyanide. 

These salts of mercury, vigorous in their action as poisons, and 
the two former as germicides likewise, would he expected from 
analogy to act similarly to the chloride. Such we find to be the case 
with the bromide and iodide, but with the cyanide there is to be 
noticed, to a slight extent, an action which we find common to many 
substances, viz: increasing the amylolytic power of the ferment 

* Amer. Jour. Med. Sciences, April, 1883, p. 321. 

For the action of the various salts studied in this work, on the organized ferments, 
see also Marcus and Pinet in Oompt. Rend, Soc. de Biolog., 1882, pp. 718-724, or ab¬ 
stract in Jahresbericht fur Thierchemie, 1882, p. 516; also Oh. Richet m Compt. Rend., 
vol. xcvii, pp. 1004-1006, or in Jahresbericht ftir Thierchemie, 1883, p. 418, and 
Robert Koch, Jahresbericht fOr Thierohemie, 1881, p. 471, N. Jalaii do la Oroix, 
Jatoreshericht fur Thierchemie, 1881, p. 476. Brunton’s Pharmacology, p. 96, 
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when present in one percentage and diminishing it when the percent¬ 
age is increased. On account of the insolubility of mercuric iodide 
and bromide, these salts were dissolved in water containing potassium 
iodide and sodium chloride respectively, in such proportion that the 
various digestive mixtures contained the same percentages of these 
salts as they did of the mercury salts,* Following are the results 
obtained: 


Meicury salt. 

Wt. Culn^i. 

Total amount 
reducing bodicu. 

Stare ii 
converted. 

0 

0*1295 gram. 

0*2636 gram. 

23*72 per cent 

0*0006 per cent. 

0*1150 

0*2344 

21*09 

0*0010 

0*0170 

0*1512 

14*14 

0*0020 

0*0340 

0*0120 

6*48 

Hgli 

0*0010 

0*1257 

0*2560 

23*04 

0*0020 

0*1180 

0*2404 

21*63 

Hg(0N), 

0*0005 

0*1315 

0*2800 

26*20 

0*0010 

0*1446 

0*2944 

26*49 

00020 

0*1242 

0*2528 

22*76 

0*0080 

0*1252 

0*2662 

22*96 

0 

0*1319 

0*2684 

24*16 

Hg(01T)a 

0*0500 

0*1026 

0*2084 

18-t5 


In this series of results, it is to be noticed that mercuric bromide 
is the most energetic in its hindering action; 0*0005 per cent, being 
even more efifective than 0*002 per cent, of the iodide. With the 
cyanide, however, the first two percentages stimulate or in some way 
give rise to an increased amylolytie action and even 0*050 per cent, 
of the salt does not retard the action of the ferment as much as 0*001 
per cent, of mercuric bromide. 

Cupric sulphate. 


With this salt the following results were obtained: 


CuS0,+5H20. 

wt. Cu In J4. 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Starch 

converted. 

0 

0*1712 gram. 

0*3500 gram. 

31*50 per cent. 

0*0005 per cent. 0*1445 

0*2944 

26*49 

0*0020 

0*0630 

0*1096 

9*86 

0*0100 

0*0250 

0‘0540 

4*86 

0*0250 

0 



* Apparently, the 

double salts so formed act as vigorously as the mercury salt 

alone could do. 
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U 

The hindering action of the copper salt is nearly as j)ronouiice<l as 
that of mercuric chlonde and oven more so than the bromide and 
iodide of mercury. 

Lead acetate. 

With this salt, the smaller ])eroentages oxperiinonled with show a 
slight stimulating action; hut the larger percentages fail to rt^tard 
the ainylolytic action of the ferment as the preceding salts. 

ToIaI ainoixnt Si arch 

FUCC2Uj Oa) a +SH2 0 . Wt. Cu in H- rcdncinK bodies, convert od. 


0 

0-1630 grnm. 

0 3332 gram. 

29*ti8 por oonl. 

0*0003 por cent. 

0-164-2 

0-335C 

30-20 

0-0005 

0-1636 

0-3340 

30-0(i 

0*0010 

0-1635 

0-3340 

30*()<J 

0-0020 

0-1695 

0*3266 

20-30 

0-0050 

0-1395 

0-2840 

25-60 

0-0100 

0-1402 

0-2866 

2 r>-'?o 


A second series of experiments, with still larger percentages of the 
lead salt, gave the following results: 

Total tuitouut SlnrcU 

ri)(0*l[302)8+8na0. Wt. CttlnM- mincing bodi^B. converted. 


0 

0-H42 gram. 

0-3501 gram. 

32-01 per m 

0*06 per cent 

O-ITSO 

0-3548 

.31*93 

0-10 

0-lt20 

0-3616 

31*61 

0-30 

0-1651 

0-3384 

30-45 

0-50 

0-1565 

0*3112 

28 54 

1-00 

0-1316 

0-2800 

26-21) 

3-00 

0-0186 

0-1600 

14-40 

6-00 

0*0480 

0-1016 

9-14 

Thus, the presence of even five per cent of lead 
completely prevent amylolytio action. 

aootite fails 


Areeniom oxide. 



Owing to tlie comparative inaolnbility of this mibHtanoe in noutral 
fluids, small percentages only conld bo experimented with. With 
these, the following results were obtained: 


ASsOa. 


Total amount 
reducing bodieg. 

Htai-cb 

oouvorted. 

0 

0*1415 gram. 

0*3004 gram. 

21-03 p< 

0*0003 per cent. 

0-1601 

0-3012 

21-64 

0*0005 

0*1631 

0-3136 

28-22 

0-0010 

0-1415 

0-3004 

21-03 

0-0020 

0-1510 

0-3204 

28-83 

0-0060 

0-1390 

0*2832 

25-48 

0-0900 

0*1606 

0-3216 

29*48 


Although the results obtained do not wholly accord with each 
other they stfll plainly show that arsenious acid, to the extent pres- 
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ent in these experiments, stimulates the amylolytic action of the 
ferment; a fact which might be expected, assuming that the acid 
combines with the proteids of the saliva, for as has been elsewhere* 
shown, acid-proteids when present in not too large an amount 
increase the amylolytic action of the salivary ferment. 

Schgifer and Bohmf state that arsenious acid has no influence 
whatever on the conversion of starch into sugar by a glycerine ex¬ 
tract of the pancreas. Possibly they sought only for retarding 
action, or it may be that the pancreatic ferment differs in this i*espect 
from the ferment of saliva. 


Arsenic acid. 

This substance being still more acid than the preceding, might 
naturally be expected to diminish amylolytic action, when present in 
quantities which in the preceding would increase the activity of the 
ferment; and indeed there is to be seen in the results, a slight in¬ 
crease, followed by a rapid decrease of amylolytic action. 


Total amotint Starcli 


H 3 AS 04 . 

wt. On to H- 

reducing bodies. 

eonverted 

0 

0*1766 gram. 

0*3588 gram. 

32*29 per cent 

0*0005 per cent. 

0-1765 

0 3608 

32*47 

0*0010 

0*1636 

0-3340 

30*06 

0*0030 

0*0310 

0*0660 

6*94 

0*0060 

0 




With 0*006 per cent, of arsenic acid present in the fluid, no reduc¬ 
ing bodies were formed in the thirty minutes of the experiment, but 
the solution did become clear, showing the formation of soluble 
products. The same fact was observed in the presence of larger 
percentages of the acid; the starch solution becoming clear, after 
the addition of saliva, even in the presence of one per cent, of the 
acid, although, as before, no reducing bodies were formed. 


Ammonium arsencde. 


With this salt the following results were obtained 


|NH4)3A*04. 


0 

0-0006 per cent 
0*0010 
0*0050 
0*0160 
0*0250 


Wt. Cn to 

0*152t gram. 

0*1620 

0*1630 

0*1676 

0*1745 

0*1700 


Total amount 
reducing todies. 

0’3112 gram. 

0-3308 

0-3340 

0-3420 

0-3608 

0-3478 


Starcli 

conTortcd. 

28*08 per cent. 

29*77 

30*06 

30*78 

32*11 

31*28 


* Chittenden and Smith, Trans. Conn. Acad., vol. vi, p. 343. 
f Abstract in tTahresbericht fiir Thierchemie, 1872, p. 366. 

Trans* Conn. Acad., Tol. VII. 9 Got., 1886. 
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In a second series, larger percentages were used with the following 


results: 

(NH4) )AB04. 

Wl On la 

Total ftuioinit 
rcducltiK l»orti('H. 

Staroli 
con vertotl. 

0 

0-1712 gram. 

0*3600 gram. 

31*50 pur (“ont. 

0'05 per cent 

0-147B 

0*.3004 

21*03 

O-IO 

0-1U7 

0*2332 

20*08 

0*60 

0-0165 

0*0368 

3*31 

1*00 

The solution became clear but no roducing bodies wero formed. 

With this salt, 

a very decided stimulation of the ferment is to be 

observed in the 

presence of 

small. percentages, while increased 

amounts of the salt ultimately stop diastatic action. 


Potassium antimony tartrate. 

Two series of experiments were tried with this salt, with the fol- 

lowing results: 

K(S 1 ) 0 ) 04 H 4 Og« 

Wt. Cu in M 

Total amotmt 
reducing liodles. 

Stivwh 
conv(‘rU d. 

0 

0*1540 gram. 

0*3144 gram. 

28*20 por (‘ent. 

0*001 percent. 

0*1610 

0*3288 

29*50 

0*000 

0*1060 

0*3302 

30*52 

0*010 

O-lTSO 

0*3600 

32*40 

0*050 

o-neo 

0*3600 

32*40 

^0*100 

0‘1‘?46 

0*3568 

31*11 

0*200 

o-itso 

0*3680 

32*22 

0 

0*1645 

0*3152 

28*86 

0*10 

0*1860 

0-S788 

34*00 

0 30 

0*1640 

0-33S2 

30*16 

0*60 

0*2606 

0-S304 

4M3 

1*00 

0*16t0 

0-3204, 

28*83 

2-00 

0*1282 

0-2604 

22*63 

5*00 

0-04T0 

0-0976 

8*18 


Here we have an illustration, more forcible than with any other 
salt, of the power possessed by many substances of both increasing 
and diminishing the action of the ferment* One* of us has for some 
tame held that the addition of very small quantities of hydrochloric 
aoid to neutral saliva tends to increase the amylolytic power of the 
feiment; that this tabes place even when the proteids present are 
completely saturated with the aoid, or in other words when there is 
present a smaHl amount of free acid, provided the acid-proteids 
are not present in too large an amount It is well known that free 
hydrochloric acid, when present to the extent of a few thousandths 
of one per cent completely stops the action of the ferment. Langley 

. ^ Chittenden and iSmithi Trans. Conn. Acad.^ rol ri} p 360. 
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and Eves* make this divergence of action of one and the same sub¬ 
stance a ground for questioning the accuracy of such a view, for, say 
they, “since 0'0015 per cent. HCl decreases amylolytic action it 

seems very unlikely that 0-0005 per cent, should increase it.” The 

action of many neutral salts here experimented with, where both 
stimulation and retardation are obtained, plainly show that such a 
double action, dependent simply on quantity is not an impossible one. 

Stannous chloride. 

With this salt very marked results were obtained as follows: 

Totftl amount Starch 

SaCl2 Wt. Cu in reducing bodies. converted. 

0 0*14:76 gram. 0*3004 gram. 27*03 per cent. 

0*0003 percent. 0*1582 0*3232 29*08 

0*0010 The solution became dear, but no reduction. 

0*0050 The starch was not at all altered in appearance. 

Here there is stimulation, followed by rapid and complete stopping 
of amylolytic action. 

Zinc sfidphate. 


ZnS 04 'f> 7 H 20 . 

Wt. Cu itt 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Stareb 

converted. 

0 

0*1495 gram. 

0*3048 gram. 

27*43 per cert. 

0*0003 per cent. 

0*1490 

0*3040 

27*36 

0*0005 

0*1610 

0*3088 

27*79 

0*0010 

0*1475 

0*3004 

27*03 

0*0020 

0*1440 

0*2936 

26*42 

0*0060 

0*1360 

0*2772 

24*94 

0*0100 

0*1260 

0*2576 

23*18 

0 

0*1376 

0*2800 

25*20 

0*06 per cent. 

0’0776 

0*1480 

13*32 

0*10 

0*0650 

0*1332 

11*98 

0*30 

0*0460 

0*0936 

8*42 

0*44 

0 

. 



These two series of experiments plainly show a gradually dimin¬ 
ished amylolytic action, as the percentage of the zinc salt is in¬ 
creased, until with 0*4 per cent, a complete stoppage is effected. 

Kjeldahlf found a like retarding action on the addition of zinc 
sulphate to a malt extract. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that StembergJ finds 
zinc sulphate devoid of germicide value, even when used in the 
proportion of 20 per cent. 

* Journal of Physiology, vol. iv, No. L 
f Jahresbericht fur Thierchemie, 1879, p. 382. 

:|; Amer. Jour. Med. Sciences, April, 1883, p. 330. 
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Ferric chloride. 


With this salt we obtained the following results: 




Total amounl 

ctniYcrtod 

Po,01h. 

wt. Cu in K 

1 educing bodicH. 

0 

0 3710 gram. 

0*36(>() gruuK 

32*01 poi* <*('nt. 

0*0005 percent 

0-l5i)t 

0*3260 

29 31 

0*0020 

o-ow? 

0 0908 

8*17 

0*0100 

0-0096 

0*023(. 

2-12 

0-0260 

0 



Sternberg states that tincture of 

ferric chloride is 

effective as a 


germicide (upon micrococcus) when pi’esent to the extent of 4 per 
cent. On the unformed ferment of the saliva, it is, as the results 
show, much more active, its hindering action being directly propor¬ 
tional to the percentage of iron salt present. 


Fefirom sidphate. 

With this salt of iron quite different results were obtained; and 
as we wished simply to compare its action with that of the ferric 
salt, only very small percentages were experimented with. 


FeS04*f7fi20. 

0 

O’OOOS percent. 
0-0020 
0*0100 


Total amount; 

Wt. Ou In reducing bodich. 

0*1245 gram. 0*2522 gram. 

0*1037 0*2108 

0*1323 0*2092 

0*1366 0*2780 


starch 
convex tod. 

22*78 per cent. 

18-i)7 . 

24*22 

26*02 


Here there is decided stimulation with the two larger percentages, 
while the smallest per cent, shows an apparent decrease of amylolytic 
action. 

Kjeldahl* found that this salt exercised a strong hindering action 
on the amylolytic ferment of malt. 


Potaseium permanganate, 

Sternberg places this salt next to mercuric chloride in gonnicide 
value, it being efficacious in 0*12 per cent. With the unformed fer¬ 
ment of the saliva it is likewise active, although no more so than 
many other salts experimented with. Following are the results: 


KgMiisOg. 

0 

0*006 per cent. 
0*025 


Total amount 

Wt. Cu In rednclng bodies. 

0-1476 gram. 0-3004 gram. 

0-1012 0-2060 

0 


Starch 

concerted. 


27*03 per coni 
18*54 


* Jaluesbericht fur Thiercheniie, 1879, p. 382, 
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Magnesium sidphate. 


With this salt we obtained the following results: 


MgbOi+lHaO 

0 

0*025 per cent. 
0*500 


Wt Cu m 
0*1475 pjram. 
0*1597 
0*0510 


Total amount 
ieducing todies. 

0*3001 gram. 

0*3260 

0 1056 


com erted. 

27 03 per cent. 
29*34 
9*50 


Here, there is a slight increase of diastatic action with the smallest 
percentage, while per cent, of the salt greatly retards the action 
of the ferment. 

Pfeiffer* has likewise noticed the retarding effect of this salt on 
salivary digestion. 

Potassivm cyaoiide. 

This salt, so powerful as a poison, was found to have a decided 
effect also on the salivary ferment, causing a rapid decrease in 
amylolytic action. 

Total amount Starch 


KCN 

Wl. Cu m 

reducing bodies. 

converted. 

0 

0*1245 gram. 

0*2532 gram. 

22*78 per cent. 

0*0006 per cent. 

0*1080 

0*2^00 

19*80 

0*0010 

0*0896 

0*1828 

16*45 

0*0030 

0'0330 

0*0700 

0*30 


With I'O per cent, and even with 5*0 per cent, of potassium 
cyanide, the starch solutions became clear on the addition of saliva, 
showing that the ferment was able to effect some change, although 
in neither case were any reducing bodies formed. 

It is our intention at some future time, to study the exact nature 
of the products formed under such conditions. The fei-ment appears 
to be peculiarly affected; for while a very small percentage of a 
substance like potassium cyanide or borax will completely prevent 
the formation of reducing bodies, increasing the amount of substance 
added a hundred-fold, has no effect on the clearing uj) of the starch 
solution by the ferment. Some light may be thrown upon the nature 
of the ferment or its mode of action. 


Potassium fenoeyanide. 


A preliminary experiment showed that this salt was less active 
than the cyanide and therefore larger percentages were used, with the 
following results: 

Total amount Starch 

K^FcCGNle+SHfO. Wt. Cu In ieducing bodies. convened. 


0 


0*1417 gram. 0*2884 gram. 


25 96 per cent. 


0*025 percent. O'UOt 

0*100 0*1376 

0*260 0*1026 


0*3062 

27*46 

0*2800 

26*20 

0*2084 

18*80 


* Oentraibl, Med. Wiss., 1886, p. 328, abstract 
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Here, tinlike the cyanide, there is stimulation of the ferment. 
Ketardation of amylolytic action requires much larger porceutages; 
thus 1*0 percent, of ferrocyanide completely prevented the formation 
of reducing bodies, although soluble starch was nppart‘ntly formed, as 
also in the presence of 6*0 per cent of the salt. 


Fotamum fen^kyaidde. 

The action of this salt is almost identical with that of the lerro- 


cyanide. 

KcregCONJig. 

0 

0'026 percent 
0-100 
0 250 


Wi. Oa in 
01417 gram. 
0-1616 
0-1296 
0-0976 


Total amount 
reducing bodlcH. 

0-2884 gram. 

0-3088 

0-2()36 

0-1984 


Slaioh 

converted. 

26- 90 per cent 

27- 79 
23-72 
17-85 


Like the ferrocyanide, this salt in 1*0 and 5*0 per cent, solutions 
allows the partial conversion of starch into soluble products, but 
no reducing bodies are formed. 


Fotasaium nUrate andpota^ivm chlorate. 


Fotagsium 

Balt. 

Wt. Culn}4. 

Total amount 
leduolnKboaiGH. 

stfticu 

couveiiod. 

0 

0-1513 gram. 

0-3080 gram. 

27-72 per cent 

KNOa. 

0*20 percent 

0-1560 

0*3164 

28-47 

0-60 

0-1628 

0-3108 

27-97 

1-00 

KClOa. 

0*1462 

0-2976 

20-78 

0-20 

0-1681 

0-3228 

29-06 

0-60 

0-1680 

0-3228 

29-06 

1-00 

0-1600 

0-3268 

20-41 

With 6*0 per cent, of the salts, the following results were obtained i 

FotuBBlum 

salt 

WtCuluK* 

Total amouut 
reduciugtoOleiB. 

Starch 

convortori. 

0 

0*1672 gram. 

0-3410 gram. 

30*74 por oonl. 

CTTOa (6*0 pr. ct) 

0-1669 

0-317G 

28-68 

KClOs (5-0 pr. ot) 

0-1361 

0-2762 

24*76 


With these two salts it is very obvious that small fractions of one 
per cent, decidedly increase amylolytic action and that potassium 
chlorate is the more energetic of the two in this respect. With one 
per cent, of the salts, potassium chlorate still shows increased action, 
while the nitrate causes a decrease of amylolytic activity; in the 
presence of 5 per cent of the salts, on the other hand, potassium 
chlorate causes the greatest decrease in ferment action. 

Of these two oxidiang agents, potassium chlorate does not appear 
to have been hitherto experimented with, but with potassium nitrate 
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0. Nasse* * * § found increased amylolytic" action with human saliva in 
the presence of 4*0 per cent, of the salt. Possibly this difference in 
our results is dependent in part upon difference in the relative amount 
of salt and ferment. 

Sodium tetraborate [Na^B^O^ + lOH^O], 

With this salt experiments were tried with quantities varying from 
0*050 to 3*0 per cent, and in each instance the starch was dissolved, 
but no reducing bodies whatever were formed. Dumasf has pre¬ 
viously noted a like retarding effect on the diastatic action of emul- 
sin, diastase and other like ferments. Sternberg states that this salt 
is without germicide value, even though used in a saturated solution; 
its antiseptic power, i. e. its capacity for preventing the multiplica¬ 
tion of bacterial organisms, is, however, considerable. 

Potassium h'omide and potassium iodide. 

These two common therapeutic agents gave the following results: 


Salt UBed. 

Wt.Gaiu9i. 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Starch 

converted. 

0 

0*1483 gram. 

0*3020 gram. 

27*18 percent. 

XBi. 

0-6 per cent. 

0»1666 

0*3192 

28*72 

3'0 

0-1450 

0*2966 

26*60 

6*0 

0*1314 

0*2668 

23*61 

KL 

0-5 

0*1660 

0*3164 

28*47 

3-0 

0*1667 

0*3172 

28*54 

6-0 

0*1467 

0*2984 

26*85 


Both of these salts show a stimulating action which is more per¬ 
sistent in the case of the iodide than with the bromide; 5*0 per cent, 
of the bromide causes a marked diminution of amylolytic action. 

Sodium chloride. 

Previous experiments have been tried with this salt by several 
investigators, notably by O. KTasseJ and E. Pfeiffer.§ The former 
found that the presence of 4*0 per cent of the salt [the only percent¬ 
age experimented with] caused an increase in the ferment action of 
saliva [128:100]; the latter experimenter likewise found that the 


* Pfltiger’s Archiv. fur Physiologie, vol. xi, p. 150. 

f Berichte der deutsch. Ohem. Gesell., vol. v, p. 826. 

f Pflugor’s Archiv fOr Physiologie, vol. xi, p. 165* 

§ Gentralbl. med* Wiss., 1885, p. 329. 
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presence of the salt, in concentrations up to 2 per cent., tjfrcatly in¬ 
creased the amylolytio action of saliva* 

Our results with different percentages are as follows: 


NaOl 

VVt. Cufn 

Tctul amount 
lodiiduK IxmUoh. 

staroti 

conveited. 

0 

0*1660 gram. 

0*3302 glam. 

30*52 {tor writ 

0*3 per confc. 

0*1706 

0*.‘UI08 

32*17 

05 

0*1760 

0*3680 

.32 22 

10 

0*1716 

0*3501 

31*63 

2*0 

0*1716 

0*3604 

31*53 

3*0 

0*1770 

0*3G20 

32*58 

6*0 

0*1030 

0*3332 

20*98 


These accord with the results mentioned above and show, more¬ 
over, that with 6*0 per cent, of the salt, hindering action just com¬ 
mences. Increasing the amount of salt beyond this point, however, 
only slowly diminishes the action of the ferment; thus, in the pres¬ 
ence of 10-0 per cent, of the salt, 22*78 per cent, of starch was con¬ 
verted into sugar, while without it 25*20 per cent, of starch was 
converted. 


Morphine sulphate. 

With this alkaloid 0. Nasse* has experimented, using, howov(»r, 
the acetate* He found that the presence of 0*1 per cent* of the salt 
caused a slight increase in the diastatic action of saliva (100: 100). 
Our results with the sulphate of morphine arc as follows: 

Total amount Starch 

Allmlold salt. Wt. Culii)<. rcdnclUK bocliOH. (onvortotU 

0 0'124.5gram. 0*2532 gram. 22'18 per cent. 

0*06 per cent. 0'U15 0*2880 25*02 

0-60 0-1G05 0\32'7G 29*.|8 

2*00 0*1428 0-2008 20*17 

The stimulating action of the alkaloid salt up to 2*<> p(‘V is 
very apparent. 


Quinine st(^>hate/ 

With the acetate of this alkaloid, Nassc found, by the use of 0*1 
per cent., an increase in the starch-converting power of the saliva 
(115 i 100). With the sulphate we obtained the following results: 

Total amount Starch 

AUcaloId salt. Wt. reduoln^fhodios. convened. 

0 0*1368 gram. 0*2768 gram, 24*91 percent, 

0*06 percent. 0*1475 0*3004 27*03 

0*60 0*1365 0*2760 24*84 

2*00 0*0981 0*1996 17*96 


* ?flttger*s Archiv, vol. xi, p. 161* 
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In accord with Nasse’s result we see that 0*06 per cent, increases 
the amylolytio action of the ferment. This we verified by an addi¬ 
tional experiment which led to a like result, although not showing so 
great a difference as the pi*eceding one; thus, while the saliva alone 
converted 23*72 per cent, starch into reducing bodies, the presence of 
0*06 per cent, of quinine sulphate led to the conversion of 24*58 per 
cent, of starch. Voit, as quoted by v. Boeck,* has stated that qui¬ 
nine is without influence on the ferment of saliva. 

(Jinchonine sulphate. 

With this alkaloid, previous experiments have 
edge been tried. Our results are as follows: 

Total amoant 

Alkaloid halt. Wt. Gu in H- reducing bodies. 

0 0*1368 gram. 0*2768 gram. 

0*05 per cent. 0*1462 0*2960 

0*60 0*1465 0*2964 

2*00 0*1440 0*2936 

Cinohonidine sulphate. 

This alkaloid, like the cinchonine, shows a steady accelerating 
action on the ferment. 

Total amount Starch 

Alkaloid salt. Wt. On In reducing bodies. converted. 

0 0*1358 gram. 0*2768 gram. 24*91 per cent. 

0*06 percent. ' 0*1605 0*3068 27*61 

0*60 0*1460 0*2976 26*78 

1*76 0*1498 0*3066 27*60 

The cinchona group of alkaloids thus show throughout an acceler¬ 
ating influence on amylolytio action, most pronounced in the case of 
oinchonidine. These alkaloids have long been known to prevent 
putrefaction and to check alcoholic fermentation and Biuzf has 
demonstrated that this antiseptic action, in the case of quinine at least, 
is due to the poisonous influence exerted by the latter upon the fungi 
which are the immediate cause of the putrefactive changes, Oouzen, 
moreover, has shown that the action of cinchonine on infusoria and 
on fermentation is similar to that of quinine, hut weaker. Hence 
there is no similarity of action whatever, on the two kinds of fer¬ 
ments. 

*Zeitschrifb ffir Biologie, vol. vii, p, 428. 
f Virchow^s Archiv, vol xlvi, 1869, p. 68. 

TraXS. OOXX. AOAD,, TOL. VIL 10 OOT., 1885, 


not to our knowl- 


conwrted. 

24*91 per cent. 
26*64 
26*67 
26*42 
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Atropine mlphate. 


With this alkaloid we obtained the following results: 




Total amount 

Warcli 

Alkaloid sail. 

Wl. Cn In 

uducln^ hodioK. 


0 

0*1485 gram. 

0 3028 gram. 

21*26 i»up ivnt. 

0‘025 per ceut. 

0*1400 

0*2910 

20 18 

0*060 

0*1410 

0*2812 

26*02 

0*200 

0*1530 

0 3124 

28*11 

0*500 

0*1401 

0*2864 

26*11 

1*000 

0*1416 

0*3004 

21*03 

2*000 

0*1246 

0*2532 

22*18 


The main action of the smaller percentages of this alkaloid sooms 
to be a slightly hindering one, although there are one or two irregu¬ 
larities in the results which are not readily explainable. In the 
presence of 2*0 per cent, of atropine sulphate there is a decided 
diminution in amylolytic action. 

In connection with this alkaloid we have to note some recent ex¬ 
periments of Stolnikow* of St. Petersburg, This investigator, pro¬ 
ducing artificial fever in dogs by the injection of putrid matter into 
the blood found, first, that the salivary and pancreatic secretions 
were for a time increased in amount and then rapidly diminished and 
finally entirely ceased. This latter action of the septic poison, 
Stolnikow found to be very persistent and he moreover states that 
in physiological action the septic poison resembles atropine. Fur¬ 
thermore that artificial fever, produced as described, exercises a 
decided infiuence on the coritent of ferments in the pancreatic 
gland; that in fevers of short duration (2-10 hours) the ex¬ 
tract of this gland has a more energetic ferment action than the 
normal extract, while in fevers of long duration the corresponding 
extmet has a much weaker action. Overlooking now the physic>logi- 
cal explanation suggested for these facts we come to the chemical 
one, viz: that the septic poison |)oSHibly exerts either a destruotiivo 
or hindering influence on the ferment or its action. In stt[)port of 
this view, Stolnikow found that large quantities of the poison <lid 
weaken the amylolytic and proteolytic action of extracts from the 
pancreatic gland, although small quantities of the septic fenuont 
were without action. Likewise, Stolnikow states that small quanti¬ 
ties of atropine sulphate are without action on a glycorino extract 
of the pancreas, but by adding to 10 c. o. of a glycerine extract, 
6 C.O. of a 3*0 per cent, atropine sulphate solution and allowing the 
mixture to stand at the ordinary temperature for 10 hours, then on 

* Beitrag© zur behre vcn der jj^uuction des Pancreas im Pieber. Vircliow’s Atchiv, 

vcb xc, p. 389, 1882, 
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testing the amylolytic power of the ferment its action was found to 
be much weaker than the control. From this fact, Stolnikow consi¬ 
ders that the septic poison acts upon the ferment outside tlie body 
in a manner similar to atro])iue. 

Kow it is obvious, in view of the extreme susceptibility of the 
ferments of the saliva and pancreas to the action of acids and alka¬ 
lies, that the atropine solution must he perfectly neutral. Several 
specimens of atropine sulphate that we have examined, have had a 
slight acid reaction. 

In view of the apparent identity of the amylolytic ferments of the 
salivary and pancreatic secretions we have repeated in principle 
Stolnikow’s exi)eriraent with human saliva, using perfectly neidral 
atropine sulphate. 

To 10 c. c. of the dilute, neutral, saliva hitherto used, 0*3 gram of 
pure atropine sulphate was added (=3*0 per cent, of the alkaloid 
salt, while Slolnikow’s mixture contained hut 1*0 per cent.) and 
the solution allowed to stand for 18 hours at the Laboratory tempera¬ 
ture, On now being added to the starch solution, diluted up to 100 
c. c. [0*3 per cent, atropine sulphate] and placed at 40° 0. for 30 
minutes, the starch paste quickly became clear and it was found on 
examination that 29*16 per cent, of starch had been converted, 
while the control, in the presence of 0*2 per cent, of atropine sul¬ 
phate, showed a converaion of 28*11 per cent, of the starch. Hence 
there had been no deetruction of the salivary ferment by even 3*0 
per cent, of pure atropine sulphate, although as our previous experi¬ 
ments show very much smaller percentages may, by their presence, 
hinder action of the ferment. 

Strychnine sulphate and hrucine stdphate, 

0, Nasse has previously studied the influence of 0*1 per cent, 
strychnine acetate on the diastatic action of saliva and has noted a 
slight increase in amylolytic action in the prebence of the strychnine 
[109: lOOj. Our results with the two alkaloids are as follows: 


Alkaloid 

Wt. Cu in H, 

Totnl amonnt 
reducing bodies. 

Starch 

convorted- 

0 

0*1486 gram. 

0*3028 gram. 

27*26 per cent. 

StrychDine sulphate. 

0-060 per cent 

0*1444 

0*2936 

26*42 

0-260 

0*1448 

0*2936 

26*42 

0 600 

0*1462 

0*2976 

26*78 

Brucine sulphate. 

0*050 per cent. 

0*1503 

0*3060 

2?-64 

0*600 

0*1524 

0*3100 

2t-90 

1*000 

0-X506 

0 3060 

27-64 



cdJ=5 
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With the brucine salt a slightly iuoreased action is noticed in all 
three of the experiments; while with strychnine a constant diminu¬ 
tion in amylolytic action is to be seen. 

In this connection it is to be remembered, that a trace of free acid 
in the alkaloid salts would introduce an appreciable error into the 
results, and therefore all of the alkaloid salts experimented with, 
were especially purified for this purpose, any adhering acid being 
removed by repeated crystallization, etc. 

The following table shows the relative acceleration and retardation 
of the various salts (the percentages more generally used) compared 
with their controls expressed as 100. 
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Influence of gases on the mnylolytic action of saliva. 

The well known analysis by Pfliiger* of the gases of the submax¬ 
illary saliva have shown the presence of both oxygen and carbonic 
acid in this secretion; oxygen to the extent of 0*6 vol -per cent, and 
carbonic acid, by pump extraction, 22*6 Tol.-per cent. It is, moreover, 
a well known fact that as the saliva flows into the mouth and 
becomes mixed with the food during mastication much air is ab¬ 
sorbed. Do these three gases exert any influence on the amylolytic 
action of the ferment with which they are so constantly in contact ? 

Again, the amylolytic ferment of the pancreatic secretion, so near 
akin, it not identical with the salivary ferment, is subjected to the 
influence of the reducing gases of the intestinal canal, among wliich 
hydrogen may be present to the extent of 22*0 f vol.-per cent, and 
hydrogen sulphide in traces. What likewise is the effect of these 
two gases on amylolytic action ? 

The experiments were conducted as follows; 90 c. c. of diluted 
starch paste were placed in small, partially stoppered flasks and a 
stream of the gas allowed to pass through, until the fluid was thought 
to be saturated, then 10 c. c, of dilute saliva were added and the gas 
allowed to bubble through the solution for 30 minutes when the 
mixtures were boiled and the reducing bodies determined. J’ollow- 


ing are the results: 

Total amount Starcli. 

OaseB. Wt. Guin^. * reduciUK t>odlieB. converted. 

0 O'13X9 gram. 0 2684 gram. 24-15 per cent. 

Air.0*1365 0*2780 26*02 

Oxygen.0*1611 0*3080 27*72 

Carbonic acid.0*1537 0*3136 28*22 

Hydrogen sulphide_0*1377 0*2804 25.23 

Hydrogen.0*1248 0*2640 22*86 


It is interesting to see that air, oxygen and carbonic acid all stimu¬ 
late and approximately in proportion to the extent in which they are 
present in the natural secretion, while of the reducing gases hydro¬ 
gen retards and hydrogen sulphide stimulates. 

The following table shows the relative acceleration and retardation 
of the several gases, compared with the control, expressed as 100. 


Air. 103*6 

Oxygen. 114*7 

Carbonic add.. 116*8 

Hydrogen sulphide. 104.4 

Hydrogen. 94*6 


* Physiologische Ohemie, Hoppe-Seyler, p. 192. 
f Maly in Hermann’s Handbuoh der Physiologic, vol. v, p. 25, 
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In accord with our results, Detnier* has found that the presence 
of carbonic acid invariably increases the araylolytic action of the 
diastase of malt. The same fact was previously observed by Ibis- 
witz.j' O. Nasse,J however, has stated that the activity of ptyalinc 
in human mixed saliva is not materially affected by oxygen, by<lro- 
gen or air. With carbonic acid, however, he noticed acceleration in 
amylolytic action. 

Nature of the action of the metallic and other salts. 

In what manner do the metallic and other salts act when they, by 
their presence, retard or completely stop the amylolytic action of 
saliva? Is it a process of gradual or sudden destructioti of the fer¬ 
ment, or does the metallic salt combine with the ferment, forming a 
compound incapable of ferment action? or again, is the ferment 
mechanically thrown down with the precipitate of albumin or globu¬ 
lin produced by the addition of the metallic salt to saliva, or lastly 
does the salt by its mere presence introduce a condition unfavorable 
to the action of the ferment ? All of these questions are interesting 
ones, and possibly all of them might be answered in the affirmative 
and he correct for some one or more of the substances experimented 
with. 

It is obvious that the presence of 10 or 20 per cent, of such a salt 
as sodium chloiide or potassium nitrate in a digestive mixture might 
retard the action of the ferment, since solutions so saturated, even 
with the products of digestion, do not admit of vigorous ferment 
action. But the larger number of metallic salts decidedly retard 
amylolytic action when present to the extent of only a few thou¬ 
sandths of one per cent., consequently their action must be of an 
entirely different nature. A number of these salts, such as mercuric 
chloride, are well known precipitauts of albumin, hut the saliva being 
so greatly diluted, in great part for this very reason, cannot yield 
sufficient precipitate with the mercury salt to mechanically ]>rccipi- 
♦ tate the ferment. As a matter of fact, when the mercuric chloride 
solution is added to the diluted saliva, a very faint turbidity only, 
is produced. If now, some of the small percentages of mercuric 
chloride-are added to the starch solution and then larger quantities 
of Balwa^ thus giving a larger amount of ferment together with a 
larger amount of accompanying albumin and globulin, what would 

* Zeitsohrift fur physioL Ohemie, vol. vii, p. 3. 

f Beiichte d. dentsch, chem. Gesell., vol. xi, p. 14:43. 

J Pddger^s Archiv, vol, xv, p. 471-431, 
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be the effect on the amylolytic action of the ferment ? Might we not 
expect, knowing that albumin and mercuric chloride readily combine, 
that the proteid matter present in the saliva, would seiwe as a shield 
to protect the ferment from the action of the mercury or other similar 
metallic salt ? At the same time it might be supposed that, the fer- 
•ment being left intact, any mercury-albumin compound formed might 
retard or destroy the ferment, though less energetically than the 
metallic salt alone. 

In an attempt to throw some light upon these points the following 
experiments were tried: 


Action of mercuric chloride in the presence of larger amounts of 
fermevit and proteid matter. 


a. with 10 c. c. of original saliva. 


HgCl*. 

0 

0*0006 per cent. 
0*0010 


Wt. Cu In 
0*1 It2 gram. 
0*1*736 
0*1696 


Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

0*3624 gram. 

0*3548 

0*3464 


’ starch 
converted. 

32*61 per cent. 

31*93 

31*16 


0 

0*0005 per cent 


h, with 6 c. c. of original saliva. 
0*1*720 gram, 0*3516 gram. 

0*1340 0*2*728 


31*64 per cent. 
24*55 


Comparing these results with those previously obtained with the 
same percentages of mercuric chloride, but with 2 c,c. of original 
saliva, we have: 


HgCls 

0 

0*0006 per cent 
0*001 


Sc.c. Ballvau 
44*28 per cent 
23*40 
16*92 


5 c. c. saliva. 

31*64 per cent 
24*56 


lOc.c. saliva. 

32*61 per cent 

31*93 

31*16 


The intensity of action of the mercuric chloride, say 0*0005 per 
cent in the three oases, varies greatly; thus with 2 c. c. of saliva the 
difference in the percentage of starch converted, between the control 
and the 0*0006 per cent, is 20*88, while with 6 o. c. of saliva the differ-^ 
ence is 7*09 and with 10 c, c. of saliva only 0*68. Obviously then, the , 
action of a given percentage of mercuric chloride can be considered 
as constant only for a given mixture or under definite conditions. 
Moreover, it would appear (in the 10 c.c.) that either the albuminous 
matter of the saliva has combined with all of the mercury, leaving 
the ferment free to act in a normal manner, except so far as it is 
impeded by the mercury-albumin compound, or else that only a small 
proportion of the ferment has been chemically precipitated, leaving an 
amount sufficient for energetic amylolytic action, since, as is well 
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known, increase or decrease in tlie amount of ferment is not always 
followed by a proportionate change in the amount of reducing bodies 
formed. Of these two views the former is by far the most probable. 
Certainly the ferment is not mechanically precipitated by the formation 
of a mercury-albumin prcipitatc; if such were the case with 10 c.c. of 
saliva and 0*001 per cent, of mercuric chloride, decided rctardationr 


ought to have been observed. 


Aetion of oxvprio sulphate in the presence of larg&r amounts of 
ferment and proteid matter, 

a, witn 10 C.C saliva. 


Total amount 

starch 

CUSO 4 + 5 H 2 O. 

Wt. Cu in 1 educing bodies. 

converlod. 

0 

0*1830 gram. 0*3'/48 gram. 

33*73 per cent. 

0-0005 per cent. 

0*1'7'76 0*3628 

32*66 


DifTorence, 

5. with 6 c. c. saliva. 

1*08 

0 

0*1746 gram. 0*3668 gram. 

32*11 per cent. 

0*0006 per cent. 

0*1640 0*3352 

30*16 


Difference, 

c, with 2 c. c. saliva. 

TD6 

0 

0*1645 gram. 0*3360 gram. 

30*24 per cent. 

0*0006 per cent. 

0*1140 0*2320 

20*88 


Difference, 

9*36 ’ 

Action of zinc sulphate in th^presetice of larger amounts of ferment 
and proteid matter, 

a, with 10 c. c. saliva. 

zusot+7n*o 

^ Total amount 

Staich 

Wt. Cu In 34 rcduring bodies. 

couvmlort, 

0 

0*1330 gram. 0*3748 gram. 

3.3*73 por mit. 

0*05 per cent. 

0*1737 0*.35r»2 

31*96 


Diffoienco, 

h, with 6 C.C. saliva. 

1*77 

0 

0*1746 gram. 0*3568 gram. 

32*11 per cent. 

0 06 per cent 

0*1610 0*3288 

20*69 


Difference, 

c, with 2 e. c. saliva. 

2*52 

0 

0*1646 gram. 0*3360 gram. 

30*24 per cent. 

0*06 per cent 

0*1320 0*2688 

2419 


Difference, 

6*06 
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Glancint? at the differenets in tliese two serieb of experiments, we 
see that they accord with w hat was observed in the case of mercuric 
chloride, viz: that a given peiccntage of the metallic salt will pro¬ 
duce a constant result only under definite conditions; increasing the 
j)roportion of albuminous matter diminishes, as in the case of the 
mercury salt, althougli not so greatly, the retarding action of the salt. 

Evidently, the metallic salts do not act upon the ferment by their 
mere presence, for if such were the case the mere combination of the 
salt with the albumin present, would not so materially affect the 
result. If, on the other hand, they do act by combining with the 
fennent, forming it may be an insoluble compound or one incapable 
of ferment action, it is fair to presume that the combination would 
take place immediately upon mixing the two or very soon thereafter, 
and thus we should expect that the length of time the two stood in 
contact after the first few minutes, would have no effect on the amyl- 
olytic power of the mixture, while a gradual destruotwe action would 
be manifested by a gradual decrease of amylolytic power. With a 
view to testing this point we have tried the following expenment. 
Three mixtures were prepared as follows: 


ABO. 

SaliVii. 2o.c 2 c. c 2c.c. 

H,0. 8 7 8 

HgObsol. 0 12 

• 10 10 10 

Per cent HgOls ... 0 0*005 0*010 


These were placed in a bath and warmed at 40° C. for 18 houre, 
after which 1 c. o. of the same mercuric chloride solution was added 
to A and then starch and water added to all three, making the 
volume in each case up to 100 c. c. The mixtures were then warmed 
at 40° 0. for thirty minutes to test the activity of the ferment; A 
containing now 0*0005 per cent, mercuric chloride, B the same per¬ 
centage and G 0*001 per cent.. In A, 19*8 per cent, of the starch 
was converted into reducing bodies, while in B and G there was no 
amylolytic action whatever. Thus by the previous action, for this 
length of time, of 0*003 per cent, mercuric cliloride, the ferment was 
rendered incapable, on subsequent dilution, of exerting any diastatic 
action whatever. 

Again, in a bimilar manner it was found that by warming the 
saliva for thirty miuuteb at 40° C. with 0*005 per cent, mercuric 
chloride and then adding starch paste and diluting to 100 c, c. so 
Trans. Oosn. Aoau., Vol. VII. U Oot., 1886. 
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that the percentage of mercuric chloride wah 0*0005, only ‘i’O per 
cent, of the btaroh was converted, while the same cpuiiitily of hiiliva, 
111 the presence of the same amount of mercury salt (0-0005 per cent.) 
converted 19-00 per cent, of starch. 

Working with larger ainoiintb of saliva, the following robulls were 
obtained : 



J. 

li 

a 

Saliva. 

10 0.0 

10 c <i. 

10 0 0 

E 2 O . 

IG 

15 

15 

IlgOlj sol. 

0 

1 

1 


26 

26 


Percent. llgOlj. 

0 

0 002 



B was warmed at 40® C. for 15 minutes and C for 30 minutes; then 
I c. c. of the mercuric chloride solution was added to -tl, and all three 
diluted and mixed with starch paste. The three solutions were now 
exactly alike; all contained the same percentage of mercury salt 
(0*0006 per cent) but B and 0 had been previously warmed with 
the salt for 15 and 30 minutes respectively. -.1, converted 3T32 per 
cent of the starch, B 20*48 per cent, and O 2Y'07 per cent Hero 
we have what appears to he a gradual decrease in amylolytic power, 
but it does not seem sufficiently pronounced to account for the action 
of the mei'cury salt. It would appear rather, in this instance, as if the 
mercuric chloride exercised a selective action, combining with the 
proteid matter of the saliva, leaving the ferment free; but the mer- 
cury-proteid compound, being apparently pobsessed of some destruc- 
tive action, exerts its influence, and thus the gradual decrease of 
amylolytic power noticed in B and 0, 

In the previous experiments, on the other hand, where free mer¬ 
curic chloride ib present, there not being sufficient albumin to com¬ 
bine with all of the mercury, there is apparently destructive action. 

Experiments of like nature as the preceding, tried with cupric 
sulphate, gave the following results; 


A. B, a. D. 

Saliva. 2 c^e 2 c. o. 2 c. o. 2 o. c 

HaO. 18 lT -8 n 8 11*8 

CuSOi sol. 0 0-2 0*2 0*2 

20 20 0 20*0 20*0 

Percent OUSO 4 --. 0 0*0005 0*0006 0*0005 


B was warmed at 40® C. for 15 minutes, C for 80 minutes and B 
lor 1 hour; 0-2 c. c. of the cupric sulphate solution was then added 
to A and lastly starch paste and water to 100 0 . c. The amylolytic 
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power of the four mixtnres, expressed in the percentage of starch 
converted, was as follows: 


A. B. c. D 

28-T2 22-35 23-04 20-23 

With zinc sulphate, somewhat similar results were obtained: 

A B. a. 

Salifa.. 2 c. a 2cc. 2cc. 

H,0. 18 16 10 

ZnSO* sol. 0 2 2 

20 20 20 

Per cent. ZnSOi.. 0 0 06 0-06 


B was warmed at 40® (J. for 30 minutes and C for 1 hour; then 2 
c. 0 . of the zinc sulphate solution were added to J., and all three 
mixed with starch paste and water to 100 c. c. Each now contained 
O’Ol per cent, zinc sulphate and all thi*ce were then warmed at 
40® C. for 30 nunutes, to determine the activity of the ferment. A, 
converted 22'24 per cent, of the starch, B 11 ‘88 per cent, and 0 
10*98 per cent. 

These experiments would therefore indicate, on the part of the 
metallic salts experimented with, a destructive action towards the 
ferment, though loss of amylolytic power under the conditions of the 
experiments might also be due to more complete precipitation of the 
ferment in the more concentrated solution and under longer exposure 
to a temperature of 40® 0. At the same time it is to be noticed, that 
any metallic-proteid compound formed with the above salts, has a far 
less destractive or retarding action than the free salt. Of these, the 
destructive action of mercuric chloride is most pronounced. 

Potassium permanganate acts, doubtless, by direct destruction of 
the ferment through oxidation, while many of the alkali and alkali- 
earth salts produce their retarding effects by simple clogging of the 
digestive fluid; but the fact that 0*5 per cent, of one salt, as potassium 
antimony tartrate, for example, increases the amount of starch con¬ 
verted 68 per cent., and 0*5 per cent, of another salt, as magnesium 
sulphate, diminishes the amount of starch converted by 65 per cent., 
plainly indicates that there is something in the presence of these salts, 
dependent upon chemical constitution, that controls the action of the 
ferment. 
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THE Proteolytic Action of PBi»siN-iiYDRo<‘iiLc»in<' At'ii). Hy 

R. II. Chittenden and S. E. Aixkn. 

Although many experiments have been tried to ascertain the 
influence of various salts on ferment action since 1870, when Liebig *** 
recorded the statement that the fermentative power of yeast is 
somewhat increased by a little potassium or sodium chloride, few 
systematic experiments, with a large variety oi salts, have been made 
with the ferment of the gastric juice. 

Alex, Schmidt fin 1870 studied the influence of sodium chloride 
on the digestive action of pepsin and hydrochloric acid. VVolberg f 
in 1880 studied, with the same ferment, the action of ammonium, 
potassium and sodium salts of nitric, hydrochloric and sulpliuric 
acids and also the action of several alkaloids, WornitzJJ ami also 
Petitf have studied the action of sovernl metallic salts. Still later, 
Pfeiffer^ has examined the influence of several alkali and alkali-earth 
salts on the digestive action of pepsin as well as of other ferments. 
Isolated experiments with single salts have likewise been recorded; 
these will be noticed later on. 

It is thus seen that almost all work in this direction has been done 
with salts of the alkali and alkali-earth metals. No systematic 
attempt has been made to ascertain the influence on gastric diges¬ 
tion of the large number of metallic salts, in common use as poisons 
or therapeutic agents. With the exception of a few isolated cases, 
no accurate data are reooi*ded bearing on this qu(‘Stion. Observation 
has led to the belief that certain metallic salts hiterfero with diges¬ 
tion in the stomach, but few quaniitativo results are recorded to 
show the truth of such a belief. 

* tTeber Gahnmg', Quelle der Muskelkraft uud Rrnalmuig’. Separatabdruek aus don 
Auualea der Ohemie u. Pharmaoie, 1870, p. ei. 

f Pfluger’s Archiv, vol. xiii, p, 97. Uebor die Beziehung dos JKodiaalaos zit 
einigen thierischen Penaentatdonsprocesseii. 

f Pfi&ger s Arebiv, vol. xxii, p. 291. ITeber den Eiuduss oiniger Seize und Alka- 
loiden auf die Verdauung, 

§ Quoted by Brunton. Pharmacology, p. 86-86. 

I ^}tudes sur les ferments digestifs. Abstract in Jahresbericht fiir Phierchomie. 

1880, p. 309. 

TT Ueber den Einfluas einige Salze auf versohiedene kiinstliche Verdaiiuugavorg§.uge, 

Abstract in CentralbL med. Wise., 1886, p. 328. 
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Our aim has been, therefore, to study more particularly the com¬ 
parative influence on gastric digestion of various percentages of 
those salts, well known as poisons or therapeutic agents, which have 
hitherto been overlooked or but imperfectly studied. At the same 
time in order to make the work more complete, wo have studied 
somewhat, the action of the alkali salts, experimented witli by other 
observers. 

Method employed. 

The experiments were conducted in series, in which one of each 
series served as a control for comparison. The artificial gastric juice 
employed, was made from 0*2 per cent, hydrocldoric acid and a 
glycerine extract of pepsin, in the proportion of 10 o. c. of the latter 
to 1 litre of the former. The volume of eacli digestive mixture was 
50 c. c.; made up of 25 c. c. of the above-mentioned gastric juice and 
25 c. c. of 0*2 per cent, hydrochloric acid, containing the salt to be 
experimented with. The material to be digested, consisted of puri¬ 
fied and dried blood-fibrin, prepared by thorough washing with 
water, extraction with cold and boiling alcohol and lastly with ether. 
It was then ground to a coarse powder and dried at 100-110° C. 1 
gram of the fibrin was used in each experiment. The digestive mix¬ 
tures were warmed at 40° C. for two hours, then filtered upon 
weighed filters by the aid of pumps, the residue washed thoroughly 
with water, lastly with alcohol, and finally dried at 100-110° O. until 
of constant weight (48 hours). The amount of fibrin digested or dis¬ 
solved, is a measure of the proteolytic action. 


With this salt two series of experiments were made; one to ascer¬ 
tain the influence of small quantities, the other to show the effects of 
larger amounts of the substance. 


CttSO^+SHgO. 

Undlgosted 

r^dve. 

Fibrin 

djgeBtod. 

Uelative pro 
Ijtic at'taoi 

0 

0-2854 gram. 

11-46 per cent. 

100-0 

0-001 per cent 

0-2508 

14-92 

104-8 

0'005 

0-2660 

13-60 

102-8 

0*010 

0-3061 

69-33 

91-0 

0-025 

0-3845 

61-66 

86-1 

0-050 

0-3811 

61-23 

85-6 

0 

0-2352 

16-48 

100*0 

0-1 

0-6316 

46-85 

61*2 

0-3 

0*1586 

24-15 

31*6 

0*5 

0*1916 

20-24 

26-4 

0-8 

0-8214 

11-86 

23*3 

1*6 

0-8480 

16*20 

19-8 
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The action of the salt is very marked; with even O’OlO per cent, 
there is a diminution in proteolytic action amounting to 3*0 per cent., 
while in the presence of 0*5 per cent, of the salt, thc‘re is retardation 
to the amount of nearly 75 per cent. The copper salt prevents 
almost entirely the swelling of the fibrin and doubtless its retarding 
action is due in part to this fact. 


Lead acetate. 

In view of the frequent oases of chronic poisoning with load salts, 
the influence of the acetate on gastric digestion, seems especially 
interesting. The results, moreover, show decided action on the part 
of the salt; with small fractions of a per cent, pronounced increase 
in proteolytic action is to be noticed, while beyond 0*5 per cent, 
there is sudden and almost complete cessation of ferment action. 
In this respect, the salt acts very diffei*ently from the copper salt, 
with which a more gradual diminution is observed. The two largest 
percentages of the lead salt prevented entirely the swelling of the 
fibrin. 


PblC2Hi02)8-f8H20. 

Undifarasted 

reaidnc. 

Fibrin 

(ligcflted. 

Uc'latlve prot<*<». 
lytio action. 

0 

0*1936 gram. 

80*64 per conU 

100*0 

0*001 per rent. 

0*1692 

84*08 

104*2 

0*005 

0*1892 

81*08 

100*5 

0 *0] 0 

O-llSl 

82*19 

101*9 

0*026 

0*1691 

83*09 

103*0 

0 

0*2140 

78*60 

100*0 

0*1 

0*2310 

76*90 

97*8 

0*3 

0*4523 

64*77 

09*6 

0*5 

O'UID 

26.81 

32-8 

0*8 

0*9'779 

2*21 

2*8 

1*6 

0*9938 

0*62 

0*7 


Ifercnric chloride. 

This salt, which showed such a marked action on the amylolytic 
ferment of the saliva, causes a like diminution of protcolylio action 
in the case of pepsin.; even with 0*001 per cent, there is retardation 
to the extent of over 6 per cent., calling the action of the control 100. 

Petit**® very erroneously states that mercuric chloride up to 0*4 per 
cent, does not hinder the action of pepsin. 

* fitudes sur les ferments digestifs, Abstracjt in Jaliroaboricht fUr Thiorchemie, 
1880, p. 309. 
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IltiClj. 

iriidmostud 

losidiic. 

Inbiiii 

flMosted. 

inolfoljtu a<tiou 

0 

0*;i7r)0 giMin 

(»2*n per (.‘(.‘nl. 

100-0 

O-OOl ptii* font. 

0 4140 

.Ob-OO 


0,1 S 

0 005 

0-1210 

57-00 


02-7 

0 

o-l;jo7 



lOO-O 

0-1 

0-1705 

.*)2-:}.o 


00 2 

0'r> 

0-0007 

0*03 


11*1 

10 

1-0405 

0 


0 


M. Marie*** hab previously ex 2 >eriiiieiilocl witli mercuric cliloritle 
and has likewise found that small quantities of the salt exercise a 
retarding action upon gastric digestion; that as the j>erccutage of 
corrosive sublimate is increased, the retarding action is corrobj^ond- 
iiigly increased, although this effect is diminished up to a certain point, 
by increasing the strength of the digestive mixture. Marie considerb 
that this action of mercuric chloride does not dei)eiul upon deconipo- 
bition of the ferment nor upon a contraction of the albuminous 
matter, but rather that the salt in an acid solution enters into a 
chemical combination with the proteid matter and the latter is thus 
rendered impervious to the digestive action of the ferment. 

In support of this view we offer the fact that fibrin introduced into 
an acid solution of pepsin in the ju’esence of 1 2 )er cent, of mercuric 
chloride, increases in weight; in the experiment given above to the 
extent of 49*6 milligrams. This would clearly indicate a combina¬ 
tion of the two. Moreover, that mercuric chloride does not act 
by destroying the ferment we have ample 2 ^roof, as the following 
experiment shows: 

A. B. i\ 

HaO sol. glycermo popsiu_ 5 c. c. 6 c. c. 6 e. c 


HOI (0*2 per cent). 20 20 0 

iJgOla. 0 0*025 gram. 0*025 gram. 

IlaO. 0 0 20 c. o. 

• 25 25 c. c. 25 

Per cont. HgOla. 0 0*1 0*1 


These three mixtures were warmed at 40® C. for 24 hours; then to 
A was added 0*025 gram HgCl, dissolved in 25 c. c. 0*2 per cent, 
HCl, to B 25 c. 0 . 0*2 per cent. HCl and to C 25 c. c. 0*4 per cent. 
HCL The three solutions were now exactly alike; in J5, however, 
the fennent had been exposed to the action of 0*1 2 Jer cent. HgOl^ in 
an acid solution for 24 hours, in ij to the action of the same percent¬ 
age of the mercury salt in an aqueous solution, while A served as 


* Abstract in Jahresbericht fur Tliiercliemio, 1875, p. 168. 
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a control. 1 gram of fibrin was added to each of the mixtures, which 
were then placed at 40° (\ for 2 boiirs. B and 0 digested Q\o same 
amount of fibrin as A, consequently the mercuric chloriilc could liave 
exerted no destructive action whatever on the ferment. 

Wassilietf,*** in Iloppe-Seyler’s laboratory, found by comparative 
experiments that mercurous chloride (calomel) has no idled on the 
proteolytic action of pepsin. 

Ifercunc bromide^ Mercm*ic iodide and Mercuric cyanide. 

These three salts of mercury were experimented with, only so far 
as to compare the action of small quantities, with the action of like 
quantities of mercuric chloride. In using the bromide and iodide it 
was necessary, on account of their insolubility, to dissolve them with 
the aid of an equal weight of sodium chloride, consequently these 
two salts of mercury were doubtless present in the digestive mix¬ 
tures, in part at least, as double salts. Mario, however, found that 
the action of mercuric chloride with small quantities of sodium 
chloride was not different from that of mercuric chloride alone, and 
doubtless the same is true of the iodide and bromide of mercury. 
Following are the results we obtained: 


Mercury 

Undigested 

residue. 

Fibnn 

Kclatlvc nroleo- 
lytic oclion. 

salt. 

dlKestcd. 

0 

0*3590 gram. 

64*10 percent 

100*0 

HgBrj 

0*005 per cent. 

0*3'I31 

62*69 

91*8 

0*025 

0*3980 

60*20 

0,3*9 

Hgl. 

0*005 

03114 

68-80 

lOT-'l 

0*026 

0*3904 

UO-96 

95-1 

Tig(C]sr)9 

0*005 

0*3105 

68*95 

101 5 

0*025 

0*3985 

60*15 

03*8 

0*100 

0*3183 

1)8*11 

106*3 


From these it is evident that mercuric bromide is less vigorous in 
its hindering action than mercuric chloride; the iodide still less so, 
while mercuric cyanide, in similar percentages, appears to cause an 
increase in proteolytic action. The iodide, likewise, in the smallest 
percentage experimented with, causes increased proteolytic action. 
None of these salts then, approach mercuric chloride in the intensity 
of its hindering action on gastric digestion. 


^ 0eber <3i© Wirknug des Calomel auf Q-^nmgsprojfiesse imd das Leben voa Mikro- 
organismeu. SSeuschrift f. Phyaiologische Ohemie, vol. vi, 113. 
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Stannous chloride. 

This salt shows marked action in retarding gastric digestion; its 
retarding effect increasing directly with the amount of stannous 
chloride added. 


SttClg. 

Undiucbted 

rcsidne. 

F'lbm 

digested. 

Relative i>n 
Ijtlc actio 

0 

0*25'76 gram. 

74*24 per cent. 

100*0 

0*026 per cent. 

0*2*728 

72*72 

97*5 

0*1 

0 4826 

51*74 

69*6 

0*6 

0*7332 

26*68 

35*9 

3*0 

0'8166 

18*46 

24*8 

2*0 

0*9010 

9*90 

13*3 


Arsenious oxide. 

This substance might naturally be expected, in view of its well 
known antiseptic properties, to hinder proteolytic action, more 
or less. It is known to hinder putrefaction and to prevent also tlie 
fermentative action of yeast. Contrary to our expectations, however, 
the action of arsenious oxide, so far as it is to be seen, is an acceler¬ 
ating one, causing increased proteolytic action. The following 
i*esults were obtained: 


ABSO3. 

Undiircsted 

residue. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Relative pr 
lytic aciif 

0 

0-2111 gram. 

78*89 per cent. 100*0 

0*06 per cent. 

0*1872 

81*28 

103*0 

0*1 

0*2160 

78*40 

99*3 

0*2 

0*1900 

81*00 

302*6 

0*5 

0*1707 

82*93 

105-1 

The stimulating 

action is slight, still it is 

plainly recognizable. 


Drs. Schafer and Bohm* have previously studied the action of arseui- 
ous acid on the digestion of albumin by aitificial gastric juice, and 
they came to the conclusion, using 0*02 and 0*04 gram As^O, respec¬ 
tively, in 34 a c. of fluid containing egg-albumin, that arsenious oxide 
is without influence on the decomposition of albumin by the gastric 
juice ferment. Our results, though not so large in number as theirs, 
would indicate a slight accelerating action. 

Arsenic is known, when administered in small, repeated doses, to 
act as a tonic; the history of arsenic-eating, indicates that the sub¬ 
stance has some positive tonic influence over nutrition, and Dr. 

* Jahresbericht fiir Theirohemie, 18*72, p. 363. TJeber den Einfliiss des Arsens auf 
die Wirkung der ungeformten Eennente. 

Tbans. Conn. Acad., Tol. YII. 12 


OOT., 1886. 
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Wood* states, “ there is much reason for believing that it acts largely 
as a direct stimulant to nutrition.” The resultb obtained in our ex¬ 
periments certainly accord with this statement. 


Arsenic acid, * 


The experiments tried with arsenic acid, tend to confirm the 
accelerating action noticed with arsenious oxide. In the first series 
of experiments the following results were obtained: 


H)Ab 04 > 

0 

0*2 per cent. 
0*6 
2*0 
6-0 


CTndigeated 

reBidne. 

0 2696 gram. 
0 26U 
01614 
0 2583 
0*3916 


Fibrin 

digested 


T3*04 per cent. 
73*86 
84 86 
t417 
60 85 


Roliitlvo niotoo* 
i>ti( action. 

100*0 

lOi’l 

IIG I 

101*5 

83-3 


The accelerating action is here so very pronounced, that a second 
series of experiments was undertaken by way of confirmation. These 
give in a general way the same results, although with 0*5 per coni, the 
stimulating action is not so pronounced as in the first experiment. 

These two series of experiments illustrate another point, which it is 
well to mention here, namely: that definite percentages of any par¬ 
ticular substance do not invariably give precisely the same result, even 
when compared with their respective controls. They do, however, 
generally point in the same direction, and although not always giving 
exactly the same numerical expression, they show clearly the nature 
and extent of the action. 


H^AbO^. 

Undigeated 

lesiduc. 

Fibrin 

dtgcBtud. 

R(*Jativt» protf^o- 
lytic action. 

0 

0*2490 gram. 

75*10 per cent. 

100*0 

0*2 per cent. , 

0*2401 

75*99 

101*2 

0*6 

0*2367 

76*33 

101*6 

1*0 

0*2335 

76*66 

102*0 

2*0 

0*2622 

73*78 

9H*2 

6*0 

0*3176 

68*24 

90*8 

0 

0*1493 

85*07 

100*0 

10*0 

0*4207 

57*93 

68*1 


Plainly then, arsenic acid in small percentages does accelerate the 
proteolytic action of pepsin-hydrochloric acid, while in large percent¬ 
ages (5-10) it causes a diminution in the action of the ferment. 
Arsenic acid tends to make the fibrin become very gelatinous. 


* Therapeutics, Matena Medica and Toxicology, p. 390, 
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Zim mlphate. 

With this salt, no experimenis appear to have been hitherto made. 
Our results show a decided diminution in pri»teolytio action, even in 
the presence of O'Ol per cent, of the salt, while with a few thou¬ 
sandths of one per cent, .the figures indicate a slight accelerating 
action. Three distinct experiments were made as follows: 


ZnS04-f-7n80. 

Undigested 

iCRUlue. 

Plbnn 

digested. 

Belative proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

0 

0*1T44 gram. 

82*56 per cent. 

100 0 

0*001 per cent. 

0*1609 

83*91 

101*6 

0*005 

0*1 SI? 

83*83 

101*6 

0*010 

0*2063 

79*46 

96*2 

0*025 

0*2573 

74*27 

89*9 

3*000 

0*8400 

16*00 

19*3 

0 

0*1630 

83*20 

100 0 

0*1 

0*4848 

61*62 

61*9 

0*3 

0*7133 

28*67 

34 4 

0*5 

0*7382 

26*18 

31*4 

0*8 

0*7671 

23*29 

27*9 

1*5 

0*8202 

17*98 

21*6 

0 

0*1493 

86*07 

100*0 

1*0 

0*7683 

23*17 

27*2 

A glance at these results, shows plainly a gradual decrease in pro- 

teolytio activity. 




It is to be noticed that in the presence of the larger percentages of 
these metallic salts, the fibrin does not swell up in the 0*2 per cent, acid. 


Manganous chloride. 


In small fractions of one per cent. 

this salt gave such irregular 

results that it is doubtful if they can 

be relied upon 

as expressing 

any particular action. 

With 0*8 per 

cent, the retarding action of 

the manganese salt ooramences to be 

very pronounced. Following 

are the results: 




MnOlc 

Undigested 

rewltte. 

Fibrin 

digestod. 

Kclatlve proteo¬ 
lytic action 

0 

0*1923 gram. 

80*77 per cent. 

100*0 

0*001 per cent. 

0*2022 

79*78 

98*7 

0*010 

0*1816 

81*86 

101*3 

0*026 

0*2066 

79*34 

98*2 

0*050 

0*1866 

81*45 

100*8 

0 

0*1880 

81*20 

100*0 

0*3 

0*3687 

63*13 

w 

0*8 

0*6438 

36*62 

43-8 

1*5 

0 6612 

33*88 


3*0 

0*T400 

26*00 

32-) 
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Ferrous sulphate and Fea*ric chloride. 

The salts of iron, doubtless on account of their physiological 
importance and their great therapeutic value, have been experimented 
with by several observers. It has been a prevalent opinion that iron 
salts tend to produce disturbances in gastric digestion. Petit,* how¬ 
ever, states as a result of experiment, that preparations of iron, in 
small quantities, do not hinder the action of pepsin, but in large quan¬ 
tities they retard the action of the ferment, doing so according to 
Petit, by the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice displacing the acid 
of the iron salt, thus forcing the pepsin to act with a less energetic 
acid. Dtisterhoffjt dealing with the same question, came to the con¬ 
clusion that iron salts oi the organic acids, exercise the greatest 
retarding ejffeot on pepsin digestion, and moreover, that ferrous 
salts are better adapted to the organism than ferric salts. Dtister- 
hoff also concludes that while the retarding action of iron salts is 
doubtless due, in part, to the setting-free of the acid of the iron salt 
by the acid of the gastric juice, there is in addition a specific action 
of the iron preparation of an unknown nature, prejudicial to digestion. 
Lastly, Bubnow J found that moist ferric hydroxide in small quanti¬ 
ties (not weighed) causes a scarcely recognizable diminution in pro¬ 
teolytic action, while the presence of 1 per cent, of ferrous chloride 
and ferrous sulphate causes marked retardation, as does also an 
excess of ferric hydroxide. The most intense action was observed on 
the addition of 5 per cent, of ferrous sulphate. No quantitative 
results, that is, percentages of albumin digested were, however, 
obtained. 

Our experiments were made only with crystallized ferrous sulphate 
and ferric chloidde. It appears superfluous to try the action of feme 
hydroxide, which must necessarily, if in sufficient quantity, neutralize 
the acid of the gastric juice and thus prevent digestion by with¬ 
drawal of the free acid. 


* Quoted by Bubnow in Zeitechrift fur physlologische Ohemie, vol. vii, p. 316; also 
abstraesfe by Herler in Jahresbericht fiir Thierchemie, 1880, p. 309. 

f Ueber den Biuduss von BiseupiSparateu auf die Mageuverdauung. Jabresberioht 
ftir Thierchemie, 1882, p. 25'?. 

i TJeber den Einfluss des Eisenos^hydrats uud der Eisenozydulsalze auf kUnsfliche 
Mageuverdauuug uud Paulniss mit Pancreas. Zeitsebrift fur Physiologische Ohemie, 
voh vii, p, 315. 
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FeS04+7H20. 

tJndi^cBtcd 

residue. 

Fibrm 

digested. 

Relative proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

0 

0*1835 gram. 

81*63 

100*0 

0*001 por cent. 

0*1916 

80*81 

99*0 

0*005 

0*2241 

77*59 

95*0 

0*010 

01895 

81*05 

99*2 

0*025 

0*2573 

74*27 

90 9 

0*060 

0*2773 

72*27 

88*5 

0 

0*1933 

80*65 

100*0 

0*1 

0*3467 

65-33 

81*0 

0*3 

0*7274 

27*26 

33*8 

0*8 

0*8080 

19*20 

23-8 

1*5 

0*8447 

16*5a 

19*2 

Here, with the ferrous salt, we find pronounced diminution of pro- 

teolytic action, commencing even 

with 0*001 per cent. 

With ferric 

chloride, the following results were obtained. 



Undieested 

residue. 

Fibrin 

Relative proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

Fc*Clfl. 

digested. 

0 

0*1842 gram. 

81*68 per cent. 

100*0 

0*001 per cent. 

0*2111 

78*89 

96*7 

0*005 

0*2069 

79*41 

97*3 

0*010 

0*2165 

78*36 

96*0 

0*050 

0*2332 

76 68 

93-9 

0 

0-1961 

80*39 

100-0 

0*3 

0*6526 

34*74 

43 2 

0*3 

0*8035 

19-65 

24*4 

0*8 

0*8794 

12*06 

16-0 

3*0 

0*9582 

4*18 

6*2 


A comparison of the two series of results, shows no pronounced and 
constant difference in the amount of action between the two iron 
salts; both retard proteolytic action about equally; although with 
the larger amounts, as witlx 0*5 per cent, and beyond, ferric chloride 
appears the most injurious. Comparing the results with those 
obtained with the manganese salt, which of late has been recom¬ 
mended as a therapeutic agent where iron cannot be taken, we see 
that the manganese is throughout, far less injurious than the two salts 
of iron. 

As to the manner in which the iron salts produce their retarding 
effect on proteolytic action, it is evident that it cannot be due to a 
simple displacement of the acid of the iron salt, by which the pepsin 
is made to act with a less compatible acid, since ferric chloride acts 
similarly to the sulphate, in which case there could be no such 
injurious replacement. 
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Magnesium sxdjpihate, 

Pfeiffer* alone appears to have studied the influence of magnesium 
sulphate on gastric digestion. He found that retarding action com¬ 
menced in the presence of 0*24 per cent, of the salt and was very 
great in the presence of 4*0 per cent. Our results show decided 
retarding action, even in the presence of 0*006 per cent, of the crys¬ 
tallized salt. At the same time, it is to be remembered throughout, 
that probably differences in the strength of gastric juice, would cause 
some variation in the amount of retardation, produced by any given 


percentage. 

Undigested 

Fibrin 

Relative pioteo- 

MgS04+7Hs0. 

residue. 

digested. 

lytic action. 

0 

0*1081 gram. 

89-19 per cent. 

100-0 

0-006 per cent. 

0-1910 

80-90 

90-1 

0-010 

0 2330 

16-10 

86*0 

0*050 

0-3260 

61-40 

16 5 

0-100 

0-4428 

55-12 

62*3 

0 

0-2606 

13 95 

100*0 

0*3 

o-lsei 

24-49 

33‘1 

0-6 

0-1886 

21-14 

28-5 

0-8 

0*8250 

11-60 

23 1 

1-6 

0-8891 

11-09 

16-0 

3*0 

0-8894 

11-06 

14-9 


It is noticeable here, that while the retarding influence of the salt, 
becomes more and more pronounced as the percentage is increased, 
there comes a point (1’5 per cent.) when further addition does not 
materially influence the action of the ferment. 

Potaseium permanganate. 

This salt, as with the amylolytic ferment of the saliva, shows very 
energetic action. Its influence is, without doubt, due to rapid oxida¬ 
tion and consequent destruction of the ferment; indeed, the (at first) 
bright red color of the solution became almost immediately bleached 
out aud the solution, at the same time, completely deprived of pro¬ 
teolytic power. The following results testify to its extreme activity. 

tTnaigested Fibrin Bolative proteo- 

XtMnieOa* residue. digested. lytio action. 

0* 0-1961 gram. 80*48 per cent. 100‘0 

0-005 per cent. 0*82T8 11-22 21*3 

0*010 0-9949 0*51 0*6 

It is thus more active in preventing proteolytic action, in gastric 
juice of the strength used, than in hindering the development of 

* Abstract in Oentralbl. med. Wisa, 1886, p* 328. 
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bacteria; although doubtless, the action of any one percentage is de¬ 
pendent in part, upon the amount of organic matter present. Marcus 
and Pinet* found that the permanganate in 0*1 per cent, would pre¬ 
vent the development of bacteria and in 1-5 per cent, would kill 
the fully developed organisms. 

Potassium dichromate. 

A single experiment with this salt gave the following results; 
showing a decided retarding action on gastric digestion. 


KjCraO^. 

Undlgeated 

residue. 

Flbnn 

digested. 

Relative proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

0 

0*2028 gram. 

79*'72 per cent. 

100*0 

0*01 per cent. 

0*24*76 

*75*24 

94*4 

O'lO 

0*6383 

36*1*7 

45*3 


Potassium cyanide. 



Potassium cyanide we found very active in diminishing the diges¬ 
tive power of pepsin; due in great part doubtless, to decomposition 
of the cyanide by the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice with 
oonseqent formation of pepsin-hydrocyanic acid. Our first results 
were as follows: 


KCN. 

Undigested 

residue. 

Fibim 

digested. 

Relative proteo¬ 
lytic action 

0 

0*3255 gram. 

67*45 per cent. 

100*0 

0*26 per cent. 

0*968*7 

3*13 

4*6 

0*60 

0*9912 

0*88 

1*3 

Here, the fihrin did not swell at all, 

indicating the probable ab- 

sence of free hydrochloric acid, although of com*se 

the potassium 

cyanide might, pet 

56 , prevent swelling. 



With very much smaller percentages of cyanide, we obtained the 

following results: 




KClfT. 

Undigested 

residue. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Relative protco 
lytic action. 

0 

0-3008 gram. 

69*02 per cent 

100*0 

0*005 per cent. 

0-43'r6 

56*24 

81*6 

0*025 

O-STSO 

62*50 

90*5 


Potassium fatrocyanide. 

With this salt, the results are practically the same as with potas¬ 
sium cyanide; almost complete stopping of proteolytic action, even 
in the presence of small fractions of one per cent. 


* Action de quelques substances sur les bact^ries de la putrefaction, Oompt. rend. 
Soc. de Biolog., 1882, p. TIS. Abstract in Jahresbericht fur Tbierchemie, 1882, p. 516. 
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K4FoCCN)6+8H*0. 

Undigested 

residue. 

Fibrin 

diAested. 

Uclalivc proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

0 

0-3717 gram. 

62-83 per cent. 

lOO-O 

0*06 per cent 

0-6969 

40*31 

04-1 

0-10 

0-7922 

20-78 

33-0 

0-25 

0*9685 

4-15 

c-c 

0-6 

1-0 

0 

0 

0 

0-3098 

69-02 

100*0 

0-006 

0*3662 

64-38 

93-3 

0-025 

0-3471 

66-29 

94*5 

JPotassmm c/tloraie and JPotassium niiraU. 

These two oxidizing agents produce almost exactly the same effect 

on pepsin-hydrochloric acid digestion; 

a retarding 

action directly 

proportional to the amount of salt present. 



nndlgested 

raiddne. 

Fibrin 

Relative proteo¬ 

XC 103 . 

digested. 

lytic action. 

0 

0-2683 gram. 

73-17 per cent 

100-0 

0-3 per cent. 

0-4666 

54-35 

74-3 

0-8 

O-TOIO 

29*81 

40*7 

1*5 

O-Sl'IS 

18-27 

25*0 

3-0 

O-STOI 

12-93 

l?-6 

KNOs, 

0 

O-SSfO gram. 

71-30 per cent 

100-0 

0*3 per cent. 

0-6320 

46-30 

64-9 

0-5 

0-624? 

37-53 

52-6 

0*8 

0-?168 

28-42 

39-8 

1-6 

0-8148 

18-62 

25-9 

3-0 

0-890? 

10-93 

15-3 


With potassium, chlorate no experiments have been previously 
tried; with potassium nitrate, however, Wolberg* experimenting 
with quantities varying from 0*6 to 8*0 per cent, found in every 
instance, diminution in the proteolytic action of his pepsin solution. 
This, however, amounted to but little, except in the presence of 8 grams 
(8 per cent.) of the nitrate, where there was a diminution in the 
amount of fibrin digested, equal to 49*0 per cent. Even with 6 per 
cent, of the salt, Wolberg found after 24 hours, only a diminxxtion 
of 6*8 per cent, in the fibrin digested. 

In quantity, therefore, our results do not accord at all with Wol- 
berg^s, since as the table shows, even 0*3 per cent, of potassium nitrate 
caused a diminution in the quantity of fibrin digested, amounting to 
35*1 per cent, when compared with the control (100) ; while the pres- 

* Pfliiger’s Archiv, vol. sxii, p. 300. TTeber den Binfluas einiger Salze und Alka- 
loiden auf die Verdauung. 
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ence of 3 per cent, of Uie sfilt caused a climiimtion in proteolytic action 
amounting, in the quantity of fibrin digested, to nearly 85 per cent. 
The only apparent explanation of this difierence in the results [unless 
due to diiforonco in the amount of ferment] is in the length of time 
the mixtures were warmed at 40° C.; in Wolberg’s 24 hours, in ours 
2 hours. This, if the true reason of the difference, would im^dy on the 
part of the ferment, ability to gradually overcome the influence of 
small amounts of the substance and thus eventually to digest an 
equal quantity of proteid matter. This, however, would in turn 
imply that the object sought for, viz: the influence of different quan¬ 
tities or percentages of a substance on the action of the ferment is 
lost sight of. The length of time best adapted to the experiment, is 
naturally that which will bring out most clearly and decisively all 
difereneen of action. 


Sodhon tetmborate (Borax) and Boracic acid. 


Sternberg’s experiments* with both of these substances, have 
shown that, although possessed of no germicide value, they prevent 
the multiplication of bacterial organisms and are thus valuable anti¬ 
septics. 

Wolberg, in experiments made with artificial gastric juice, found 
that in a 24 hours digestion, 0*5 gram (0*5 per cent.) of borax caused 
a slight accelex'atiou in proteolytic action (0-4 per cent.), while with 
1 per cent, of the salt, retardation occurred to the extent of 23“3 per 
cent., and in the presence of 4-0 per cent, almost complete stopping 
of proteolytic action. Our results, however, fail to show any stimu¬ 
lating action on the part of the borate, although retardation is very 
pronounced. 


37+10H*0. 

ITndlKtfsted 

roBidne. 

Fibrin 

AigoBted 

Relative proteo¬ 
lytic ncnou. 

0 

0*3610 gram. 

63*90 per cent. 

100*0 

0'06 per cent 

0*3862 

61*48 

96*2 

0^20 

0-4080 

59*20 

92*6 

0*6 

0*7710 

22*90 

35*8 

1*0 

0*9899 

1*01 

1*6 


Doubtless, the i*etarding action of this salt is due wholly to the 
liberation of boracic acid and the consequent neutralization of the 
hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice. Boracic acid itself, offers no 
obstacle to the proteolytic action of pepsin-hydrochloric acid; on the 
contrary it increases it, but pepsin-boracic acid has little digestive 

* Amer. Jour. Mieff. Sciences, April, 1883, p. 335. 

Tears. Conn. Aoad., Vol. YII. 13 


OOT,, 1886. 
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power. The influence of boracio acid on pepsin-hydrochloric acid is 
seen from the following experiments: 


UjBOj. 

ITndiecstod 

resnluo. 

nbrtu. 

(llf 40 Ki(id. 

Kelullvo proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

0 

0 2395 gram. 

16 05 per coni. 

100*0 

0*1 pur cent. 

0*2232 

17*68 

102*1 

0 

0*2049 

19*51 

100*0 

0*5 

0*18‘?5 

81*25 

102*2 

3*0 

0‘1'729 

82*71 

104*2 

6*0 

0*1415 

85*55 

lo'r-e 


Evidently then, the action oi borax consists simply in withdrawing 
from the pepsin the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice. The low 
digestive power of pepsin and boracic acid is shown by the following 


experiment: 

A. B. Q. o. 

llaO sol. pepsin. 50 c. c. 60 c.c. 50 c.c. 60 c. c. 

HCl 0-2 per cent. 50 0 0 0 

lIsBOft . 0 0*2 gram. 0*3 gram. 0*6 gram. 

HaO. 0 50 0 . c. T>0 c. c. 50 c. c. 


100 100 100 100 

0*1 JU HOI 0*2 HaBOa 0*3 ft Ha BOa 0’t}% Halil >» 

To each, was added 1 gram of purified fibrin, after which the mix¬ 
tures were warmed at 40® 0. for 2 hours. Following are the results. 

A. B. O, D. 

Wt. of undigested residue. 0*1180 0*0616 O-OTOO 0*9620 

Per cent, digested. 88*20 3*85 2*96 3*80 

Ammonium oxahvte. 


With this salt the following results were obtained: 


<i«n4)204O4+3n£O. 

Undigested. 

resiune. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

lieliUive prutuu- 
lytie iwtion. 

0 

0*3254 gram. 

61*46 per oont. 

100*0 

0*010 per cent. 

0*3579 

04*20 

95*1 

0*025 

0*3621 

63*13 

04*6 

0*1 

0*3920 

60*80 

90*1 

0*6 

0-9049 

9*51 

14*1 

0 

0*3098 

69*02 

100*0 

1*0 

0*9958 

042 

6*6 


As to the cause of this retarding action, it is probable, that, as in 
the case of borax, the oxalic acid of the salt is displaced and the 
ferment compelled to act with the acid thus liberated. But if we 
compare the results of the present series with those of the preceding. 
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we find that, with like percentages of the two salts, ammonium oxal¬ 
ate has far the greater retarding power, and yet it is well known 
that the ferment acts well when combined with oxalic acid. More¬ 
over, our experiments show further on, that ammonium chloride has 
no greater retarding power than sodium chloride. Hence, there must 
be some reason, other than the one mentioned above, to account for 
all of the retarding action manifested by the oxalate. 

Petit* states, that the maximum digestive action of oxalic acid, 
with 0’2-“0’4 per cent, of his pepsin, is attained with 0‘5-4*0 per cent, 
of the acid, according to the amount of pepsin. 

The comparative digestive power of pepsin-oxalic acid and pepsin- 
hydrochloiic acid is shown by the following experiments :f 


A, 

B. 

c. 

HjO sol. pepsin. 60 c. c. 

50 c. c. 

60 c. c. 

0*2 per cent. HOI — 60 

0 

0 

G'jHjtOl mmmm m^mm mmmm 0 

0*5 gram. 

1*0 gram. 

llaO. 0 

60 c. c. 

50 c. e. 

...... 

...... 

— 

100 

100 

100 

0-1 ss HOI 0-6s5O,TIaO, 

1*0 OjHflOi 

Warmed at 40° C. for 2 hours with 1 gi’am of pure, dry fibrin, the 
following results were obtained: 

A. B, c. 

Wt. of undigested residue. 

0*21t0 0*4460 

O-43'Jl 

Per cent, digested. 

•78*30 66*45 

5G-29 

A second series, with larger amounts of oxalic acid, gave the fol¬ 
lowing results: 

A. 

B. 

C. 

llaO sol. pepsin... 50 c. e. 

60 C. C. 

50 c. e. 

0*2 per cent. HCl . 00 

0 

0 

OaHsOi. 0 

1*6 grams. 

2*0 grams. 

HaO. 0 

50 c. c. 

50 a c. 

100 

100 

100 

0*1 per cent. HOI 

1*6 per cent. CaHaOi 

2*0 percent. 0 *Ha 04 

Undigested residue 0-1085 gram. 

0*3090 gram. 

0*3640 gram. 

Per cent, digested 89*15 

69-10 

63*00 


These four results being placed on the same basis, i. e. compared 
with their respective controls (100) show as follows: 

* JahresberioTit fiir Thierchemie, 1880, p. 309. 

\ Made in this laboratory by Mr. B. W. Piuney, 
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Relative inoteo- 

Pcr cent, ol «icid. lytic acliou 


0*1 TIOl 100*0 

0*5 0«ITaO4 W 

1*0 M 

1*5 W 

2*0 n*3 


This shows maximum action, witli our amount of pepsin, in the 
presence of 1 *5 per cent, of oxalic acid and shows, moreover, that the 
retarding influence of ammonium oxalate on proteolytic action, is not 
fully explained by the suggested neutralization of the hydrochloric 
acid of the gastric juice, unless it be that the ammonium chloride, 
formed by the reaction, effects pepsin-oxalic acid differently than it 
does pepsin-hydrochloric acid. 

Sodium chloride. 

With this salt we obtained, by our method, the following results: 


NaCl. 

residue. 

dlffeVtod. 

Relative proteo¬ 
lytic RCtl< 

0 

0*2038 gram. 

10*04 per cent. 

100*0 

0*005 per cent. 

0*2824 

n-7e 

101*0 

0*010 

0*2890 

n-04 

100*6 

0*025 

0*3441 

06*59 

92*8 

0*050 

0-35H 

64*89 

91*8 

0*100 

0*3T44 

62*66 

88*5 

0 

0*2609 

13*31 

100*0 

0*3 

0*4963 

60*41 

08 8 

0*6 

O'GIIS 

38*25 

62*1 

0*8 

0*0808 

31*02 

42*3 

1*5 

0*'?825 

21*16 

29*0 

3*0 

0*8249 

11*51 

23*8 


Alex. Schmidt*** has recorded the retarding effect of Rodimn chlo¬ 
ride on the proteolytic action of gastric juice; Petitf likewise, has 
stated that small quantities of sodium chloride interrupt the action 
of the ferment, and WolbergJ has recorded the same result with 
varying percentages of the salt; noting in addition, tliat very small 
quantities cause a slight acceleration of proteolytic action, amounting 
in his experiment to 2*5 per cent. 

With 0*005 per cent, of the salt, we found as the results show, 
acceleration amounting to 1*0 per cent., larger amounts causing a 
gradual and proportional diminution in proteolytic action. 


* Pfliiger’s Archiv, xiii, p. 98, 
i Jahresboricht fur Thierchemie, 1880, p. B09. 
t Pfliiger’s Archiv, xxii, p. 298. 
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Pfeiffer* has also called attention to the retarding action of this 
substance. 

Potassivm chloride. 

With this salt our results are as follows: 


KCl 

XTndiffeatcd 

lesidi'p. 

Fihrm 

digested. 

Ttelative proteo¬ 
lytic T-ttion 

0 

0*1552 gram. 

84 48 per cent 

100 0 

0‘005 per cent. 

o-isit 

81*83 

96*8 

0-023 

0*1550 

84*50 

100*0 

0*050 

0*2565 

^4*36 

88 0 

0*100 

0*209'7 

*79 03 

93*5 

0 

0*1930 

SO-TO 

100*0 

0*3 

OBSOI 

60*02 

•74*3 

1*5 

0*G815 

31*85 

39 4 

3-0 

0-'7282 

2M8 

33*6 


The only noticeable difference between the action of this salt and 
the preceding, is the absence of any acceleration on the part of the 
potassium chloride and with larger percentages, a less vigorous retard¬ 
ing action. 

Ammonhim cJdoride, 

For the sake of comparison a few experiments were tried with this 
salt, with the following results: 




digeVtcd. 

BclatiTe proteo¬ 
lytic actio) 

0 

0*1880 gram. 

81*20 per cent. 

100*0 

0*3 per cent 

0*1649 

63*51 

65 9 

0-8 

0-6615 

33-86 

41*7 

3*0 

o-eoto 

30-30 

37*3 


By looking at the table of comparisons, we see there is little con¬ 
stant difference in the amount of retardation caused by the ammo¬ 
nium, potassium and sodium salts of hydrochloric acid. This result, 
however, is quite different from that obtained by Wolberg, who 
found that ammonium chloride influenced proteolytic action but very 
little, while both potassium and sodium chloride caused great retard¬ 
ation. This difference in result, may be duo to difference in strength 
of gastric juice or to difference in length of time the mixtures were 
warmed at 40° C.; certainly in our experiments, with pure anhydrous 
salts and 2 hours digestion, very little difference in digestive action is 
noticeable; throughout, sodium chloride causes a little less proteolytic 
action than the corresponding potassium salt, while of the ammonium 
salt, little is to be said except that it causes equal retardation. 


* Osntralbl, med Wisa., 1886, p. 328. 
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Wolberg in speaking of the relative retarding action of the three 
sodium salts o! hydrochloric, nitric and sulphuric acids, states that 
the sulphate retards the most, then the nitrate and lastly the chloride. 
We have noticed the same fact in our work and take it as additional 
evidence of the liberation of the acid of the salt added, the retarding 
influence of the salt being dependent, in part, on the digestive power of 
the pepsin-acti? formed. 

The following experiments,* showing the relative digestive power 
of the several acids in conjunction with pepsin, testify to the proba¬ 
bility of this view. 

All of the solutions contained 50 c. c. of an aqueous solution of 
glycerine-pepsin, each having a total volume of 100 c. c. and differing 
from each other only in the nature and percentage of the acid present. 

In testing the digestive power of the solution, 1 gram of pure fibrin 
was added and the mixtures warmed at 40° C. for two hours, after 
which the amount digested was determined in the usual manner. 


Percentage of flbrm digested in the presence of the diferent per¬ 
centages of acids. 


Control. 


O'OSi 

0*1% 

0-2% 0-S% O'ki, 

0-5i 0-1 %Ka 

HNO.t-— 9-20 

48-TS 

73*65 67*20 46*00 

87*66 

HsS 04 .«.«. 

19*60 

24*70 26*80 22*65 

24*93 88*06 

09H40a-.-, 


3*70 

2*30 87*50 

Comparing these results with their respective controls, figured as 
100 , we have the following values for sulphuric and nitric acids, ex¬ 
pressive of their relative pi’oteolytio power when combined with 
pepsin, as compared with 0*1 per cent, hydrochloric acid under simi- 

lar conditions. 




Per cent. acid. 


HNOj. 

lIgSO 

0-05 


10*6 

• --- 

0‘1 


65*6 

22*1 

0‘2 


84*0 

28*0 

0*3 


76*7 

29 1 

0*4 


52*6 

25*G 

0-6 



28*2 


From this it is evident, that nitric acid is most active, with our 
amount of pepsin, in a 0*2 per cent, solution, while sulphuric acid 
attains its maximum action in 0*3 per cent.; moreover, nitric acid is 


* Made in this laboratory by Mr. R. W. Pinney. 
j The adds are calculated as pure HNOs, H{tS 04 , etc. 
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more than four-fifths as active as 0-1 per oetit. hydrochloric acid, 
while sulphuric acid is only a little more than one-fourth as active as 
the hydrochloric acid; acetic acid being jjractically worthless. 
Ilouee it is obvious, that, the base being the same, acetates, borates 
and other salts, the acids of which ai*e not capable of working with 
pepsin, will most readily retard gastidc digestion; then of the other 
salts experimented with, sulphates and lastly nitrates. 

A glance at the table of compaiisons, shows here and there, results 
which manifestly accord with this view, notably lead acetate, cuiDric 
sulphate, zinc sulphate,* magnesium sulphate and potassium nitrate. 

That this withdrawal of free hydrochloric from the j)epsin, is 
only a partial explanation of the mode of action of neutral sails is 
plain from the fact that chlorides exert very pronounced retarding 
action; moreover the action of these latter as well as of the others 
cannot be due merely to mechanical causes, viz: the semi-saturation 
of the digestive fluid, since 3*0 per cent, of boracic acid stimulates 
instead of retarding, and even the presence of 10 per cent, of arsenic 
acid causes retardation amounting to only 32 per cent. According 
to Petit,t moreover, saccharose to the extent of 16 per cent, does not 
interrupt gastric digestion. Again, that the base entering into the 
composition of the salt has much to do, in many oases, with its re¬ 
tarding proteolytic action, is apparent when we compare the action 
of ferric chloride, manganous chloride, sodium chloride, mercuric 
chloride and other metallic salts. That this action is due in part to 
capability of combining with the proteid matter, thus rendering it 
non-digestible, is unquestionable. 

Acceleration, produced by neutral salts has been noticed by other 
observers, but no explanation of the cause has been offered. It seems 
probable, however, that in the case of pepsin-hydrochloric acid, one 
plausible reason, at least, may be suggested. If, as has been mentioned, 
many of the neutral salts are decomposed by the acid of the gastric 
juice, it would follow that the addition of very small amounts of the 
salts would •diminish slightly the percentage of free hydrochloric 
acid, while the acid liberated from the salt, would be entirely without 
deleterious action. ITearly every experimenter in this direction has 
employed in the preparation of gastric juice 0*2 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid, which is well adapted for the purpose, hut the action of the acid 
is dependent in part on the amount of ferment. With our solution of 
pepsin, the following results, expressed in the percentage of fibrin 

^ Compare Pelit, Jahreslaericbt fur Thierchomie, 1880, p. 309. 

f JabresTbeiicht fur Thierchemie, 1880, p, 309. 
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digested, were obtained with different percentages of hydrochloric 
acid; the amount of pepsin being the same in each case. 

Vqv cout. IIOI. ()'06 0-1 0-J (r^ 0*4 

l^ercent, fibrin dijijefated t3 8 80*J 81*0 SI’*? Ca’S 

This shows plainly, that, with the amount of pepsin employed in our 
experiments, acceleration of proteolytic action on the addition of 
neutral salts, might in some instances be due to slight diminution of 
free hydrochloric acid. That this is not the sole cause, however, is 
plain fi-om the fact that closely related salts do not act alike, 

Potassiitni bromide and Potassium iodide. 

With these two potassuim salts, the following results were ob- 


KBi. 

Uaclitfcnsied 

rcfliduti. 

KH>rln 

digested 

lieUtive piDioo< 
lytic action. 

0 

0*3837 gram. 

61*63 percent 

100*0 

0*006 per cent 

0*3205 

67*96 

110*2 

0*025 

0*3033 

69*65 

113*0 

0-10 

0*420t 

57-96 

04*0 

0*60 

0*5690 

43*10 

70*0 

1*00 

0*0203 

37*97 

61 6 

SI. 

0 

0*2672 gram. 

74*28 per cent 

100*0 

0*005 per cent 

0 2765 

72*45 

97*6 

0 025 

0*3421 

65*78 

88*0 

0*10 

0*2841 

71*69 

96*1 

0*6l> 

0*6367 

36*33 

48 9 

1*00 

0*7586 

24*11 

32*5 


Dy comparison of these two series of rosuUs, we see that there is 
a very decided difference in the action of the two salts; potassium 
bromide in very small quantity, causes a decided acceleration in pro¬ 
teolytic action, which is wholly lacking with potassium iodide. Again, 
there is a very great difference in the amount of retardation produced 
by the two salts; thus by comparison with their res])ective controls 
we see, that while 1 per cent, of potassium bromide causes retardation 
in digestive action, amounting to 38‘4 per cent., the same percentage 
of iodide causes retardation amounting to 67'5 per cent. It is to be 
supposed, naturally, that in the presence of large amounts of the 
salts, the ferment must act wholly in combination with hydrobromic 
and hydriodio acid respectively; that is to say, the hydrochloric 
acid of the gastric juice must have replaced these two acids in the 
potassium salts, and thus new pepsin-compounds formed, of which 
pepsin-hydrobromic add is the more active digestive agent. 
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Pufczeys,* indeed, found that he obtained practically the same 
proteolytic action [retarding] with pepsin and hydriodic acid, as 
with potassium iodide and pepsin-hydrochloric acid. The following 
resxilts, showing the relative digestive action of pepsin with hydro- 
bromic and hydriodic acid respectively, were obtained by Putzeys. 


HI HBr. 

0*625 gram. - 

0*937 
3*310 

_ 0*882 gram 

2*200 
3*309 

It is thus evident, that both hydrobromic and hydriodie acid can, 
to a certain extent, replace the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice, 
although they are much less active than the latter acid. Moreover, 
hydrobromic acid is much more efficient than hydriodic in connec¬ 
tion with the ferment, for in comparatively large doses the latter 
acid will completely stop proteolytic action. As a practical result, 
Putzeys suggests, that for therapeutic purposes, potassium bromide 
and iodide should be given ^ to 1 hour before meals. Our results 
are plainly in accord with Putzeys’ observations. 

The following table shows the relative influence on the proteolytic 
action of pepsin, of the various inorganic salts experimented with, 
compared with the controls, expressed as 100. 

* Jahresbericht fur Thiercbemie, 1877, 279. De I’influence do I’iodure et du bro- 
mure de potassium but la digestioii stomacale. 

Tsans. Conn. Acad., Vou Vir. U 


Digesti\e pro 
dact«> tornted 

15*86 per cent. 

31 33 

2*.-i3 

26*40 

45*60 

46*60 


OOT., 1886. 
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Alkaloid salts. 

According to Petit, alkaloids do not interrupt the action of pepsin 
in acid solution* Wolberg, however, found that morphine chloride, 
strychnine, quinine sulphate and narootine, used in very small quantities 
(0’6 grain to lOQ c. o*), caused in every instance, excepting with 
quinine sulphate, retardation amounting on an average to nearly 3 
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per cent.; with quinine sulphate, slight acceleration was obtained. 
Strychnine and narcotine, in very small quantity, gave slight accel¬ 
eration. Dr. H. V. Boect* states, that quinine is without influence 
on the activity of pepsin. 

In our experiments, using larger amounts of the alkaloid salts, 
retardation is very pronounced, doubtless due in part to replacement 
of the sulphuric acid of the salts by the acid of the gastric juice. 

TTndlgeated Fibrin Belative proteo- 

Alkaloid salt. residue. digested. lytic action. 

0 * 0*3555 gram. 64*45 per cent. 100*0 

(Sr)t.HjS0i+6H,0. 

0-6 per cent. 0-6825 31-25 49-2 

1-0 0-8218 17-82 22-2 

(Br)jj. II 2 SO 4 +H! 20 . 

0*5 0 5685 43*15 66*9 

1*0 0*'7’700 23*00 35*6 

(At )2 . H 2 SO 4 . 

0*5 0*6412 35*88 55*6 

(Q)2.H4S04+'7Ha0. 

0*6 0*6606 33*94 52*6 

(Oi)s + H 2 SO 4 + 2 Bl 20 . 

0*6 0*6885 31*16 48*3 

(Mo) 2 .H*S 04 + 5H*0. 

0*5 0*6226 ST-TS 58*6 

(Na)*,HaS 04 + H* 0 . 

0*5 0*6365 36*36 56*4 

Percentage reta/rdoition of the cdkaioid salts (0*6 per cent) 

Strychnine. 60*8 

Brucine. 33*1 

Atropine.. 44*4 

Quinine...——. 47*4 

Oinchonine_-___ 51*7 

Morphine.-... 41*5 

Farcotine. 43*6 


* Zeitschrift ftbr Biologie, vd. vii, p. 428. 
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feTANCBS ON TUB PrOTEOLTTTC AcTION OF TUB PaNORHATIO FeR- 

MENT. By R. H. Chittenden and Gbo. W. Cummins, PilB. 

With the proteolytic ferment of the pancreatic juice, few syb- 
tematic experiments have been tried to ascertain the influence of 
those substances the frequency of whose use, as therapeutic or toxic 
agents, renders their action on this ferment a matter of no small con¬ 
sequence. The well known experiments of ITeidouhain, KUhne and 
Schmidt have been confined to the action of sodium carbonate, sodium 
chloride and kindred salts of physiological importance. Pfeiffer* 
has indeed, in addition, experimented with a few of the sulphates of 
the alkalies and alkali-earths, but of the large number of metallic 
and other salts in common use, few have been tned, while the action 
of alkaloids and the gases occurring in the intestinal canal, has not 
been studied at all. 

Method employed. 

It is a characteristic of the proteolytic ferment of the pancreatic 
juice, that it exercises considerable digestive power in a neutraX 
solution.f In view therefore of the fact that the ferment, while in the 
intestinal canal, may be obliged to act in an acid-reacting medium 
(due to acid-proteids) as frequently as in an alkaline or neutral one, 
it seemed advisable in the experiments, to employ a neutral solution 
of trypsin. Moreover, it becomes necessary to use such a solution, 
if salts of the heavy metals are to be experimented with, since in 
alkaline solutions, carbonates or oxides of the metals would be formed 
and thus afleot the results; still, again, the action of all substances 
can be best studied in neutral solution, since under such conditions, 
no replacements or decompositions of any kind take place to compli¬ 
cate the action of the substance, other than the direct action on the 
ferment or the proteid matter. Hence, a neutral solution has in every 
case been employed as being the most satisfactory, while only such 
substances have been experimented with, as contained no free acid 
or alkali, the destructive action of which is well known. 

* Oentralbl. med Wiss., 1886, p, 328. 

f Sea Ciuttenden and Cummins, Amer. Ohem. Jour,, vol. vii, p. 40. Also Trans. 
CJonn. Acad., vol. vii. 
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The solution of iiypsin was prepared according to Kiihne’s* 
method from dried ox pancreas freed from fat; 40 grams dry pan¬ 
creas in 500 c. c. OT per cent, salicylic acid, neutralized and diluted to 
2 litres.f In each digestion experiment, 25 c. c. of this neutral trypsin 
solution were used, to which was added 25 c. c. of water containing 
the substance to be experimented with, or in the control 25 c. c. of 
water alone, making the volume of the digestive mixture in each case 
50 c. c. In testing the proteolytic action of the different solutions, 1 
gram of pure dry, pulverized fibrin, described in the preceding 
article, was added and the mixtures warmed at 40° C. for six hours, 
after which the undigested fibrin was filtered on weighed filters, 
washed thoroughly and dried at 100-110° C, until of constant weight. 

In this work as in the study of the salivary ptyalin and pepsin, it 
has been the effort mainly to ascertain the relative action of small 
quantities of the various salts, rather than the percentages necessary 
to completely stop the action of the ferment, this to our mind being 
much the more important. 

Mercuric chloride. 

With small percentages of this salt, the following results were 
obtained: 


HffCl*. 

UndiiTested 

residue 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Relative proteo 
lytic action. 

0 

0 4495 gram. 

55*05 per cent 

100*0 

0*002 per cent 

0*4465 

55*35 

100*5 

0*003 

0*4405 

55*96 

101*6 

0*005 

0*4562 

54.38 

98*7 

0*025 

0*6076 

49*24 

89-4 

0*100 

0*7753 

22 47 

40 8 


As seen from the table, 0*1 per cent mercuric chloride diminishes 
the proteolytic action of the ferment more than one-half. Its action 
in this percentage is more energetic than on pepsin, although the 
smaller quantities are proportionally far less active; in one case 
(0'003 per cent.) even causing acceleration. 

WassilieffJ has studied the influence of mercurous chloride on pan¬ 
creatic digestion and finds that calomel does not affect the action 
of the proteolytic ferment, while it does prevent the formation of 
putrefaction products, viz: indol, phenol, etc. 


* Untersnehangeu aus der pliysiolog. Inst, d, Universitat Heidelberg, vol. i, p. 222. 
f The solution was kept from putrefaction by the use of a little 20 per cent, 
alcoholic solution of thymol; enough of which remained dissolved in the fluid to pre¬ 
vent putrefaction also durmg the six hours digestion at 40° 0. 

X Zeitschrift fur physiol. Ohemie, vol. vi, p 112. 
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Mercuric iodide and Mercuric bromide. 


Those salts dissolved in sodium clilorido in such j)voportioii that the 
ultimate solutions contained like percentages of both salts, gave the 
following results : 

Hgis. 


0 

0‘005 per cent. 
0*025 
0*100 
0-200 
HgBi'a. 

0 

0*0()6 per cent 
0-025 
O-lOO 
0*200 


TTndlgefltiOd 

residne. 

0-470'? gram. 

0-4780 

0-5085 

0-5994 

0-6580 

0*4707 gram. 

0*4400 

0-4840 

0*5721 

0-6548 


52-03 per cent. 
52 20 
49*15 
40-00 
34 20 

52*93 per cent. 

56*00 

51*60 

42*79 

34*52 


il(‘lH(iv« protpo- 
lytu* notion. 

100*0 
98 0 
92-8 
75 6 
64-6 

100*0 

105-8 

97*4 

80*8 

05-2 


Aside from a slight acceleration, noticed with 0 006 per cent, of 
bromide, the two salts act very much alike, causing retardation of 
proteolytic action; less pronounced however, than that caused by 
mercuric chloride. 

M&rcuric cyanide. 

The action of this salt is somewhat peculiar, causing at first when 
in small quantity, noticeable retai’dation followed in the presence of 
larger percentages by increased proteolytic action, though still below 
the action of the normal solution of trypsin. 

In a general way, its action on this fement accords very nearly 
with its action on the amylolytic ferment of saliva and the proteo¬ 
lytic ferment of the gastnc juice. 


Hg(CN)*. 

TTndlKCStcd 

residue. 

Fibim 

digested. 

Belatlve proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

0 

0*2668 gram. 

73*32 per cent 

100-0 

0-006 per cent 

0-3192 

68*08 

92*8 

0*025 

0*3209 

67 91 

92*0 

0-050 

0-3244 

07*56 

92*1 

0*100 

0 3308 

66*92 

91*2 

0 

0*3676 gram. 

63*26 percent. 

100*0 

0*3 percent 

0*4094 

59*06 

93*3 

0-6 

0-3880 . 

61*20 

96*7 

1*5 

0*3932 

60-68 

95*9 


Its action is to be attributed mainly to the hydrocyanic acid 
radical, judging from the action of potassium cyanide on the one 
hand and the action of mercury salts on the other. There is, how¬ 
ever, without doubt a close connection between the action of these 
salts and their power of combining with proteid matter in general 
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Cupric sulphate. 

With this salt a more energetic retarding action is to be noticed, 
than in the case of the proteolytic ferment of gastric juice; 0*1 
per cent, of the salt causing a retardation in proteolytic action of 
65*7 per cent, as compared with a retardation of 38*8 per cent, in the 


case of pepsin. 


- - -ir~ - 

CuS 04 +‘)HgO. 

Undigested 

residue. 

Pibiin 

digested. 

Itelati\e proteo¬ 
lytic action 

0 

0*5035 gram. 

49*65 per cent. 

100 0 

0*005 per cent. 

0*3027 

49*73 

100*1 

0*025 

0*6320 

46*80 

94*2 

0*050 

0*5856 

41*44 

83*4 

0*100 

0*8295 

17*05 

, 34.*5 


Lead acetate. 


With this salt the following results 

were obtained, agreeing essen- 

tially in the smaller percentages, with those obtained with cupric 

sulphate. In the 

presence of 0*1 per 

cent., however, 

retardation is 

far less than with the same percentage of cupric sulphate; 0*5 per 

cent, completely stops proteolytic action. 


Pb(C 2 H 302 ) 2 'f' 8 H{ 0 , 

rndi^ested 

ICBldUC. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Belatiie piot»*o- 
Ijtic action. 

0 

0*4562 gram. 

54*38 per cent. 

100*0 

0*005 per cent. 

0*4655 

53*46 

98*2 

0 025 

0*6391 

46*09 

84*7 

0*050 

0*6660 

43*40 

79*8 

0*100 

0*6410 

35 90 

66*0 

0*600 

1*0 

0 

0 


Stannous chloride. 

This salt, in conformity with its action on the amylolytio ferment 
of saliva, causes very decided retardation in the proteolytic action 
of trypsin, requiring but a very small amount of the salt to com¬ 
pletely stop the action of the ferment. 

SnClg, ''re&fiftter" dlgeste'd. 

0 0*3876 gram, 61*25 percent 

0*0005 per cent 0 4495 56*05 

0*005 0*6370 46*30 

0*026 1*0 . 0 

Arsenious oxide, 

Schafer and Bobm have experimented with arsenious acid, study¬ 
ing its influence on the proteolytic action of a glycerine infusion of 

* Abstract in Jahresbericht for Thierchetnie, 1872, p. 363, 


lytic action. 
100*0 
89*8 
75*5 
0 
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])ancreas. They find that arsenious acid is without influence on the 
action of the ferment. We do not know whether they added arboii- 
iou8 acid to a neutral or alkaline solution of the ferment, as we have 
seen only an abstract of their paper, but we find that the addition 
of very small amounts of arsenious oxide to a neutral solution of 
trypsin, does produce a slight retardation in the 2 )roteolytic action 
of the ferment. Owing to the comparative insolubility of arsenious 
oxide in water, only small percentages could be employed, but these 
show, as might be expected from the acid character of the substance, 
a decrease in proteolytic action. 


AS 203 . 

Undigested 

roBlduv. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Relntivo proteo¬ 
lytic a( tiion 

0 

0*4-598 gram. 

54*02 per cent. 

100*0 

0*001 per cent 

0*4630 

ss-io 

99*1 

0-005 

0*4613 

64-8'7 

101*6 

0 025 

0*4110 

52-90 

9t-9 

0*050 

0*4723 

62-'lT 

97-6 


Af^mic 

aad. 


This substance, in 

conformity with its more decided acid character, 

causes greater retardation than arsenious acid; which fact tends, by 
analogy, to make the retarding action of the latter still more proba- 

ble. The results are as follows: 



£fsAs 04 . 

Und^Bted 

residac. 

Fibnn 

digested. 

BelntiN e proteo- 
Ijtic action. 

0 

0*4598 gram. 

54*02 per cent 

100*0 

0*006 per cent. 

0*4563 

54*37 

100*0 

0*025 

0*4887 

61*13 

91*0 

0*060 

0*5264 

47 36 

87-4 

0*100 

0*6340 

36*60 

67-7 


Ammonium cturmmU, 

This salt in small amount, appears to increase the proteolytic action 
of the ferment, which fact would indicate that the retarding action 
of the two preceding arsenic compounds is due more to their acid 
character than to the arsenic contained in them. 


(NB4)3Afi04. 

Uadigested 

reBiane. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Belalive protoo- 
lySc action. 

0 

0*4598 gram. 

54*02 per cent 

100-0 

0*060 per cent 

0*4620. 

63*80 

99-6 

0*100 

0*4442 

55*58 

102-8 

0 

0-8676 

63*26 

100-0 

0*6 ’ 

0-4071 

69*29 

98-7 
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Potassium antimony tartrate. 

This compound of antimony fails to produce with trypsin the 
marked acceleration, noticed with the amylolytic ferment studied. 

This difference in action, since both ferments were in neutral solu¬ 
tion, indicates a specific difference in the nature of the two ferments. 
Following are the results obtained: 


K(S1>0)C4H406. 

Undi^GAted 

rewdue. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Relative pioteo* 
lytic wtioii. 

0 

O-SS'lS gram# 

60*22 per cent. 

100*0 

0*2 per cent. 

0*4105 

58-95 

9t-8 

0*5 

0*4129 

68-71 

9^-4 

1*0 

0*4238 

57-42 

96-3 

1-5 

0*6406 

46*94 

76-2 

jpfemc chloride and ferrous sulphate. 

With these two salts of iron the following results were obtained: 

FCflCl©. 

ITndigoflted 

residue. 

Fibiin 

digested. 

BelatlTO proteo* 
lytic action. 

0 

0*5216 gram 

47-86 per cent. 

100*0 

0«006 per cent. 

0*6431 

45*69 

95*4 

0*025 

0*6243 

37-57 

78*5 

0*050 

0*U57 

25-43 

53*1 

0-100 

1*0 

0 

0 

FeSOi+THfO. 

0 

0*4076 gram. 

59*25 per cent 

100-0 

0-005 per cent. 

0*4648 

54*52 

92*0 

0-05 

0*6225 

37*76 

63-7 

0-10 

0*7l7t 

28*23 

47*0 

0-26 

0*7104 

28*96 

48-8 

0-60 

0*7219 

27*81 

46 9 

1-00 

0*7675 

23-26 

39-2 

1-50 

0-7861 

21*39 

36-1 


Ferric chloride is seen to be far more energetic in its hindering 
action on the proteolytic ferment, than the ferrous salt. A like result 
was obtained with the amylolytic ferment of the saliva and to a 
lesser extent with pepsin-hydrochloric acid. 

Bubnow* has tried experiments with both of these salts and found, 
as might be expected, that when present to the extent of 5 per cent, 
they prevented the appearance of putrefaction products (indol, phe¬ 
nol, etc.) but did not interfere with the action of the unorganized 
ferment. As no quantitative results were obtained, we can make no 
direct comparisons. In our experiments, it is to be remembered that 
putrefaction is prevented by thymol. 


* Zeitschrift fiir physiol. Ohemie., vol. vii, p. 32t. 
Trans. Conn. Acajo., Vol. VII. 15 


Ocr., 1885. 
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l^ithsfances 


Mangemous chloride. 


Following are the 

results obtained with this salt: 


MnClg. 

Undigested 

icsldue. 

Fimin 

jllgeHtert. 

Relative 
lytli* notion. 

0 

0*6215 f?ram. 

IT 85 por oont 

100*0 

0*006 por cent. 

0*6201 

4T 09 

100*3 

0*060 

0*6139 

48*61 

101*0 

0*100 

0*6483 

45-lT 

94*4 

0*600 

o-esoT 

31 93 

C6-T 


Com]^ariiig the influence of this salt on the proteolytic action of 
trypsin, with the results obtained with the closely related iron salts, 
it is seen that the manganese salt has a far less retarding influ¬ 
ence than the latter i a fact which agrees with what was observed 
in studying its action on pepsin-hydrochloric acid. 

Consequently, manganese salts, in so far as they are adapted to 
replace iron salts as therapeutic agents, are apparently less liable to 
interfere with normal digestive action. 


Zinc sulphate. 


ZnS044''7H20. 

crndlgeated 

rcaiaiie. 

Fibrin 

digcBted. 

Bedative proteo* 
lytic actlou. 

0 

0*5035 gram. 

49*66 per cent 

100*0 

0*005 per cent 

0 61T6 

48*25 

9T*2 

0*026 

0*5806 

41*95 

84*5 

0*050 

0*6802 

31*98 

64*4 

0*100 

0*8301 

16*99 

34*2 

The action of this salt on trypsin is, 

both in character and extent, 

similar to its action on the amylolytic ferment of 

saliva. Com- 

pared with pepsin-hydrochloric acid, however, the action of the salt 

is seen to be more energetic on the pancreatic ferment. 



Barium chloride. 


The following results were obtained: 



BaCIt+SHsO. 

Uadlgoated 

rcHidue. 

fl 

Itctallvo protco- 
lyJlc action. 

0 

0*3T10 gram. 

62*90 per cent 

10{)*0 

0*06 per cent 

0 3516 

G4-86 

103*1 

0*5 

0*3885 

61*16 

9T*2 

3*0 

0*4988 

60*14 

T9*T 

With this salt a 

slight acceleration 

in proteolytic action is to be 

seen with 0*05 per cent., while the larger amounts cause noticeable 

retardation. 





Magnesium s^dphate. 


MgSO^+THiO. 

UndlgpBted 

resiaue. 

Pibrm 

digested. 

Belative proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

0 

0 3495 gram. 

66*05 per cent. 

100*0 

0*05 per cent 

0*3641 

G4-59 

99*3 

0*6 

0*8810 

61-90 

96*1 

3*0 

0-4T06 

62*94 

81*3 
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Here retarding action is bimilar in extent to the action of 
barium chloride. Compared with zinc sulphate, the diiference in 
action on trypsin is about the same in extent as the diflerence foiiud 
in the action of the two salts on the aniylolytic ferment of saliva. 
The retarding action of this bait on pancreatic digestion has been 
previously noticed by Pfeilfer.* 

PoUmixim permanganate. 

The retarding action of potassium permanganate is very pro¬ 
nounced, There is, however, a noticeable difference between the 
action of the salt on trypsin and its action on pepsin and ptyalin, the 
two latter being much more readily affected by the permanganate; 
that is, by much smaller percentages. 


XgMnsOs. 

UudUrested 

re&ldue. 

Fzbnn 

digested. 

Relative proteo- 
l^rtic action. 

0 

0*4562 gram. 

54*38 per cent. 

100*0 

0*001 per cent. 

0-46T0 

54*30 

99*8 

0*003 

0*4608 

53*92 

99*1 

0*010 

0*4833 

51*67 

96*0 

0 

0*36*16 

63*25 

100*0 

0*1 

0*4487 

5513 

87*1 

0*6 

0*7769 

22*31 

35*2 

1*0 

1-0 

0 

0 


Potaaeiiim dichroxncute. 


X2Cri07. 

Undigested 

residue. 

Fibrin 

digested 

Relative proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

0 

0*3978 gram. 

60-22 per cent. 

100*0 

0*06 per ceut. 

0*4032 

QO-68 

99*1 

0*2 

0*4246 

67-56 

95*5 

0*6 

0*4693 

63-07 

88*1 

1*0 

0*6526 

44-76 

74-8 

1*5 

0*6321 

36-79 

01-0 


The retarding action of this salt is proportionally greater than 
that of the other potassium salts, indicating that the acid has a 
specific action of its own. Moreover, being an acid salt, the acid radi¬ 
cal is present in larger amount than in the neutral potassium salts 
experimented with. 


Pot€b8skim cyanide. 

The very pronounced acceleration in proteolytic action caused by 
the larger percentages of this salt is very interesting, especially when 
we recall the fact, that the retarding action of the same salt on the 


* Centialbl med. Wiss,, 1886, p. 328. 
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amylolytic fermeut of saliva and on the proteolytic ferment of 
gastric juice was equally decided, even with very small peoontages. 


KON. 

UndlKeHted 

rcBKliie. 

Fil)riu 

Uolatlvo |)K 
lytlti acfioi 

0 

0*26()8 gram. 

73*32 per fcnl 

100*0 

0*006 per cent. 

0*2*?90 

72*10 

08*3 

0*025 

0*2840 

71*60 

97 G 

0*060 

0*2678 

73*22 

99*8 

0*100 

0*2600 

74 00 

100 9 

0 

0*3675 

63*25 

100*0 

0*3 

0 2076 

79*24 

125*2 

0-6 

0*1986 

80*15 

126*7 

1*0 

0-2697* 

73*03 

116*4 

1*5 

0-3316* 

66*85 

106*6 


PotasBiumferrocyanide and PotasBium ferrlcyanide. 
With these two salts the following results wore obtained: 


K4FetCN)6+8H20. 

(Jncbffcated 

residue. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Uelativo protoo 
lytic action 

0 

0*3045 gram. 

69*55 per cent. 

100*0 

0*006 per cent 

0*3363 

66*37 

96*4 

0*50 

0*3293 

67*07 

96*4 

2*00 

0*3763 

62*47 

89*8 

0*006 per cent. 

0*3268 

67*32 

96*8 

0*06 

0*3370 

66*30 

95*3 

2*00 

0*3912 

60*88 

87*5 


Here, unlike the cyanide, there is no acceleration in tlie proteolytic 
action of the ferment, neither on the other band is there very pro¬ 
nounced retardation; less indeed than is produced by a like per¬ 
centage (2‘0) of sodium chloride. 

Sodium tetraborate. 


With this salt we obtained the following results: 


J!i^ftcB4O7+10HsO. 

XJndiffested 

residne. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Uoltttlvo nrotco- 
lytic flcUon 

0 

0*4116 gram. 

68*84 per cent. 

100*0 

0*06 per cent. 

0-3729 

62-71 

106*6 

0*2 

0*3260 

67 40 

114*5 

0*5 

0-2332 

76-68 

130-3 

1*0 

0-1800 

81-40 

138-3 

2*0 

0-1663 

83-37 

141.7 

3*0 

0-2276 

77-24 

IS 1-2 

5*0 

0-8U1 

68-69 

116-6 


*It was impossible to wash these completely ooaseq,uently the weights are 
undoubtedly too high. 
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Here, unlike tlie action of the bait on the two preceding ferments 
studied, there is to be seen a gradual increase in proteolytic action, 
which is very pronounced in the prcbeuce of 2 per cent of the salt, 
then gradually diminishes; although even wdth 5 per cent, of the 
crystallized salt, the action of the ferment continues to be increased 
far above that of the normal juice. 


Sodium mdphate. 


Following are the results obtained : 


Na^bOi+lOIIiO 

0 


0 * 0 D por cent. 
0*5 
2-0 
5-0 


'"zOsfSucr^ 
0*3496 gram. 
0*3602 
0*3558 
0*3938 
0*4360 


ditirestcd. 

65*05 per cent. 
03*98 
64*42 
60*62 
56*40 


Belatuc proteo¬ 
lytic acti< 

100*0 

98*3 

99*0 

93*1 

86*t 


The retarding action of this salt is quite pronounced, although it 
is noticeable that its retarding action is not equal to that of mag¬ 
nesium sulphate nor indeed to that of sodium chloride. Pfeiffer*' 
has also noticed the retarding action of this salt. Weiss,f however, 
has stated that sodium sulphate in very small quantity increases 
the proteolytic activity of a pancreas extract. As we have not 
seen the original article we do not know whether definite per¬ 
centages were employed or not; with 0*05 per cent, of the crys¬ 
tallized salt, under the conditions of our experiment, there was 
certainly no acceleration in proteolytic action. 


Potassium chlorcste and Potassium nitrate. 


XClOj. 

UndlgeBtcd 

residue. 

yitorin 

digested. 

Uelatne pioleo- 
lytic actiou. 

0 

0*3662 gram. 

63*38 per cent 

100 0 

0 05 per ceni 

0*3991 

60*09 

94*8 

0*60 

0-3743 

62-67 

98-7 

2 00 

0*4101 

58*99 

93*0 

KNO 3 . 

0 

0*3710 gram. 

62*90 per cent. 

100*0 

0*05 per cent. 

0-37B1 

62*49 

99*3 

0*5 

0*3804 

61*96 

98*6 

2*0 

0-4080 

69*20 

94*1 

6*0 

0-4473 

66-27 

87-8 


* Loc, cit. 

I Jahresbericht fUr Thierchemie, ISfSjJp. Itl 
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The effects of those two salts on the proteolytic action of tlie for 
ment are very similar, with the exception that potassium clilorate 
appeals to be a little more energetic in action than the nitrat<». 
Weiss* * * § ' has stated that a very »small quantity of potassium nitrate 
added to a pancreas infusion, causes slight increase in the proteolytic 
activity of the ferment. This, however, is not observable in our ex* 
periment with 0*05 per cent., although retardation is very slight. 


Potassium chloride* 

This salt, unlike sodium chloride, appears to cause retardation of 
proteolytic action, and is without any accelerating influonce what¬ 
ever. The extent of its retardation, however, is not so great as in 
the case of sodium chloride. Following are the results obtained. 


KCl. 

0 

0*05 per cent. 
0*6 
2-0 
6-0 


UndlKeated 

residue. 

0-3662 gram. 

o-auo 

o-3e‘r2 

0*4331 

0*4'723 


Fibrin Uclative protoo- 

dlKoatcd. lytic aetiou. 

63*38 per cent. 100*0 

62*60 OB-I 

63 27 99-8 

50*69 89*4 

62*77 83*2 


Sodium chloride* 

With this salt many previous experiments have been tried; Ileid- 
enhain,f after noting the accelerating action of sodium carbonate, 
tried the influence of sodium chloride and found that it increased 
the proteolytic power of the ferment. E. Pfeifier, however, states 
that he found sodium chloride to exert a retarding influence on the 
proteolytic action of the pancreatic ferment. PfoiflerJ moreover 
states that he found sodium carbonate to exert its accelerating action 
only when present in 0*5 per cent., not in 0*24 per cent, as found hy 
Heidenhain. Recent resultsg obtained hy us in another oonuectioii, 
however^ fully substantiate Heidenhain’s statements on tliis point. 
Lastly, Lindbergerll has found that sodium chloride, which in a neu¬ 
tral or alkaline solution of trypsin accelerates its proteolytic action, 
causes in an acid solution (0*018 per cent. HCl, presumably as acid- 
proteid) marked retardation of ferment action, without, however, 


* Loc. cit 

t Beitrage zur Keimtniss des Pancreas, Pftdger^s AtcMv, vol. x, p. 678. 

% Loc. cit 

§ Chittenden and Oammins, Amer. Ohem. Jour,, vol. vii, p. 46-47. Also Trans. 
Conn, Acad., vol. vii. 

I Jahreshericht fdr Thierohemie, 1883, p. 981. 
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causing destruction of the ferment, as after dialysih the ferment was 
again active. 


Our results accord in the main with Heidenhain’s; acceleration, 
followed by retardation of proteolytic action as seen from the foliow- 
ing figures. 


NaCl, 

TTndipestdrt 

ICBidUC. 

fc’ibim 

digested. 

Kelathe pioteo* 
lytic action 

0 

0*2993 gram. 

70*07 percent 

100*0 

0 06 por cent. 

0*2635 

73*66 

105*1 

0-2 

0*3001 

69*99 

99*8 

0*5 

0*3372 

66*28 

94*6 

1*0 

0*3923 

60*77 

se-t 

2-0 

0*4362 

66*48 

80-6 

3*0 

0*436] 

56*39 

80-4 

5*0 

0*4740 

62-60 

76'0 

Potassium h'omide and potmsmm iodide. 


The action of these two salts is 

wholly an accelerating one; more 

pronounced, however, 

in the case of the bromide than 

in the iodide. 

Following are the results of the experiments: 


EBr. 

TTndlgebtcd 

reBidiie. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Bolatlve proteo¬ 
lytic action; 

0 

0*3881 gram. 

61*19 per cent 

100*0 

0*06 per cent. 

0*3773 

62*20 

101*6 

0*6 

0*3681 

63*19 

103*2 

2*0 

0*3796 

62*05 

1014 

6*0 

0*3278 

67*22 

109*8 

El. 




0 

0*3881 gram. 

61*19 per cent 

100*0 

0*06 per cent 

0*3675 

64-26 

106*0 

0*5 

0*3915 

00*85 

99 4 

3*0 

0*3897 

61*03 

99*7 


Inflvmce of gdsea ow the proteolytic action of trypsin. 

Podolinski**' in Ileidenhain’s laboratory, has shown that oxygen 
gas has the power of converting the zymogen of pancreas into the 
active ferment and that carbonic acid is without such power; more¬ 
over, that carbonic acid added to a sodium carbonate solution of 
pancreatin (trypsin) retards the proteolytic action of the ferment, 
because the normal carbonate is thus changed into acid carbon¬ 
ate which does not favor the action of the ferment so well as the 
simple salt. Hydrogen was found to be without such action. Podo- 
linski further found that while oxygen favored the conversion of 
zymogen into the ferment, it did not influence the proteolytic action 


* Pfluger’s Archiv, vol. xiii, p. 426. 
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the rerment. Hydrogen wjxs nl<^o found to be without mnrlvod action 
on the ferment, but carbonic acid retarded decidedly the proteolytic 
action of the ferment in an alkaline solution. 

We have tried the influeiice of three gases, such as the fernioni 
would naturally bo brought in contact with in tlie intestinal canal, 
and find that they exert a marked infiuence on the activity of the 
ferment. We employed, as in the preceding experiments, a neutral 
solution of trypsin, and kept the solutions saturated with the gas 
during the experiment, by passing a constant current through the 
fi.uid contained in a small flask. As a control, air was passed 
through one digestive mixture, which served to keep the i)owdored 
fibrin in an equal state of agitation and thus make accurate com¬ 
parison possible. 

Following are the results: 

Undigested 
lesiduo 

Air.0*4218 gram. 

Hydrogen (H)___ 0 36t0 

Oarhonie acid (OOj) 0*6666 

Hydiogen sulphide (HgS)- 0*4884 

From this it is seen that hydrogen gas causes a slight acceleration 
in the proteolytic action of the ferment, while carbonic acid causes 
marked retardation, which fact agrees with Podolinski’s results, and 
shows moreover, that the action of the gas is the same in neutral and 
alkaline solutions. Hydrogen sulphide also causes retardation, 
although not so marked as carbonic acid. 

Infuence of alkaloid salts on tke proteolytic aetion of trypsin. 

So far as we know, no previous experiments have boon tried on this 
subject. Our results show, so far as our experiments extend, a greater 
susceptibility on the part of trypsin to the action of alkaloids than the 
amylolytio ferment of saliva. Moreover, witli try[)ain, the alka¬ 
loids in only one case cause acceleration of proteolytic action. (Com¬ 
pared with pepsin-hydrochloric acid, however, wo find that neutral 
solutions of trypsin are not so readily affected as the former ferment, 
except by one alkaloid, tiz: narcotine, where retarding action is very 
pronounced. All of the alkaloids experimented with were in the 
form of pure sulphates. 

Morphine sulphate. 

This salt exerts but little retarding action. The results are as 
follows: 


B Ibrln Be Utive o 

dlRCHtC(l> Isltt <u(ioii 

67 82 per eonl 100 0 

63 30 10!) 1 

43-35 74 0 

6116 88 5 
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(M0)2 .r£2SO4+0Hj|O. 

Unrlmcstod 

residue. 

Fibnn 

digested. 

Uelitiic nrotco- 
lytic action. 

0 

O’SSIO gram. 

61*25 per wnt. 

100*0 

0*05 percent 

0-3052 

60*48 

08.7 

05 

0-4103 

68*95 

96*2 

2-0 

0-4542 

51*58 

89-1 


APi^opine sulphate. 


This alkaloid is 

very similar to morphine in its action. 

(At) 2 . K23O4. 

Undigested 

residue. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Relative proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

0 

0-38*75 gram. 

61*25 per cent. 

100-0 

0*05 por cent. 

0-3009 

60*91 

99*4 

0*6 

0-4078 

69*22 

9G*6 

2*0 

0-4619 

53*81 

87-8 


Stolnikow* has stated that a veiy small amount of atropine sul¬ 
phate is without influence on the ferment power of a glycerine ex¬ 
tract of pancreas, but that large amounts of the alkaloid salt, con¬ 
siderably diminish the proteolytic action of the ferment. 

Strychnine sulphate and Brucine sulphate. 

These two alkaloids produce more marked effects on the ferment, 
than the preceding. Of the two, as the results show, strychnine is 
more powerful in preventing proteolytic action. 


Alkaloid salt. 

Undigested 

residue. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Belatiye proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

0 

0*4511 gram. 

54*89 per cent 

100-0 

(Sr),.H,SO, + 6HjO. 




0*05 per cent. 

0*4760 

52*40 

96*4 

0*6 

0*5792 

42*08 

Te-e 

2*0 

0*6882 

31*18 

66*8 

(Br)2 • H2SOi + HgO. 




0*05 

0*4915 

50*86 

92*6 

0*6 

0*5480 

45*20 

82*3 

2*0 

0*5462 

45*48 

82*8 


Narcotine sulphate. 


lNa)2 • H2SO4+H2O. 

Undigested 

residno. 

Fibrin 

digested. 

Relative proteo¬ 
lytic action. 

0 

0*4511 gram. 

64-89 per cent. 

100*0 

0*06 per cent. 

0-5205 

47-95 

87*3 

0*6 

0*9943 

0-67 

1*0 

2*0 

3-0 

0 

0 

This alkaloid causes a complete stopping of proteolytic action 
nearly so, even when present to the extent of only 0*6 per cent. 


* Vircliow*a Archiv, vol. xc, p. 436. 
Trans. CJohn. Aoad., Voi<. VIL 16 


Got., 1885. 
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sulphate, Cinchonine su^hate a7id Cinchonidine ^^ud^diate. 
The following table of results shows the action of those throe salts: 


AlkaloKl Hall. 

iriuligoHled 

rusicUie. 

Flltriti 

<l{p;oHto(l. 

Ijtic action. 

0 

0-4679 gram. 

53*21 porc'Pnt. 

100-0 

(Q)..H,SO, + '7n,0. 

0*06 per cout. 

0-4811 

51 89 

97-5 

0-5 

0-6310 

36-90 

69-3 

2-0 

0*7600 

24-00 

45-1 

(Oi)«.H„SO,+2HiO. 

0*05 

0-4868 

61-32 

9G-4 

0-5 

0-6400 • 

35-91 

67*4 

2*0 

0-8327 

16*73 

31*1 

(Giclino)^. IlatSO i + 3HjO. 

0 05 0'446T 

65-33 

104-0 

0-5 

0 5977 

40-23 

75*() 

2-0 

0*7707 

22-93 

4,3 •() 


Cinchonidine, in the smallest percentage, causes a slight accelera¬ 
tion in proteolytic action; retardation is also less marked with 0*5 
per cent, than in the case of the other two alkaloids. Otherwise the 
results are much alike. 

On the opposite page is a table showing relative action of the 
various salts on the proteolytic power of the ferment, compared 
with the action of the controls expressed as 100, 

0. Nasse,* by a study of the influence of various salts (inorganic) 
on fermentation, particularly their influence on the amylolytic action 
of the salivary ferment, pancreatic ferment, and the invert ferment 
of yeast, came to the conclusion that there is a manifest and import¬ 
ant dependence on the part of the ferments in question, in their 
action, on the presence of salt molecules, and moreover, that this 
dependence is specific for each individual ferment; that the quantity, 
as well as the quality of a salt, exercises a specific infhicnce upon 
each ferment. 

Our own results, with still different ferments, and with a larger 
number of substances, both related and more varied in character, all 
testify to the truth of this statement, viz; that the unorganized fer¬ 
ments are much influenced by the presence of salts, and moreover, 
that there is no distinct relationship among the ferments in question 
in their behavior towards the various salts experimented with, as a 
study of the three tables of comparisons show. Thus one and the 
same salt may affect two ferments in quite a different manner, as seen 


* Pfinger’s Arohiv, vol. xi, p. 161 
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in the action of sodium tetraborate on the salivary ferment and on 
trypsin. 

It is moreover, evident, from a corapnrison of the results obtained 
with the three ferments, that under the conditions of dilution, elc., 
with which our experiments were tried, the salivary ferment is the 
most sensitive to the action of the various salts, while of the other 
two, trypsin is as a rule most readily atfected. Still, it is hardly 
possible to draw a direct comparison between the two proteolytic 
ferments, since they act under such different conditions; the fact 
that pepsin acts only in an acid medium and that both the strength 
and nature of the acid affect the activity of the lerment, intro* 
duces an additional factor which makes direct comparison in the 
case of the two ferments impossible. The possible reason for the 
slight acceleration of proteolytic action produced by several neutral 
salts, in the case of pepsin-hydrochloric acid, has been already referred 
to; but why neutral salts, which in large percentages show retarding 
action, should in smaller percentages added to a ncictral solutioti of 
the ferment (ptyaliu or trypsin) produce acceleration, can only be 
conjectured. We might assume a simple stimulathn of ferment 
action by mere contact. That it may become very prono\inoed, is 
evident from the action of borax, potassium cyanide and potas¬ 
sium bromide in the case of trypsin and mercuric cyanide, ammonium 
arsenate, ferrous sulphate, potassium chlorate, sodium chloride, tartar 
emetic, and alkaloid salts in the case of tlie salivary ferment. 

As to the manner in which the various salts produce retardation 
of ferment action, it would appear as if many of the results obtained, 
could be accounted for only by assuming, in addition to the views 
already offered, a direct influence in many caROH, cither destructive 
or hindering, on the ferment itself. 

Those substances, which are particularly injurious to animal (*ells 
show in many cases no retarding action whatever, on the unfornieil 
ferments; this is particularly noticeable in the eascM>f the arsenic 
compounds,"which affect the fei'ments only as the solutions become 
acid. On the other hand, certain of the metallic salts arc alike inju¬ 
rious to both and doubtless for the same reason, viz: on account of 
their power of combining with albuminous matter, which fact applies 
with equal force to the vegetable organisms (organized ferments). 
Nearly all germicides act injuriously on the unformed ferments. 
Many salts, however, well known as antiseptics, are without injuri¬ 
ous action, except when present in large quantity; notably borax in 
the case of trypsin or boracic acid in the case of pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid. 



VTII.—lNl<’rArKN<'K OF TlCMPEUATirilE ON THE RELATIVE AmTL- 
or.YTU’ A(Tion op Saliva and the Diastase of Malt. By 
R. 11. Chittenden and W. E. Majrtin, Ph.B. 

It has long been known that the ferment of saliva and the diastase 
of malt, differ from each other in the temperature best adapted to 
their amylolytio action. Paschutin* * * § states that saliva ten times dilu¬ 
ted, converts starch into dextrin and sugar most rapidly at 38° to 
41° C,, while the strongest action of the malt ferment occurs at '70° 0.; 
rising slowly from 60° C. up to this temperature. According to 
Ktihnc,t the amylolytic action of salivary ptyalin is most energetic 
at 35° C., while the action of malt diastase is most rapid at 66° C.; 
ptyalin being destroyed at 60° C. Kjeldahll states that the amylolytic 
power of diastase rapidly increases with increase of temperature up 
to 4-50° C. By 54° C., ferment action is more vigorous than at 50° 
0., while maximum action lies between 4-54° C. and +63° C. Above 
+ 63° C, amylolytic action z’apidly diminishes with increase in tem¬ 
perature. 

Exposing diastase for a long time to a temperature below 63° C. 
does not, according to Kjeldahl, weaken perceptibly the action of the 
ferment. Higher temperatures, however, cause a diminution in amyl¬ 
olytic power proportional to the length of time the ferment is heated; 
thus Kjeldahl states that long continued warming at +66° C. produces 
the same effect upon diastase as heating for a shorter time at + 1 0° C. 
For the ptyalin of saliva, Kjeldahl finds the temperature most favor¬ 
able for amylolytic action to be about +46° C. From this tempera¬ 
ture, amylolytic action diminishes on both sides, although somewhat 
more rapidly by increase in temperature. 

0’SullivanJ5 and Brown and Heron|| have also studied the in¬ 
fluence of temperature on the amylolytio action of malt extract, 
more however with a view to ascertaining the relative proportion of 
products (maltose and dextrin) formed and the nature of the change 
involved, than any comparisou of the effect of temperature on the 
energy of the ferment, 

* Quoted by Hoppe-Seyler, Physiolo^sche Chemie. p. ISY. 

f Lebrbuob der Physiologiscbeu Chemie, p. 20-21. 

f Abstract in Jahresbericht fQ,r Thierchemie, 1879, p. 381-383. 

§ On the action of malt-extract on starch, Journal Ohem. Soe., 1876, ii, p. 125. 

I Beitra^e zur G-esohichte der Starke und der Yerwandlungen dereelben. Liebig’s 
Annalen der Chemie, vol. cxcix, p. 213. Also Journal Ohem, Soc. 
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Hiippe* likewise, has made a study of tlie effect of high tempera¬ 
tures on the two ferments, in manner similar to the exponmcnts of 
Bull, Ilafner and Salkowski, not, however, to ascertain the effects of 
definite temperatures on ferment action, but rather to ascertain the 
extent to which the dry ferments can be heated without destroying 
their peculiar properties. 

It has been our purpose to obtain by quantitative methods, definite 
expressions of the influence of temperature on the relative amylolytic 
action of the two ferments. 

Our method of determining amylolytic action, is based upon the 
gravimetne determination of the cupric oxide-reducing power of the 
solution, rehulting from the action of the ferment upon starch paste, 
according to the method of Allihn.f This gives very concise and 
definite results of admitted accuracy. The cupric oxide-reducing 
power of a solution, resulting from the amylolytic action of these two 
ferments, must necessarily express the degree of intensity of ferment 
action, since the more energetic the action, the larger the amount of 
sugar (maltose and dextrose) formed, with higher reducing power; 
while the weaker the action, the larger the amount of dextrins 
with lower reducing power. 

The amylaceous material employed in the experiments, was purified 
corn starch. In each experiment 1 gram of the starch was made into 
a paste with 50 c. c. of boiling water, then 40 c. c. more water were 
added, and lastly, when everything was in readiness, 10 c. o. of the 
ferment solution, either saliva or malt extract; thus making a volume 
of 100 c. o. containing 1 per cent, of starch. In every case, the fer¬ 
ment was allowed to act upon the starch at the desired temperature 
for exactly thirty minutes, when further ferment action was at once 
stopped by the addition of a definite quantity of dilute acid. The 
ferment being thus destroyed, the solution was neutralized by adding 
an amount of sodium hydroxide equivalent to the acid, after which 
the solution was concentrated, then made up to exactly 100 c. c., and 
in 25 c. c., or one-fourth of tho filtered tiuid, the reducing bodies were 
determined. From the weight of metallic copper so obtained, the 
reducing bodies are, for the sake of comparison, calculated as dex¬ 
trose, from which in turn is calculated the percentage of starch con¬ 
verted. Naturally the amount of starch digested, is larger than the 
figures indicate, since the reducing power of maltose and the dex¬ 
trins is much smaller than that of dextrose, but the above method 
of calculation is most convenient and for comparison quite sufficieftt. 

* Jaliresberieht fur Thierohemie, 1881, p. 446. XJeber das VerhaJteu uegeformter 
Fermentd gegen hohe Temperaturen. 

1* Zeitschrift fur Analytische Ohemie, xai, p. 448. 
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The saliva employed in the experiments was filteved, human 
mixed saliva, carefully neutralized and then diluted ; 20 e. c. saliva 
to 80 c. c. water. As 10 o. c. of this fluid were used in each experi¬ 
ment, 1 gram of starch was exposed to the action ol 2 c. c. of norn\al 
saliva in a dilution of 1:50. 

The malt extract was prepared from coarsely ground, malted barley 
by extracting 10 grams with 200 c. c. water at 40° C. for 3-4 hours; 
then filtering, neutralizing and diluting to 500 c. c., a few drops of 
thymol being added to prevent acid fei’mentation. The amylolytic 
power of 10 c. c. of this diluted extract was a little more than that of 
a similar quantity of the dilute saliva. Each series of experiments, 
however, was made with different extracts, each of which showed 
considerable variation in amylolytic power. 

A. Amylolytic action at definite temperatures. 

In all of these experiments, the 90 c. c. of fluid containing the 
starch paste was brought to the desired temperature by immersion 
in a large water-bath carefully regulated, the thermometer being 
immersed in the vessel containing the starch paste. In a similar 
manner, the ferment solution was quickly brought to the same tem¬ 
perature, care being taken in the latter case, that the fluid did not go 
beyond the requisite point. When the temperature became con¬ 
stant, 10 0 . c. of the ferment solution were added and the action con¬ 
tinued for thirty minutes. 

The results are clearly expressed in the following series of tables: 



Series I.*—Sauva. 


Temperature. 

Wt. Cu m 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Starch 

converted. 

10 " 0. 

0*0935 gram. 

0*1904 gram. 

It*^ percent 

20 

0 *l22t 

0*2496 

22 46 

40 

0*1410 

0*28Y2 

25 83 

50 

0*1003 

0*2040 

18*35 


Series H—Saliva. 


Temperature. 

wt. Cu in 34 . 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Starch 

converted. 

20 " 0. 

0*0891 gram. 

0*1816 gram. 

16*34 per cent. 

30 

0*0945 

0*1924 

1V*31 

40 

0*1203 

0*2448 

22*03 

50 

0*1419 

0*2888 

25 99 

55 

0*1129 

0*2296 

20*66 

60 

0*0451 

0*0936 

8*42 

63 

0*0126 

0*0282 

2*53 


* It is of course understood, that the results in any one series are obtained with the 
same ferment solution. 
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Series III.—Saliva. 




Tothl amount 

Starch 

TomperatTire. 

Wt. Ou in 

redneiniBf bodletJ. 

convojtcd. 

20 " 0. 

0-1177 gram. 

0-239G gram. 

21*56 par cont. 

30 

0-1273 

0*2592 

23*32 

40 

0-1285 

0-2616 

23*51 

45 

0-1174 

0-2392 

21*52 

60 

0-1131 

0-2300 

20*70 

65 

0-1029 

0*2092 

18*82 

60 

0-0883 

0 1800 

16*1G» 

65 

0-0354 

0-0748 

6 73 

TO 

0-0017 




Series IV.—Saliva 




Total amount 

Slarrh 

Temperattire. 

wt. Cu in 

reducing bodies. 

converted. 

26" 0. 

0*0748 gratia. 

0*1528 gram. 

13*75 percent. 

30 

0-0897 

0*1828 

16 45 

40 

0-1070 

0*2180 

19*62 

45 

0-0990 

0*2016 

18.18 

50 

0-0806 

0*1644 

14*79 

56 

0-0715 

0-1460 

13.14 

60 

0 0278 

0-059C 

5-36 

65 

0*0142 

0*0328 

2-96 


Series V.—Saliva. 




Total amount 

Starch. 

Temperature. 

Wt.OulnJi. 

reduclngbodies. 

converted. 

40" 0. 

0-1062 gram. 

0-2164 gram. 

19 47 per cent. 

2 

0*0611 

0*1262 

11-33 


Series VI— 

-Malt Extract. 




Total amount 

Starch 

Temperature. 

Wl.Culnl^, 

reducing bodies. 

converted. 

30" C, 

0-1374 gram. 

0-2800 gram. 

25.20 percent. 

40 

0-1620 

0-3100 

27*90 

50 

0-1606 

0-3280 

29*52 

60 

0-1408 

0-2864 

25-77 

70 

0*0544 

0-1124 

10-11 

80 

0-0127 

0*0296 

2-66 


Series VII.- 

-Malt Extract, 




Total amount 

Starch 

Temperature. 

Wt.CntaH. 

reducing bodies. 

converted. 

36" 0. 

0*1673 gram. 

0-3208 gram. 

28*87 per cent. 

46 

0-1652 

0-3168 

28*51 

50 

0-1575 

0*3212 

28*90 

55 

0*1617 

0*3300 

29.70 

65 

0-0586 

0-1200 

10-80 

76 

0-0366 

0-0768 

6-91 


* See remarks further ob, in regard to this high result. 
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Series VIIL- 

—Malt Extract. 


Temperature. 

Wt. Cu In H, 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Starcli 

converted. 

30" 0. 

0*1301 gram. 

0-2648 gram. 

23-83 per cent. 

40 

0-1471 

0-2996 

26-96 

45 

0-1542 

0 3148 

28-33 

50 

0-1488 

0-3036 

27-31 

55 

0-1320 

0-2688 

24-19 

60 

0*0691 

0*1412 

12*70 

65 

0-0654 

0-1340 

12-06 


Series IX.— 

-Malt Extract. 


Temperature. 

Wt. Cu in 54 . 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Starch 

converted. 

30“ 0. 

0-1283 gram. 

0‘2612 gram. 

23-50 per cent. 

35 

0-1435 

0-2924 

26*31 

40 

0-1607 

0-3072 

27-64 

45 

0-1562 

0-3188 

28*69 

48i 

0*1673 

0-3208 

28*87 

60 

0*1588 

0*3244 

29*19 

55 

0-1445 

0-2944 

26-45 

60 

0*0742 

0*1616 

13*64 

66 

0-0561 

0-1152 

10*36 


Series X.— 

•Malt Extract. 


Temperature. 

Wt. Cu in u- 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

starch 

converted. 

o 

Q 

0*1419 gram. 

0*3042 gram. 

27*36 per cei 

2 

0-0299 

0-0636 

5*72 


By a study of these results, it is evident that in the case of the 
salivary ferment, variations in amylolytic action are not very great 
between the temperatures of 20^ and SO'^^or even 55*^ 0. With the 
temperatures experimented with, however, amylolytic action appears 
to reach its maximum, in the case of saliva, at 40"^; although in one 
single instance, for some unaccountable reason it appeared to be 
greater at 50® 0. With the diastase of malt on the other hand, 
amylolytic action reaches its maximum at 50® C., although in one in. 
stance it appeared somewhat greater at 55® 0*; great variations, how¬ 
ever, are not to be observed between the temperatures of 30® and 55® 
C. Brown and Heron,* working with extract of malt and pure potato 
starch at different temperatures, obtained results by determination of 
both specific rotary power and cupric oxide-reducing power, which 
point to the same conclusions as those obtained by us. Thus at 40® C., 
the malt extract having been previously heated at the same temperature 
for 20 minutes, these investigators found at the end of 30 minutes, as 

* Liebig^s Annalen der Chemie, vol. cxeix, p. 221. Also Journal Chem. Soe., I8t9. 

Tkans. Conn. Aoad., Yoii. VII. 17 Oct., 1885. 
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a result of the action of the malt extract on the starch («»)/=163*3% 
while at 50® C. under the same conditions {a)j = 162’^r® and at 60® C. 
{a)j = 164*1®, or in a second experiment, {a)j = 163*7®. These re¬ 
sults show at 50® 0. the formation of a little more maltose than at 
40®, although the difference is very slight; while at 60® C. the amount 
of maltose formed, is less even than at 40® C. Evidently then, the 
maximum amylolytic action of diastase of malt takes place at tem¬ 
peratures far below 60® C.; even below 55® C. 

At very low temperatures, there is a corresponding difference in 
the action of the two ferments, as is apparent from the results ob¬ 
tained at 2® C.; the ferment of saliva being comparatively far more 
active at this temperature than the ferment of malt. 

Hence it is apparent throughout, that diastase requires a higher 
temperature than the salivary ferment, in order to act with equal 
vigor; at the same time it is evident that at the body temperature, say 
40® C,, the difference in action between the two ferments is not 
very great. At 80® C. the diastase of malt still acts upon starch, 
although only slightly; the salivary ferment, however, under the 
conditions of our experiments, does not act at all at 70® C. and only 
slightly at 65® C. With these higher temperatures, it makes con¬ 
siderable difference in the ultimate result, whether the ferment solu¬ 
tion is quickly brought to the desired temperature or not, and 
whether it remains long at the temperature in question, before being 
added to the starch solution. Thus, in the action of saliva at 60® C., 
if the ferment be warmed quickly to nearly 60° 0., say 69® C., and 
then added to the starch paste at 61® 0., as was done in the case of 
Series III, amylolytic action is considerably greater than when the 
saliva is actually brought to 60° and kept there for a moment or so 
to be sure of its constancy. Some variation in the length of time, 
required to bring the ferment solution to the desired temperature, 
was unavoidable, and doubtless, slight variations in the i*esults at 
higher temperatures, occur from this cause. It was not, however, 
our purpose at this time, to heat the ferment in order to induce a 
change in its character, but simply to prevent any alteration in the 
temperature of the starch mixture on addition of the ferment, so 
that the action of the ferment on the starch might take place at a 
constant temperature. 
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The effects^ on amylolytic action^ of exposing the ferment of naliva to 
different temperatures for mirying lengths of time. 

Brown and Heron* state that a malt extract, wamaed quickly to 
66® C, and then added at once to starch paste at the same temperature, 
differs but little, in the first stages of its action, from a malt extract 
heated at 60® C.; if, however, the malt extract be warmed for say 10 
or 15 minutes at this temperature, previous to adding it to the starch 
paste, its amylolytic action is very much weakened. Evidently then, 
under the influence of the increased temperature, a portion of the fer¬ 
ment is destroyed or else changes are induced, by which the action of 
the ferment is modified. Results of like nature were previously 
obtained by O’Sullivan,f with malt extract. 

With saliva, we have tried the following experiments, designed 
originally to throw light on the comparative destruotibility of the 
ferment. 

SEBIES XL—SlLIVA. 

The saliva was exposed to the designated temperature for the speci¬ 
fied time, then added to the starch paste at the same temperature and 
its amylolytic power determined. 

Tune of Total amount Starch 

Temperature. exposure. Wt Cu in \i. reducing bodies. converted. 

60® 0. 0 min. 0*0409 gram. 0*0862 gram. 7*66 per cent. 

60 16 0*0213 0*0464 4*17 

60 30 0*0210 0*0460 4*14 

At 60® G. therefore, the coagulating point of albumin and the tem¬ 
perature at which ptyalin is supposed to be destroyed, it is apparent 
that destruction of the ferment is not complete even by 30 min- 
ntes exposure to this temperature. The peculiarity of the results, 
moreover, make it doubtful whether we have to do with destruction 
at all. If the reduced amylolytic action is due to simple destiuc- 
tion of the ferment, we should expect less ferment action after 80 
minutes exposure than after 15 minutes; as it is, the action in the two 
cases is the same. A certain time, however, is required to produce 
the change in the character of the ferment. Similar i*esults are 
shown in the following senes of experiments, conducted in the same 
manner as the preceding, only at different temperatures. 


* Loc. eii, p. 227. 


I Loc cit, p. 143. 
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Sbbies Xrr.—S aliva. 


Temperature. 

Time of 
exposure. 

Wt. Cu m 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Starch 
convert c*d. 

60‘» 0. 

15 min. 

0-07*73 gram. 

0*1570 gram. 

14*18 percent. 

50 

60 

0*0766 

0*1500 

14*04 

55 

30 

0-0474 

0-0984 

8*85 

55 

60 

0*0414 

0-0864 

7*21 


Compariug these results with those obtained at like temperatures 
in Series L-III,, it is seen that a few minutes exposure at the desig¬ 
nated temperature, lowers materially the amylolytic power of the 
solution, while doubling the time of exposure does not materially 
affect the Result; a fact which is not consistent with the view that 
diminution in amylolytic power, under these conditions, is due to 
gradual destruction of the ferment. 

The following series of experiments, also with saliva, throw ad¬ 
ditional light on the action of high temperatures on this ferment. 
In these two series, the saliva was exposed to the designated temper¬ 
ature for the specified time, then cooUd to 40® 0. and added to the 
starch paste at a like temperature. 


Series xni.—S aliva. 


Temperature. 

Time of 
exposure. 

WtCuInK. 

Total amount 
reducing Lodles. 

fitarch 

converted. 

40' 0. 

Omin. 

0*1081 gram. 0*2200 gram. 

19-80 percent. 

60 

30 

0-1026 

0-2088 

18*79 

55 

30 

0*0986 

0-2008 

18-07 

60 

30 

0-0279 

0-0596 

6-36 

Tempcralnrc. 

Time of 
exposure. 

Series XIV.— 

wt. Cu in H. 

Saliva. 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Starch 

converted. 

40*0. 

0 min. 

0*1062 gram 

. 0-2164 gram. 

19-i7 per cent. 

55 

180 

0-0798 

0*1628 

14 05 


It would appear from, these results, that by exposure of the saliva 
to 50® or 55® C., in the latter case for even 3 hours, and then cooling 
to 40® C. and testing the amylolytic power of the ferment at that 
temperature, less diminution of ferment action is to be observed. 
This speaks still more strongly against destructive action, by simple 
coagulation^ and at the same time suggests that not only does expos¬ 
ure to say 55® 0. affect the character of the ferment, but also that the 
action of the ferment so treated, is in a given time different at that 
same temperature from what it is at 40® C., or the temperature of 
maximum action. This latter point, however, which is contrary to 
the law laid down by Brown and Heron**® for malt extracts at tern* 

* Liebig»s Armalen der Ohemie, vol. exdx, p. 221. Also, Journal Ohem. Soc., 18*79. 
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peratuves above 50° C. we reserve for further investigation. Owing 
to the great difficulty in rendering saliva perfectly neutral, it is possi¬ 
ble that the observed low result at 55° C. in Series XII. may be due 
to the presence of a trace of either acid or alkaline carbonate. 

Finally, it is to be observed that the majority of the results ob¬ 
tained, indicate that the influence of different temperatures, on the 
amylolytic action of the salivary ferment, is due rather to change in 
the character of the ferment, than to the direct influence of the 
various degrees of heat upon the cleavage of the starch molecule; 
similar in character to that indicated by the work of O’Sullivan, and 
also of Brown and Heron in the case of malt diastase. 



IX.— ^Int'luencb op Bile, Bile Salts and Bile Anus on Amtlo- 

LTTic AND Proteolytic Action.* By R. H. Chittenden and 

(tbo. W. Cummins, Ph.B. 

The influence of bile and bile acids on the digestive processes of the 
intestinal canal has long been considered an important one, still few 
experiments have been made to determine the exact influence of these 
substances by thembelves on ferment action. The form in which the 
main constituents of the bile exist in the intestinal canal depends 
naturally upon the reaction of the contents of the intestines. If 
these have an acid reaction, bile acids must be present; if alkaline, 
salts of these acids; and it is fair to presume that under these two 
conditions the presence of bile may be productive of different effects 
on ferment action. Recorded observations tend to show that ordi¬ 
narily the contents of the intestines possess a distinct acid reaction; 
thus Schmidt-Mtilheimf has found that in dogs fed on albuminous 
matter, the contents of the small intestines are invariably acid, 
although the mucous membrane sometimes possesses an alkaline reac¬ 
tion, It is evident that in such cases the alkali of the bile must 
have combined with the acid of the chyme, which would be followed 
by liberation of the bile acids and partial precipitation of the same 
in combination with the proteid matters of the chyme. Moreover, 
the recorded observations of Sohmidt-Mulheim tend to show that 
this acid condition of the contents of the intestines persists through¬ 
out the entire length of the intestinal canal. XJffelmaiinJ has like¬ 
wise found, in corroboration of the above, that the faeces of infants 
naturally nourished possess a weak acid reaction, while, on the other 
hand, Nothnagel,§ as a result of 800 observations, finds that human 
excrement, in the case of adults, varies decidedly in its reaction, 
being generally alkaline, more rarely acid or neutral. It is hardly 
proper, therefore, to conclude that it is only necessary to study the 


* Also published m the American Ohemioal Journal, toI vu, p. 36 
t Axchiv fur Physiologie, DuBois Keymond, 1819, p, 56. 
t Jahresbericht fur Thierchemie, 1881, p. 306. 
g Jahresbericht fur Thierdhemie, 1881, p. 309. 
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influence of the bile acids in their free condition on ferment action, 
since in the passage of the ferments through the intestinal canal 
there are times, doubtless, when the reaction of the mass is more or 
less alkaline, especially in the small intestines, for some distance be¬ 
yond the opening of the bile and pancreatic ducts. In either case it 
is an interesting point to ascertain whether the bile salts have an 
action at all analogous in kind or extent to that of the free acids. 

Many observations* are recorded concerning the duodenal precip¬ 
itate formed in the duodenum by the action of bile on the acid-re- 
acting chyme. The precipitate itself has generally been supposed 
to consist of a mixture of syntonin, peptone and bile acids, but recent 
experiments of Maly and Emichf with pure bile acids tend to show 
that only the nou-peptonised albuminous bodies are precipitated, viz: 
coagulable albumin and syntonin, and these only by taurocholic acid, 
wmle peptone and “ propeptone” remain in solution. This fact lends 
favor to the view advanced by Hammarsten, that the object of the 
precipitation of albuminous matter on the walls of the intestines 
is to prevent its too rapid passage through the intestinal canal, thus 
giving ample opportunity for the action of the pancreatic juice. 

The addition of taurocholic acid to a solution of peptone, Maly 
and Emich find, is followed by the formation of a distinct opal¬ 
escence or fine dust-like precipitate, slowly changing to fine droplets, 
^his precipitate, however, which is doubtless the same as observed 
t>y Hammarsten and Brficke on the addition of bile to portions of a 
digestive mixture, does not contain according to Maly and Emich, 
any peptone, but consists of taurocholic acid, possibly in a modified 
form. 

Both of these precipitations, however, would tend to mechanically 
throw down, to a greater or less extent, any ferment present, and 
thus diminish ferment action; but, as Maly points out, the main 
reason for a diminished action, in the case of pepsin, is to be sought 
for, not in a precipitation of the ferment, but in the formation of a 
compound of albumin with the bile acid, not digestible by pep¬ 
sin-hydrochloric acid. But since this precipitation, as a normal reac¬ 
tion in the animal body, must take place in the intestinal canal, it is 
equally important to ascertain the extent of its digestibility in pan¬ 
creatic juice, or, in other words, to ascertain the exact influence of 
bile and its several eoustituents on the proteolytic action of trypsin 


* See Maly iu Hennann’fe Handbneh der Physiologie, vol. v, p, 180. 
\ Monatsheft© fur Ohemie, voL iv, p. 89. 
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as well as on the action of pepsin and on amylolytio action. The 
only data bearing on these points are the recent exi)criraentfl of Maly 
and Emichj who have found that 0*2 per cent, taurocholic acid hin¬ 
ders the digestive action of pepsin-hydrochloric acid, while 1 per 
cent, of glycocholic acid is without influence. The same investigators 
likewise state that 0*1 per cent, taurocholic or glycocholic acid Rtops 
the amylolytic action of the pancreas ferment, and that 0*2 per cent, 
taurocholic acid or 1 per cent, glycocholic acid will completely stop 
the amylolytic action of the salivary ferment. 

Our experiments on this subject were commenced before the above 
results were published, and we have continued them, since we wished 
to ascertain likewise the influence of the bile salts, and also the effects 
of both salts and acids, as well as the bile itself, on the proteolytic 
ferment of the pancreas. The results of Maly and Emich, moreover, 
not being quantitative, do not express the relative effects of the 
various percentages of bile acids used, but simply the percentage of 
acid necessary to stop ferment action under the conditions de¬ 
scribed by them. 

1 .—Influence on Amylolytic Action, 

As amylolytic ferment, we have employed filtered human mixed 
saliva made neutral and then diluted to a known volume. In study¬ 
ing the infiuence of the various percentages of bile salts and acids 
on the action of the ferment, we have used a digestive mixture (60 
or 100 cc.) containing 1 per cent, of starch previously boiled with 
water, and 2 per cent, of saliva, together with the given percent¬ 
ages of bile salts or acids. The extent of diastatio or amylolytio 
action under the varying conditions was determined in each case by 
estimating the amount of reducing substances, maltose and dextrose, 
formed during 30 minutes warming at 40® 0. Further diastatic 
action was at once stopped by boiling the digestive mixtures, 
after which they were diluted to a known volume, and the i*educ- 
ing substances determined in a given portion of the diluted fluid 
by Allihn’s gravimetric method.* The reducing substances are 
in each instance calculated as dextrose, and the diastatic action is 
expressed in the percentage of starch converted into sugar. 

We first tried the influence of crystallized ox bile, since bile itself 
contains a small amount of a diastatic ferment. A 1 per cent, solu¬ 
tion of nicely crystallized ox bile was made, with which the following 
results were obtained: 


* Zeit&chrift fur analytisohe Oheraie, xxii, 448, 
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Orystallized 

hile. 

Wt. Cu in Jg * 

Total amount 
reducing bodie*!. 

Stai'ch 
convex ted. 

0 per cent 

0*0643 gram. 

0*2630 gram. 

23*72 percent. 

0*01 

0*0630 

0*2584 

23*25 

0*02 

0*0686 

0*2804 

25*23 

0*03 

0*0693 

0*2836 

25*52 

0*05 

0*0656 

0*2688 

24*19 

0*10 

0*0'734 

0*3000 

27*00 

0*20 

0*0665 

0-2?24 

24*61 

0*35 

0*0447 

0-1860 

16*74 


Here it is plain that a mixture of sodium glycooholate and tauro- 
cholate, in such proportion as they are contained in crystallized ox 
bile, exerts no appreciable retarding influence on amylolytic action 
until present to the extent of 0*35 per cent. On the contrary, 
smaller percentages unmistakably tend to increase the diastatio 
action of the ferment. The solution of crystallized bile had, how¬ 
ever, a slight acid reaction, and possibly this may have had some in¬ 
fluence in giving the latter results. The saliva and starch were both 
neutral 

Experiments were next tried with sodium taurocholate alone, and 
also with sodium glycocholate. Following are the results: 


Sodium 

taurocholate. 

Wt. Gu in 

Total amount 
reducu^ bodies. 

converte^d. 

0 per cent. 

0*0787 gram. 

0*3212 gram. 

28*90 per cent. 

0*3 

0*0030 

0*0146 

1*51 

0*5 

0*0023 

0*0112 

1*00 

Sodium glycocholate. 
0*5 

0*0783 

0*3196 

28*76 


It is thus plainly evident that sodium taurocholate has a very 
decided action on the amylolytic ferment of saliva, while the same 
percentage of glycocholate is entirely without eifect. The retarding 
action of crystallized bile is thus, without a doubt, due wholly 
to the taurocholate. Moreover, even smaller percentages of sodium 
taurocholate retard amylolytic action with almost equal energy. 

The following results were obtained under like conditions as the 
preceding, except that the 2 per cent, of saliva employed was not 
neutralized. 


Sodium 

taurocholate. Wt. Gu in K* 

0 per cent 0'05SO gram. 

0*14 0*0079 

Sodiam glycocholate. 

0*20 0*0758 


Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Starch 

converted. 

0*1212 gram. 

21*81 percent 

0*0192 

3*46 

0*1548 

27*86 


* One-eighih of the entire digestive mixture. 
Tbixs. Oonx. Aoad., Ton TIL 18 


OOT., 1885. 
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Thus even ()'14 per cent, of sodium taurooholate under these 
conditions almost entirely stops amylolytio action. The smaller per^ 
centage of glycooholate, however, causes the same increased amyl- 
olytic action observed with the smaller percentages of crystallized 
bile. 

With the bile acids the following results were obtained. The 
glycocholie acid used was a nicely crystallized specimen prepared 
from ox bile, while the taurocholic acid, prepared from the same 
source, was amorphous: 


Per cent. 


Total amount 

Starcb 

bile acid. 

Wt. Cu In 5^. 

reducing bodies. 

conyerted. 

0 

0*0694 gram. 

0*1420 gram. 

26*66 per cent. 

0*01 taurocholic. 

0*0*r63 

0*1638 

2 'r*68 

0*05 

0*0'?83 

0*1598 

28*16 

0*10 

0*0060 

0*0146 

2*63 

0*20 

0 



0*06 glycocholie. 

0*0523 

0*1082 

19*41 

0*10 

0*0095 

0*0234 

4*21 

0*20 

0*0056 

0*0136 

2*44 

0*60 

trace 



1*00 

0 




It is thus seen that O’l per cent, taurocholic acid prevents amyloly¬ 
tio action almost entirely, while 0*2 per cent, does not allow the con¬ 
version of any starch into sugar. This agrees exactly with the 
results obtained by Maly and Emich.* These same investigators, 
however, found only a trace of amylolytio action in the presence of 
0-05 per cent, taurocholic acid; a result which does not agree with 
what we have found, working, however, under somewhat different 
conditions. 

The presence of 1‘0 per cent, glycooholic acid entirely prevents 
the conversion of starch into sugar, while 0*6 per cent, allows only 
the smallest amount of diastatic activity. Maly and Emich likewise 
found that I'O per cent, of glyoocholic acid stopped the diastatic 
action of saliva. 

We have repeated the last series of experiments in part, using, 
however, normally alkaline saliva instead of neutralized. 


0 

0*1 glycocholie, 
0*2 

0*1 taurocholic. 


W*. Cu to 
O'OOOO gram. 
0 * 010 *? 

0006*r 

0*0062 


Total amount 
reducing l}Qdies. 

0*1212 gram, 

0*0268 

0*0139 

0*0126 


Starcli 

conyerted. 

21*81 percent. 

4*64 

2*60 

2*26 


* Loo. p. 118. 
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These results agree exactly with the preceding, and both together 
plainly show that only small percentages of bile acids are required 
to entirely prevent the amylolytic action of saliva. Assuming that 
the amylolytic ferment of the pancreatic juice is similar in its nature 
to the ferment of saliva, it would follow from our experiments that 
whether the contents of the intestines are acid or alkaline, the pres¬ 
ence, beyon<l a certain percentage, of taurocholic acid, either as free 
acid or as a taurooholate, would tend to diminish amylolytic action. 
Very small percentages, however, would have little, if any, i*etarding 
effect, indeed might increase amylolytic action. As to glycocholic 
acid, the free acid is much more powerful in its action on the amylo¬ 
lytic ferment than the sodium salt of the acid. 

Considering these results in the light of a possible application to 
changes in the intestinal canal, it becomes an interesting point to 
ascertain whether bile itself exerts the same influence on amylo¬ 
lytic action as the bile salts. Moriggia and Battistini * state that 
while bile mixed with chyme gives a precipitate which, among other 
things, contains mucin, bile acids and pepsin, thus hindering gastric 
digestion, it does not, on being mixed with saliva, hinder its amylo¬ 
lytic action. This they found to be the case both with bile contain¬ 
ing mucin and with bile from which the mucin had been removed 
by acidifying. We have, therefore, made the following experiments 
with fresh ox bile containing 7*46 per cent, of solid matter. The 
digestive mixtures contained as before 1 per cent, of starch, 2 per 
cent, of neutral saliva, and were warmed at 40° C. for 30 minutes: 


Ox 

W«. On In 

Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

Starch 

converted. 

0 percent. 

O'OTSS gram. 

0'3073 gram. 

27*64 per cent. 

2-0 

0-0816 

0‘3568 

32*11 

6-0 

0-0690 

0*2824 

25*41 

10-0 

O-OtlS 

0*2344 

26*60 

20-0 

o-om 

0*3144 

28*30 


Here in close accord with what has been found before, the presence 
of a small percentage of bile causes increased amylolytic action; 
larger percentages, however, have little, if any, effect; certainly not 
such an effect as would be expected from the known action of the 
bile salts. The bile itself possessed to a slight extent, diastatic 
action; 20 c. c. of the bile (20 per cent.) converting 4*63 per cent, 
of the starch into sugar in 30 minutes. This, however, could hardly 
account for the increased amylolytic action noticed above in the pres- 


* Jahresbericht fur Thierchemie, 1876, p. 136. 
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ence of 2 per cent, of bile. Witticb* and also Hofmann have noticed 
the occasional diastatic action of bile, Wittich even extracting the 
fement from human bile by his glycerine method. Gianuzzi and 
Bttfalinif have shown that the action varies considerably ^ in bile 
from different animals and individuals, and without any apparent 
dependence upon the nature of the food. EwaldJ states that the 
diastatic capacity of bile appears to be slight in all cases, and is not 
found in bile which has stood for some time. We have found, how¬ 
ever, in bile from several animals considerable diastatic power; thus 
in one sample of fresh sheep’s bile, 25 c. c. (25 per cent.) converted 
24*33 per cent, of starch into sugar in 30 minutes at 40® C. We have 
likewise found great variation in diastatic power, varying, expressed 
in the percentage of starch converted into sugar under the conditions 
described, from 4 to 24 in the case of herbivorous animals. We 
have also noticed in bile from sheep and oxen the presence of a 
small amount of sugar, or at least a substance capable of reducing 
Fehling’s solution. In one instance the amount was not inconsider¬ 
able ; 25 grams of ox bile yielding, by 4111hn’s method, 0*040 gram 
metallic copper, equal to 0*0209 gram dextrose or 0*08 per cent, 
Nannyn, we believe, has already claimed the presence of sugar in 
bile. 

While we know then that bile acids and bile salts by them¬ 
selves retard very decidedly the amylolytic action of ptyalin, it 
would appear that the retarding influence of the latter may be, in 
part at least, counteracted by other substances naturally present in 
the bile. 


2 .—Inifmnce o?? the Proteolytic Action of Pepsin, 

It has long been known that bile has a retarding action on pepsin 
digestion, and Maly and Emich have recently shown the percentages 
of bile acids necessary to bring the action of pepsin to a standstill. 
We have, however, in addition, experimented with bile itself, and as 
in the ease of the amylolytic ferment, have endeavored to study the 
influence of the bile acids quantitatively. The method employed for 
measuring proteolytic action is one frequently used in this labora¬ 
tory, and which has invariably given satisfactory results. The only 
feature which calls for description is the preparation of the proteid 
matter to be digested. The material consists of carefully selected 

* Jahresbericlit far Thierchemie, IS’JS, p. 243. 
f Jahresbericht fbr Thierchemie, 1876, p. 197, 

X Lectures on digesflon, Amer. ed., p. 77, 
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and thoroughly washed blood fibrin. All soluble matters are re¬ 
moved by successive extraction with boiling water, cold and boiling 
alcohol, an.d finally with cold and warm ether. The fibrin is thus 
obtained in a perfectly friable condition and can be easily ground to 
a coarse powder. It is then dried at 100-110° C. This material is 
well adapted for quantitative experiments with pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid; the residue remaining after a digestion can be rapidly filtered 
with the aid of a pump, and can be easily freed, by washing, from 
peptones and other soluble products of digestion. 

The gastric juice employed in the experiments, consisted of a 
hydrochloric acid solution of a glycerine extract of the mucous mem¬ 
brane from a pig’s stomach, in the proportion of 10 grams glycerine 
extract to 1 litre of 0‘2 per cent, hydrochloric acid. 50 or 100 c.c. 
of this pepsin-hydrochloric acid were employed in each experiment, 
to which was added 1 or 2 grams of the dried fibrin (2 per cent.), 
together with the given percentage of bile or bile acids. 

We first tried the influence of bile itself^ using fresh ox bile, 
slightly alkaline in reaction and containing 10*02 per cent, of solid 
matter. 

The digestive mixtures were warmed at 40° C. for two hours, then 
filtered at once, and the undigested residue washed thoroughly,* 
and dried at 100° 0. until of constant weight. Following are the 
results of the first series of experiments, with 2 grams of fibrin and 
100 c. c. of gastric juice. 


Bile in 

Weight of 

Pibrm 

;ive misture. ^ 

undigobted residue. 

digested. 

0 per cent. 

0*195t gram. 

90*21 percent. 

0*25 

0*1890 

90*55 

0*50 

0*2050 

80*^5 

1-00 

0*2234 

88*83 

3-00 ' 

0*5463 

'72*'73 

6-00 

0*1042 

61*84 


* In ail of the pepsin-hydrochloric acid digestions the presence of bile or bile salts 
natnrahy causes more or less of a precipitate, dependent in amount upon the percent* 
age of bile and also upon the amount of digestive products. In washing the undi¬ 
gested fibrin it was of course necessary to remove this precipitate. This was accom- 
plished by pouring over the precipitate on the filter 50 c. c. of 0*5 per cent, potassium 
hydroxide and then washing with water until the alkali was whoUy removed. 

The following experiment shows that under these conditions the alkali afiects the 
swollen fibrin but little, if any. Two portions of fibrin of 2 grams each were warmed 
with 100 c. c. of 0*2 per cent. HOI for 30 minutes, tlion filtered and one washed with 
water alone, the other with water and alkali. The first gave 1*92'? 2 grams dried 
residue, the other 1*9155 grains. 
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A second series^ tried under the same conditions, but with larger 
percentages of bile gave the following results: 


Bile in 

digestive mixture. 

Weight of 
undigested residue. 

Pibiitt 

digestecl 

0 percent. 

0-19*79 gram. 

90 10 per cent. 

0-25 

0-2466 

87 72 

0-60 

0*1927 

90*36 

9-00 

1-1955 

40-22 

13-00 

1*6611 

16 94 

16-50 

1*7812 

10 94 

20-00 

1-9241 

3 29 

From these two series of experiments it 

is evident that the pres- 

ence of bile, from 1 per cent, upward, causes diminished proteolytic 
action, the retarding effect being proportionate to the amount of bile 

present. 20 per cent. 

of bile stops the 

action, under these con- 

ditions, almost completely. It is fair to presume, therefore, that the 
reflux of but a small amount of bile into the stomach would be pro- 

ductive of a diminished proteolytic action. 


These results, therefore, agree with the older statements of Brtioke, 

Hammarsten and others 

, to the effect that bile added to a gastric 

digestion has the effect of bringing the proteolytic action to a stand¬ 
still. We next tried the influence of the individual bile acids with 

the following results: 



Taurocbolic 

Weight of 

Plbnn 

acid. 

undigested residue. 

digested. 

0 perceuL 

0*1311 gram. 

86-89 per cent 

0-026 

0*1461 

85-39 

0-060 

0*2200 

78 00 

0-100 

0*2421 

. 75 79 

0-200 

0*2668 

73 32 

0-500 

0*3679 

64-21 


Here it is seen that the smallest percentage of taurocholic acid 
added, produces a distinct effect on proteolytic action, and in the 
next series of experiments still smaller percentages of acid cause 
an equally marked effect. In both series of experiments, the mix¬ 
tures were warmed at 40® C. for 1 hour and 30 minutes. 

TnurochoUc Weight of ribnn 

acid. undigested residue. digested. 

0 percent. 0*1499 gram. 83*01 percent 

0-010 0-1819 81*81 

0-016 0*1900 81-00 

0*020 0-294T 1f0-63 

0*060 0-3U0 68-90 

Adding taurocholic acid to the digestive mixture in the form 
of a sodium salt has the effect of diminishing still farther the action 
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of the ferment; doiihtless, due in part to the percentage of free 
hydrochloric acid being diminished by decomposition of the tauro- 
cholate. 


Taurocholic 

acid. 

Weight of 
undigebted residue. 

Pihnn 

digested. 

0 per cent 

0*2059 gram. 

79 41 percent. 

0-1 

0*6198 

38*02 

0-2 

0*6426 

36*74 

0*5 

0*6476 

35*26 


Maly and Emich found that 0*2 per cent, taurocholic acid entirely 
stopped the action of pepsin; in our experiments, however, ferment 
action was still manifest even in the presence of 0-6 per cent, of the 
acid. Whether this difference in result is due to difference in the 
acid used, or to difference in method, we cannot say. Glyeocholic 
acid we found to be entirely without influence on the action of pepsin, 
as did also Maly and Emich. 


3,— The Proteolytic Action of Typsin in Neutral^ AlJculine and 

Acid Solutions. 

The trypsin solution was prepared according to Ktlhne’s method,* 
from dried pancreas freed from fat; the solution after neutralization 
always contained some sodium salicylate, sufficient to prevent putre* 
faction during short digestive periods. According to Ktlhne,f tryp¬ 
sin acts quite energetically, both in neutral and in salicylic acid solu¬ 
tions, but most energetically when the pancreatic solution contains 
0*3 per cent, sodium carbonate. According to Heidenhain,J the action 
of definite percentages of sodium carbonate varies with the amount of 
ferment. 


We have tried quantitative experiments as a preliminary to study¬ 
ing the influence of bile, with the following results the mixtures 
were warmed at 40^ C. for 3 hours and 40 minutes, and contained 
2 per cent, of fibrin. 


Beactton of 

Weight of 

Fibrin 

the fluid. undigested residue. 

digested. 

neutral 

0*2312 gram. 

76.88 percent. 

0*1 per cent. HaaCO* 

0*1670 

84*30 

02 

0*0926 

90*75 

0*3 

0*0772 

92*28 

0*4 

0*0426 

95*74 

0*6 

0*1038 

89*62 

0*1 pr. ct. salicylic acid 

0*6661 

43*49 


* TJntersuchungen aus der phy^olog. Inst. d. Universitat Heidelberg, vol. i, p. 222. 
t Ibid, p. 223. 

} Pfiuger’s Arobiv, vol. x, p. 6t6. 

§ The pancreatic juice was prepared from 20 grams dry pancreas, and finally diluted 
to 1000 c. c. 60 c. c. were used in each digestion with 1 gram of pure fibrin. 
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With a larger percentage of fibrin and a longer period of diges¬ 
tion the results are somewhat different. The following were obtained 


with 4 per cent, of fibrin in 6 hours and 40 minutes at 40® 0.: 

Reaction oi 

Woiffht of 

Flhm 

the fluid undigested lesidne 

digested 

neutral 

O'S'TSS gram. 

62*15 per cent 

O'l per cent HaaOOi 

0*2581 

74*19 

0*2 

0*1395 

86*05 

0*3 

0*1688 

84*12 

0-4 

0*1629 

83*71 

0-5 

0*1318 

86*82 

0*1 pr. ct. salicylic acid 

0*4728 

62*72 

An average of the two series of results plainly shows that there is 

but little difference in digestive action in 

the presence of 0*2-0*5 per 

cent, sodium carbonate, although in a given solution a change in the 

percentage of alkali is at 

once manifest, to a slight extent, in the 

amount of fibrin digested. 

Greatly increased percentages of alka- 

line carbonate materially diminish the action of the ferment, as the 

following series of experiments indicate; 

the mixtures were warmed 

for 2 honrs at 40® 0. : 



Reaction of 

Weight oi 

Pihrin 

the duid. undigested residue. 

digested. 

neutral 

0*6863 gram. 

41*37 per cent 

0*6 per cent HaaOOa 

0*1684 

84*16 

1*0 

0*3760 

62*40 

2-0 

0*7010 

29*90 

3*0 

0*7892 

2108 

4-0 

0*8373 

16*27 

fi*0 

0*8608 

13*92 


The difference in action between a neutral trypsin solution and a 
solution containing salicylic acid is quite noticeable, at the same time 
it is evident that in the acid-reacting fluid the ferment simply acts 
more slowly, and if time be given, the action will approach more 
closely to that of the neutral solution. It is of course understood 
that the salicylic acid in the above experiments does not exist in a 
free state, but in combination with the proteid matter present, and 
doubtless in most of the experiments recorded, where trypsin has 
been exposed to the action of small fractions of a per cent, of acid, 
no free acid has been present, but only varying percentages of acid- 
proteids.* Ktihnef has pointed out that hydrochloric acid above 0*06 
per cent is injurious to the action of trjrpsin, and HeidenhainJ has 

* Bee Danilewsky. CentralbL med. Wiss., 1880. 

f Yerh. Naturbist med, Yereins zu Heidelberg, ISTt, p. 193. 

:|: Pfluger^s Arobiv, vol, x, p. dtS. 
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shown that the a<ldition of 0* * * § 1 per cent, hydrochloric acid to an 
aqueous extract of the pancreas stops its action. C. A. Ewald* how¬ 
ever, found that while pepsin-hydrochloric acid destroyed trypsin, 
trypsin could digest fibrin in the presence of 0*3 per cent, hydrochlo¬ 
ric acid. Maysf likewise found that trypsin digestion could take 
place in the presence of 0*3 per cent, hydrochloric acid, but only 
when a relatively large proportion of fibrin was present, and in cor¬ 
roboration of Ktihue’s statement, he showed that trypsin could be 
destroyed both by pepsin and dilute hydrochloric acid. EngesserJ 
found that a pancreatic juice did not lose its tryptic power by two 
hours warming with a gastric juice containing 0*5 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Langley,§ on the contrary, has shown that a glycerine 
extract of the pancreas loses a very appreciable amount of trypsin 
when warmed for two and a half hours with 0*05 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid. Lindberger,! working with an alcohol precipitate from a glyc¬ 
erine extract of ox pancreas, in which there would naturally be 
present but a small amount of proteid matter in addition to the tryp¬ 
sin, found that in the presence of 0*1 per cent, hydrochloric acid the 
ferment was entirely without action, and even in the presence of 
0*012 per cent, hydrochloric acid, fibrin was much more slowly dis¬ 
solved than by a neutral trypsin solution, Lindberger, moreover, 
found that weaker acids, as acetic and lactic, had a much different 
effect than the stronger hydrochloric acid; thus with dilute acetic 
acid, digestion of the fibrin was almost as rapid as with a neutral 
solution of trypsin, while with small amounts of lactic acid, 
ment action was even more energetic than in a neutral solution. 
There is, however, no guarantee that in these experiments free acid 
was present.T 

We have found that jree acids, even when present in small per¬ 
centages, completely stop the proteolytic action of trypsin, and that 
when considerable albuminous matter is present, the action of tryp¬ 
sin is much hindered by the addition of acid to a neutral solution, 
even before the proteid matters present are saturated with acid. 0*1 
per cent./ree salicylic acid, in the presence of proteids already satu- 


* Jahresboricht fiir Tbierchemie, 1880, p. 297. 

t Uutersuchungen a. d. pbysiolog. inafc. d, TTniv. Heidelberg, vol. iii, p. 378, 1880. 

;|; Jabresbericht fiir Tbiercbemie, 1880, p. 297. 

§ Journal of Physiology, vol. iii, No. 3. 

I Jabresbericht im Tbierchemie, 1883, p. 281. 

^ We have seen only the abstract of Lindberger’s p.aper, so cannot speak positively 
on this point. 

Traus. Conn. Aoai>., Vol. VII. 19 Oor., 1885, 
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rated ^ith the acid, allows no proteolytic action whatever. Further¬ 
more, a sufficient amount of proteid matter just saturated with 
hydrochloric acid, no free acid being present, will almost completely 
stop the action of trypsin. Proteid matter, however, only partially 
saturated with acid has a much smaller i*etarding action. This, 
doubtless, was the condition of the mixtures in Mays’ and Enges- 
ser’s experiments above referred to, for, as Mays states, the ferment 
could act in the presence of 0%3 per cent, hydrochloric acid only when 
a relatively large proportion of fibrin was present. 

A pancreatic juice prepared from 20 grams of dried pancreas by 
warming it at 40® C. with 200 c.c. OT per cent, salicylic acid, etc., 
was finally made exactly neutral and diluted to 500 c.c.; 25 o.c. of 
this solution required 7*5 c.c. of a 2*0 per cent, solution of salicylic 
acid to completely saturate the proteids present,* the excess of free 
acid necessary to give the tropsBolin reaction being deducted. 

Three digestive mia^tures were made as follows: 

1. 26 C.C. of the neutral pancreatic solution+60 c.c. water. 

2. 26 c.c. of the same pancreatic solution+ 7*6 c.c. 2*0 percent, 
salicylic acid solution +17*6 c.o. water. The mixture was acid to 
test papers, but gave no i*eaction with tropseolin 00, It therefore 
contained no free acid, but 0*3 per cent, of combined acid. 

3. The same as No, 2, but 2*5 c.c. more of 2*0 per cent, salicylic 
acid, so that tbe solution contained, in addition to the acid proteids, 
0*1 per cent, free salicylic acid. 

One gram of fibrin was added to each of these and the mixtures 
warmed at 40® O. for 8 hours and 40 minutes. No. 1 digested 88*34 
per cent, of tbe fibrin, No, 2, 13*44 per cent., while No. 8 had no 
action whatever. 

Much smaller percentages of combined salicylic acid cause an 
equally diminished proteolytic action; thus, in the case of a carefully 
dialyased juice where the proteid matter was much diminished, the 
digestive mixture, with its proteids wholly saturated, contained but 
0*060 per cent, of combined salicylic acid; yet this mixture, in 16 
hours at 40® O. digested but 17*10 per cent, of fibrin, while the same 
amount of the neutral trypsin solution digested 57*80 per cent. 


* Tested by tropasoHn OO according to the method of Danilewsky (Oentralbl med. 
Wisa, 1880). One drop of a solution containing 0*028 per cent, free salicylic acid 
gives a reddish-violet color, which is, however, not permanent as in the case of hydro- 
dbloric acid, but transient. With hydrochloric arid, one drop of a 0*003 per cent, 
solution will give the reaction. 
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Combined hydrochloric acid has a greater hindering action than 
salicylic acid, as the following results show: 

Fibrm digested 

Pancreatic Bolntion of tiypsm. in 18 hours, 

neutral b'Z-SO per cent. 

0*034 per cent, combined ECCl+no free HOI 3 90 

0*034 “ “ HOI+ 0 005 per cent free HCl 2 31 

0*034 “ HOI+ 0 010 “ “ 0 87 

It is thus evident that in an ordinary digestive mixture, or even 
where albuminous matter is present only in limited quantity, the 
addition of hydrochloric or salicylic acid to a neutral solution of 
trypsin reduces its proteolytic action to a minimum before any free 
acid is present. 

4. —Influence of Bile^ Bile Salts and Bile Acids on the Proteolytic 
Action of Ti*ypsin. 

The addition of bile to a neutral pancreatic juice causes but little 
change in its proteolytic action, as is seen from the following results 
obtained with ox bile containing 8*3 per cent, solid matter: 

Weight of Fibm 

Bile. undigested residue. digested, 

0 per cent 0*4118 gram. 69*82 per cent 

1*0 0*3907 60*93 

10 0 0*3938 60*62 

A slightly increased action is the only effect produced on the 
trypsin.^ The addition of bile to an alkaline pancreatic juice does 
not produce any very different results. The following were obtained 
with a pancreatic juice containing 0*3 per cent, sodium carbonate and 
fresh ox bile containing 10*02 per cent, solid matter: 


BUe. 

. Weight of 

undigested residue. 

Fibrm 

digested 

0 per cent. 

0*3056 gram. 

69*44 per cent. 

0*26 

0*3074 

69*26 

0*60 

0*3488 

65*12 

1*00 

0*3633 

63*67 

5*00 

0*3278 

67*22 

10*00 

0*3603 

63*97 


Here there is no increased proteolytic action, neither is there any 
very great retarding effect produced. Pure sodium glycocholate 
and taurocholate produce results similar to bile, as the following 
table shows. The pancreatic juice contained 0*3 per cent sodium 
carbonate: 


* Compare Heidenhain, Pflager’s Archiv., vol. x, p. 679, 
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sodium 

Weight of 

Fihiin 

tflurocholate. 

undlgcfltf a rcfeidne 

digest c<l. 

0 per cent. 

0*2308 giam. 

76 92 per ccul. 

0*05 

0*2566 

74*34 

0*10 

0*3048 

60*52 

1*00 

0*2832 

71*68 

sodium glycocholate. 
0*10 

0*2576 

74*24 

0*20 

0*3154 

68*46 


The presence of 3*0 per cent, crystallized ox bile caubecl a some¬ 
what different result, increasing the proteolytic action slightly; thus, 
while the control, containing 0-3 per cent, sodium carbonate, digested 
88*69 per cent, of fibrin, the same trypsin solution pins 3 per cent, 
of crystallized bile digested in the same time 89*'73 per cent, of fibrin. 

While bile or bile salts have but little influence on the proteolytic 
action of trypsin, the bile acids, even small pei'centages, have a much 
more marked effect. The following results, obtained by the addition 
of the bile acids to a neutral pancreatic juice, show the extent of the 


action : 

Bile acids. 

0 

G-lycocholic, 0*03 per cent, 
Taurocholic, 0*10 
0*20 
0*50 


Weight of 
undigested rcsidne. 

0*2516 gram. 

0*1993 

0*3455 

0*4332 

0*4lt0 


Fibnn 

digested. 


•74*84 per cent. 


80*07 

66*46 

56*68 

68*30 


Here the retarding influence of taurocholic acid is very manifest, 
while, on the other hand, the small percentage of glycocholic acid 
appears to increase the action of the ferment. 

In view of the possible acid-reacting character of the contents of 
the small intestines, it becomes an interesting point to ascertain the 
influence of bile on the action of tiypsiii in. the preseiice of more 
or less combined acid. With a pancreatic juice in whi<*h the proteids 
were partially saturated with salicylic acid, 0*1 per cent, combined 
acid being present, the following results were obtained : 


Bile. 

0 per cent 
1*0 
10*0 


Weight of 
undigebtcd residue 

0'4S22 gram. 

0*4858 

0*4091 


Fibnu 

digested. 


51*78 perceut 


61*42 

69*09 


This increased action in the presence of 10 per cent, of bile accords 
with LindbergeVs results, this experimenter having found that bile 
in the presence of small percentages of (combined?) acetic and lactic 
acids tends to diminish the retarding effect pi’oduced by the acids 
alone. 

In the presence of combined hydrochloric acid, the bile salts pro¬ 
duced no effects whatever; the trypsin was entirely without action. 



X.— ^Absorption op Arsenic by the Brain. By R. H. Chitten¬ 
den AND Herbert E. Smith, M.D. 

• 

Some time since one of us* advanced the view that the amount of 
arsenic present in the brain, in cases of arsenical poisoning, is an in¬ 
dex to the form in which the poison was taken, viz: whether in a 
readily soluble and diffusible form, such as sodium arsenite, or in a 
comparatively insoluble form, as arsenious oxide or aceto-arsenite of 
copper. The orisfinal experiments of Scolosuboff f on animals, with 
sodium arsenite, plainly showed the capability of nerve tissue for the 
absorption of arsenic; yet the recorded observations of toxicologists 
tend to show, as a rule, the presence of but traces of this metal in 
cases of ai’senic poisoning, either acute or chronic. Scolosuboff’s re¬ 
sults are, however, undoubtedly correct; arsenic when taken in a very 
soluble and diffusible form without doubt does accumulate in the 
brain, but in our opinion only when in thal condition^ and thus in 
the more common forms of poisoning with the white oxide or other 
insoluble forms of arsenic, but a trace of the poison is to be found in 
the brain at any one time. 

With a firm belief in the truth of the above statement, founded on 
pei'sonal experience and the recorded results of other workers in this 
held^ it was maintained by one of us in a previous paper;]; that the 
presence of weighable amounts of absorbed arsenic in the brain may 
be taken as an indication of the administration of a soluble form of 
the poison. Experiments on animals tend to show the correctness of 
the theory and the results of toxical investigations, so far as our 
knowledge extends, contain nothing contrary to this view. If true, 
we ought never to find under any circumstances an accumulation of 
arsenic in the brain, after the administration of an insoluble form of 
the poison. Hence, the study of arsenic cases, where the form of 
poison is known, is of great importance in this connection. 

We have had a recent opportunity of adding two ‘more cases to 

* Chittenden, Amer. Ohem. Jour., vol. v, p. 8; and Medico-Legal Journal, voL ii, 
p. 237. 

t Bulletin de la Soci^te Ohitnique de Paris, vol, xxiv, p. 125, 

If. Chittenden, loe, dt 
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the list of those which bear testimony to the truth of the above 
theory; two fatal cases of arsenic poisoning, one of which was caused 
by the white oxide, the other presumably by ParivS green or aceto- 
arsenite of copper. 

Case A, —L. K, a middle-aged laboring man, ate for his dinner at 
noon a quantity of bean soup. Almost immediately after, he was 
seized with vomiting and purging, cramps in the legs, and all the 
ordinary symptoms of acute ai-senic poisoning. There were no 
marked cerebral symptoms. At 9 p. m. of the same day the patient 
died in a condition of collapse, having thus lived nine hours after 
eating the poisoned soup. An autopsy made the following day by 
Dr. M. C. White of the Yale Medical School, to whose courtesy we 
are indebted for a description of the ease, and also for the organs for 
analysis, revealed the following points of interest: ‘‘The mucous 
membrane of the stomach was very much inflamed, especially around 
the cardiac orifice. The duodenum was likewise much inflamed, also 
the lower part of the rectum, showing here as a red mottled conges¬ 
tion. The remaining portions of the intestines were normal. The 
brain showed marked congestion. The kidneys were normal in ap¬ 
pearance, the urinary bladder was nearly empty, and the mucous 
lining somewhat reddened. The lungs were normal, except the 
lower half of the right one, which was a little congefated. The heart 
normal; small fibrinous clot in the right ventricle.’’ In order to 
draw deductions of any value from the distribution of arsenic in 
the body of the deceased we must know positively as to the form in 
which the poison was taken. Fortunately, we were able to obtain 
the residue of the soup eaten by the deceased. Microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the sediment plainly showed octahedral crystals of arsen- 
ious oxide, and we were able to separate from a small portion of 
the solid lesidue 24 milligrams of the oxide. Plainly the soup was 
poisoned by simply mixing with it arsenious oxide in substance. 
As to the quantity of ai'senic present in the soup we ha\ e the follow¬ 
ing dfi'ta: 126 0 . c., oxidized with hydrochloric acid and potassium 
chlorate, yielded 314*6 milligrams of arbenioiib sulphide, equal to 
253*2 milligrams of arsenious oxide. As to the amount taken by the 
deceased we have no knowledge; we infer, however, since the soup 
constituted the main portion of his dinner, that a large quantity was 
eaten, which view we think is substantiated by the intensity of the 
vomiting and purging so characteristic of large doses of the poison. 

Here then, we have an unquestionable case of poisoning with 
arsenious oxide, and under conditions most suitable for rapid absorp- 
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tion; a probable empty condition of the stomach, together with a 
large amount of the poison, a considerable portion of which must 
probably have been dissolved in the soup. Added to this, nine hours 
intervened between the taking of the poison and death. Certainly 
then everything favored an absorption of poison by the brain, if 
such is characteristic of this form of arsenic. Naturally the vomit¬ 
ing and purging would remove much of the poison, still the relative 
proportion of absorbed arsenic would not be materially altered, and 
thus if Scolosuboff’s results with soluble arsenites are applicable to 
arsenious oxide, we ought to find in this case, in conformity with his 
results, a larger percentage of arsenic in the brain than in the liver 
or kidneys. 

Following are the results actually found 

Liver (1259 grams) contained 76*0 milligrams AsaO,. 

Kidney and bladder (332 grams) contained 0*6 milligram AsjiOs. 

Brain (^=328 grams dry) contained simply a recognizable trace. 

Case B, —J. G., a young woman, age unknown. Regarding the 
details of this case we have less definite knowledge. She was last 
seen alive on Friday night, at which time she threatened to poison 
herself. The following Monday morning she was found dead, and 
near her an open package of Paris Green, She had evidently been 
dead some time, and both the condition of her room and person gave 
evidence of excessive purging and vomiting. An autopsy by Dr. 
White showed an entire absence of inflammation of the alimentary 
tract, and also a lack of any abnormal condition suMcient to account 
for death. The verdict was therefore, death by poisoning with Paris 
green or aceto-arsenite of copper. 

Through the kindness of Dr, White we were able to obtain por¬ 
tions of the body for analysis. The contents of the stomach were 
entirely free from ai'senio, the poison having been wholly removed 
by the purging and vomiting; the trace found therefore, was the 
amount absorbed by the muscle tissue of the stomach. Following 
are the amounts of arsenic found in the parts analyzed: 

liver (2984 grams) contaiued 12*78 milligrams AsgOa. 

Kidneys and bladder (515 grams) contained 3*40 milligrams As^Os. 

Muscle of thigh (735 grams) contained 0*97 milligram AssOs. 

Stomach (425 grains) contained a trace. 

Brain (1179 grams) contained a trace. 


* The method of analysis consisted in the oxidation of the tissue with nitric and 
sulphuric acids, the arsenic being weighed as metallic arsenic. See Amer. Ohem* 
Journal^ voL ii, p. 235. 
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The trace of arsenic in both the muscle tissue of the stomach and 
in the brain was very small; the entire brain could not have con¬ 
tained more than 0*2 of a milligram of arsenic. 

These results plainly substantiate the views set lorth above and 
lend favor to the belief that Scolosuboff’s results with sodium arseii- 
ite are applicable only to that form of poison, and not to the more 
insoluble compounds of arsenic. These two cases, therefore, are 
additional evidence that in poisoning with arsenic the presence of an 
appreciable amount of poison in the brain, is an indication amount¬ 
ing almost to proof positive of the administration of a soluble and 
diffusible form of arsenic 



XI. —I]srFLtrE3r<’E of Potassium and Ai^ii^roNiUM Bromides on 
Metabolism. By R. H. Chittenden and W. L. Culbekt, 
Ph.B. 

As a question in the physiology of nutrition, it is very desirable to 
he able to state something definite regarding the influence of bro¬ 
mides upon the metabolism of the body; particularly their influence 
upon the metabolism of pvoteid matter, as shown in the excretion 
of urea and uric acid, and in view of their special application as 
therapeutic agents in diseases of the nervous system, their influence 
also on the decomposition of neiwe substance, as shown in the excre¬ 
tion of phosphoric acid. Two complete investigations appear to 
have been made upon this subject; one in 1868 by Dr. J. H. Bill,* 
and one in 1883, by Dr. B. Schulze,f the results of which are more or 
less in direct opposition to each other. We have also seen a refer¬ 
ence to two other investigations, quoted by Dr. Wood,J in which 
Dr. Rabuteau found the daily excretion of urea slightly lessened 
under the influence of bromide, as did also Dr. Bartholow. 

Dr, Bill’s investigation, which was a very thorough one, had for 
one of its objects to ascertain whether bromides reduce the amount 
of phosphoric acid excreted, like such known hypnotics as morphine; 
at the same time careful examination was made of the variations in 
urea and uric acid under the diflereut conditions of the experiments. 
The experiments were all conducted on one person with a body 
weight of 160 pounds, which remained fairly constant throughout. 
The experiments were made in series under known conditions with 
uniformity of habits, diet, etc. Unfortunately, however, no data are 
given regarding the nature of the diet, the closeness with which it 
was adhered to, or whether the body was kept in a state of nitro¬ 
genous equilibrium. Each series of experiments, moreover, covers at 
the most, but six days; three days without bromide and three days 
with, consequently slight variations might easily be absorbed in an 
average of three results. The urea in Dr. Bill’s work was deter- 

* Amer. Jour. med. Sciences, JTulj, 1868. Expeiimental Besearches into the action 
and Therapeutic yalue of Bromide of Potassium. 

I ZeitschrifMur Biologie, vol. sis, p. 301* Binfiuss des BromMium anf den Stoff- 
weohseL 

J Therapeutics, p. 33T. 

Trans. Conn. Aoad., Von. VIL 20 


Not., 1885. 
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mined with a mercury bolntion,” phosphoric acid with uranium 
solution and uric acid by precipitation and weighing as such. The 
results obtained were as follows: With moderate doses of potassium 
bromide (3‘0-8-0 giams per day) urea was not affected, phosphoric 
acid was slightly increased, uric acid likewise, though mucli more 
decidedly; with larger doses of bromide (10*0-14*0 grams per 
day, continued for 2-3 days) phosphoric acid was diminished in 
amount, but this Dr. Bill intimates could not be attributed to regular 
hypnotic action, since the other urinary constituents were likewise 
diminished, notably the urea. Both large and small doses of bro¬ 
mide iucieased the quantity of urine passed in the twenty-four hours. 
This Dr. Bill asserts was not due to the increased drinking of water, 
for no thirst, not even with the largest doses, was ever present. 

Dr. Schulze, experimenting on his own person, obtained results 
quite different from these. This investigator lived on a fixed diet of 
the following composition: 

220 grams fresh meat ='1*13 grams N. 

50 grams air-dned wheat biead=0 92 grams N 
30 grams cocoa powder sL 14 grams N. 

30 grams batter. 

30 grams sugar. 

5 grams salt. 

1500 grams water. 


9*19 grams N. 


The average amount of nitrogen excreted daily was about 11 giams. 

Taking this amount of food daily, with uniform habits of sleep, 
exercise, etc., Dr. Scliulzc states that he soon reached a point where 
the daily excretion of nitrogen, sulphur and phosphorus rcinaincd 
fairly constant. Potassium bromide was then taken three days, in 
divided doses of 10 grams each day. Diuretic action was very 
noticeable. Phosphorus was diminished, bulphur very much in¬ 
creased, and nitrogen (on two days) apparently slightly increased 
under the influence of the bromide. As, however, the increased 
excretion of sulphur was not accompanied with a corresponding 
increase in the excretion of nitrogen, Schultze considers that the 
increase in sulphur cannot he due to increased metabolism of sim¬ 
ple albuminous matter, and seeks to show that the potassium bro¬ 
mide must have decomposed, to a slight extent, some nitrogenous 
phosphorized principle or principles, such as lecithin (glycerine-phos¬ 
phoric acid) and nuclein, so abundant in the brain and nerve sub¬ 
stance in general, Schulze therefore concludes that under the influ* 
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ence of potassium bromide there is probably a decided diiniuntion of 
metabolic activity in the nervous system, accompanied by decreased 
nervous irritability. 

By determining tlie nitrogen of tlie faeces, Schulze concluded that 
the bromide exercised no particular influence on the digestibility of 
the food. 

Ill our experiments great care was taken first, to insure body equi¬ 
librium and then to obtain sufficient data by analysis, to be sure of 
the requisite constancy in the composition of the daily excretions. 
The experiments were tried throughout on the person of one of us 
(W. L. C.), of good physique and vigorous constitution. The diet 
was weighed out each day with scrupulous care and was as follows: 


Fresh moat [beef] 

Potatoes .. 

Wheat bread 

Oat meal. 

Butter. 

Sugar. 

Salt. 

Milk. 

Water. 


142-0 grama. 

00 

u 

256-0 

a 

50*0 

u 

56-7 

u 

28-3 

n 

0*7 

(1 

700-0 

u 

345-6 

« 


This diet was commenced on the third day of April and continued 
for nine days before any attempt was made to ascertain the daily 
amounts of urea, etc., excreted. Then the urine was analyzed .for 
nine successive days, after which doses of potassium bromide were 
taken. The above daily amount of food was divided into three por¬ 
tions and taken at the same time each day; at 7:30 a. m., 1 p. ra., 
and 6 p. m. Exercise was taken regularly and in stated amounts; 
consisting of a walk each morning before breakfast and exercise 
with dumbbells just before retiring at 11 p. m. Care was taken not 
to exercise so freely as to induce perspiration. Throughout the day 
routine duties allowed of regular habits. It was thus found possi¬ 
ble to keep even the minor conditions of the experiment constant 
throughout. The urine was collected from 7:30 a. m. of one day to 
7:30 a. m. of the next, and was at once analyzed. IJrea was deter¬ 
mined by Pfltiger’s* modification of Liebig’s method, with a standard 
solution of mercuric nitrate. All the precautions so carefully worked 
out by Pfltiger; preparation of a mercuric nitrate solution of the 
proper specific gravity, a standard solution of sodium carbonate to 
neutralize the acid of the former, preliminary determination of 


* Pfluger’s Axcluy, vol. xxi, p. 246. 
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chlorine and removal of the same, before precipitating the urea; 
were carried out with very satisfactory results. Uric acid was 
determined according to the older method of lleintz* with the modi¬ 
fication of Zablins, and being conducted each time under evactly 
the same conditions and with a urine of approximately the same 
composition, the results are to be considered as strictly comparable. 
Chlorine and bromine were determined in the usual manner with a 
standard solution of silver nitrate; the results, however, are not 
given as they are of value only as essential to the urea determinations. 
Total phosphoric acid was determined by means of a standard solu¬ 
tion of uranium nitrate.f Phosphoric acid in combination with alkali- 
earths was determined by precipitation with ammonium hydroxide, 
allowing the mixture to stand 24 hours, filtering the precipitated 
phosphates, washing thoroughly with diluted ammonia, then dissolv¬ 
ing in a definite amount of dilute acetic acid and titrating with 
uranium solution. Total amount of solid matter contained in the 24 
hours’ urine, was calculated by the use of Christison’s formula. 

The diet specified, was commenced on the 3d day of April; on the 
12th the urine was collected for analysis, the body weight taken and 
the investigation then carried foi’ward without interruption. Table 
No. I. gives the results of the analysis of the urine for nine con¬ 
secutive days, and shows the average amount of variation to be 
expected under the conditions of the experiment. 

On the 21st of April, 60 grains of potassium bromide were taken 
in divided doses as seen in Table No. IL The bromide was taken 
about midway between the hours of eating, so that it might not aftect 
digestion. On the 22d the dose was increased to 100 grains and then 
to 150, the latter amount being taken daily for three conseoutive 
days. Table No. 11. shows the effects of the bromide on the system, 
for the six days it was taken. 

On the first day, the only apparent intiuence of the bromide is to 
cause a diminution in the amount ol phosphoric acid excreted; seen 
both in the total P^O^ and in the P,0^ in combination with alkali- 
earths. On the second day, the diuretic actiou of the salt is apparent, 
accompanied with an increase in specific gravity, and a decided 
increase in the amount of urea excreted, together with a slight in¬ 
crease in the amount of uric acid. Phosphoric acid was still dimin¬ 
ished in amount. On the third day, the body weight commenced to 
diminish and continued to do so throughout the experiment; diuretic 

* Die Lehre vom Harn, Salkowski und Leube, p, 94*-95, 

t Die Dehre vom Ham, p, 184 
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action was still apparent as was also increased elimination of urea, 
and to a slight extent of uric acid likewise. Indeed, the most notice¬ 
able eifect of the bromide, next to its diuretic action is its decided 
influence on proteid metabolism as shown by the increased elimina¬ 
tion of urea. As to phosphoric acid the results are not so striking, 
although ail average of the two series shows a diminished excretion, 
both of total PgOj, and of P^Oj. in combination with alkali-earths. The 
average difference in the two series of results is clearly shown by 
the following table: 


A\er.itje of T.tMe 

No-1, w ithout KBr. No. II, with KBr. 


Total quantity of urine.. 926 c. c. 1010 c. c. 

Sp. Gr. 1025,8 1026,3 

Total solid matters. 56-T329 grams. 63*(>252 grama. 


Total PaOs. 2*13i0 2-542G 

PaOfi in combination with Ca and Mg, 0-C022 0*5452 

Uric acid.-. 0-6t52 0*6858 

Urea. 34*8681 35*9454 


Our results therefore plainly indicate, that under the influence of 
potassium bromide, nitrogenous metabolism is increased while the 
excretion of phosphoric acid is slightly diminished in amount; not 
however, to any such extent as would be expected by an active 
hypnotic agent. The bromide taken, the largest doses about 10 
grams per day, produced its usual physiological effects; such as drow¬ 
siness, diminution of the circulation with accompanying coldness and 
paleness of the skin. Constipation was not noticed while taking the 
bromide, hut later on it became somewhat troublesome, once or twice 
alternating with a slight diarrhma. In accord with Dr. Bill, we no¬ 
ticed an increase in the acidity of the urine while taking the bromide, 
as also a deepening of the color.. 

With bromide of potassium therefore, our results agree with those 
of Dr. Schulze in showing an increased excretion of nitrogen (urea 
and uric acid), altliough far more pronounced than he found in his 
experiments, while the diminution in phosphorus is less pronounced 
than found by Schulze. 

With Dr. Bill’s experiments our results agree in so far as the 
diminution of phosphoric acid is concei-ned, but arc entirely different 
as regards the urea. Since, however, Dr. Bill retained uniformity in 
diet only during the days of the experiments, it is quite possible 
that lack of nitrogenous equilibrium may have had some influence on 
his results. The increased elimination of urea noticed in our experi¬ 
ments is certainly indicative of increased metabolic activity; it is. 
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however, suggestive that potassium bromide has been recoutly found 
to exercise a very decided accelerating influence on the proteolytic 
action of both pepsin-hydrochloric acid* and trypsin ;f while, there¬ 
fore, this fact may have something to do with the increased elim¬ 
ination of nitrogen, particularly as the diet used is quite rich in pro- 
teid matter, it seems more probable to suppose that the above 
changes in the excretion of nitrogen are due rather to changes in the 
tissue iwoteids; still it would have been interesting if the nitrogen 
in the fieces had been determined each day. 

Although the last dose of potassium bromide was taken on the 26th 
of April, the same diet was still continued and the urine cm efully 
examined daily, until the 8th of May, at which time the amount of 
bromine in the urine was reduced to a minimum. Dr. I>ill states that 
bromine usually disappears entirely from the urine in ten days after 
the last dose of bromide. 

The results of the twelve days analyses are shown in Table No. 
III. In examining this table it is interesting to note how quickly 
the elimination of urea is changed on stopping the doses of bromide. 
On the 26th, the last day the bromide was taken, the excretion of 
urea amounted to 3*7'5 grams; on the 27th it fell to 31*8 grams, far 
below what it had been any time before the bromide was taken. It 
would thus appear that after withdrawal of the bromide, nutrition 
which had been accelerated, rebounded in proportion to the preceding 
acceleration. Uric acid, moreover, which had likewise been increased 
in amount by the bromide, was now also correspondingly diminished. 
Furthermore, the diuretic action of the bromide was at once stopped, 
and the specific gravity fell to 125*6. In the case of phosphoric acid, 
however, the action of the bromide appears to be continued for a 
day or two after its withdrawal, and indeed it is noticeable through¬ 
out, that the diminution in phosphoric acid excreted, is not at all 
proportional to the amount of bromide taken. In fact phosphoric 
acid, both total and alkali-earth P^O^, appears to be more deci¬ 
dedly diminished on those days when the amount of bromide in the 
blood was the smallest, notably on the 21st, 24th and 27th of April. 
By the 3d day after withdrawal of the bromide, the excretion of 
urea had gone nearly back to the daily amount, prior to taking the 
bromide; still it is to be seen in Table No. Ill, that the average ex¬ 
cretion of urea, uric acid and phosphoric acid is below the average 
excretion recorded in Table No. L In fact after the continued doses 

* Chittenden and Allen. Trans. Conn. Acad., vol yiIt 

f Chittenden and Cummins. Ibid. 
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of potassium bromide, the metabolism of the body did not fall back 
to its original height; but being temporarily accelerated during the 
exhibition of potassium bromide, it [the nitrogenous metabolism] 
fell back on withdrawal of the same, to a far lower level, and al¬ 
though later somewhat increased in amount, its average was still 
lower than recorded in Table No. L Nutrition bad evidently been 
disturbed; the body weight showed gradual diminution, and on the 
4th and 6th of May there was slight diarrhoea accompanied with 
a decided decrease in the amount of urea and uric acid excreted. 

Dr. Bill appears to have experimented somewhat with sodium bro¬ 
mide, although we find no results recorded, aside from the fact that 
this salt, like potassium bromide, caused an increased excretion of 
uric acid, and the general statement that “when taken by the 
mouth, bromide of sodium does not produce the same effects as bro¬ 
mide of potassium.” In view of the increased excretion of urea, 
noticed under the infliuence of the potassium salt, we were interested 
in seeing whether ammonium bromide would have a like influence, 
especially in view of the fact that v. Schreeder*** has shown that ammo¬ 
nium carbonate is directly convertible into urea by passage through 
the liver. 

The physiological action of ammonium bromide is stated to re¬ 
semble in many points that of potassium bromide, while in other 
points it differs essentially.f As to its influence on metabolism no 
experiments whatever appear to have been made. 

On the 9th of May, 75 grains of ammonium bromide were taken, 
in divided doses, as shown in Table No. lY. In all, 426 grains of the 
salt were taken in four consecutive days. The action of the salt on 
the system was not as pleasant as that of potassium bromide; caus¬ 
ing a general weakness and indisposition, a slight diminution in the 
pulse, an occasional cold perspiration, more marked lividity of the 
countenance and a parched, dry taste in the mouth. An habitual 
eruption of the skin was moreover much increased and accompanied 
with acne on the back and shoulders. Undoubtedly these disagree¬ 
able symptoms were much augmented by the temporary lassitude 
which was beginning to be apparent; doubtless due to the approach 
of wai'm weather together with lack of the accustomed vigorous 
exercise and the long continued use of the somewhat monotonous 
diet. 

* Archiv f. exp. Pathol., vol. xv, p. 364. Also Report on Progress in Physiological 
Chemistry in Amer. Chem. Jour., vol. v, p. 219. 

f Wood, Therapoutics, p. 341. 
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TO4D0 835 Acid. 1025-6 60*8766 2*1606 0*4081 0*7166 31*2646 
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However tMs may be, the use of ammoniTim bromide in our 
experiments gave rise to more unpleasant symptoms than the use of 
like amounts of the corresponding potassium salt. Like the potas¬ 
sium salt, ammonium bromide caused increased acidity in the urine 
and a brighter color. As to its influence on metabolism, a study 
of Table No. IV, and comparison with No. Ill, plainly shows a 
decided accelerating influence on the excretion of urea; the average 
of the results, moreover, shows a very slight diminution in the excre¬ 
tion of total phosphoric acid, at the same time it would appear, in 
accord with what was observed with potassium bromide, that the 
diminution was greatest with the smallest amounts of bromide, as on 
May 9th and lOth and on the 13th and 14th after withdrawal of the 
bromide. With the largest amount of ammonium bromide, on the 
other hand, phosphoric acid appeared to be increased in amount, 
thus according with what Dr. Bill observed with like quantities of 
potassium bromide. 

The average difterence in the two series of results is shown by the 
following table: 


Average of 

Table No. Ill No. IV 

without (NH4 )Br. with (NH4)Br4 


Total quantify of urine. 9X5 c. a 1072 c. o< 

Sp.Gr.. 1024,8 1024,4 

Total solid matters. 54*89t0 grams. 62*3608 grams. 


Total PaO*. 2*5643 2*5330 

PaOs in combination with Ca and Mg. 0*4972 0*6749 

tJric add. 0*6699 0*6751 

Urea. 32*8679 34*6606 


It is thus seen that diuretic action is even greater with the ammo¬ 
nium salt than with potassium bromide; likewise the excretion of 
both urea and uric acid is greater under the influence of ammonium 
bromide than in the C£tse of the potassium salt; as to phosphoric acid 
the table of averages shows practically nothing, but as before ob¬ 
served a study of the individual results does indicate some action of 
the salt, although diminution in the excretion of phosphoric acid 
under the influence of ammonium bromide cannot be so surely claimed 
as with the potassium salt. 

After withdrawal of the ammonium bromide, the urine was exam¬ 
ined for two days more; the results showing the same, or even greater 
drop in the excretion of urea, observed under like conditions with the 
potassium salt (Table No. V.). Hence, so far as our experiments ex¬ 
tend, tbe influence of the two salts on the metabolism of the body is 
very much alike, diflering only in extent of action; the ammonium 
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salt, as might be expected, causing the largest excretion of urea, not, 
howe\ er, necessarily from any greater influence on proteid metabolism, 
but merely as furnishing a certain amount of ammonia to be excreted 
as urea. Finally, our results, with both salts, fail to show that dimi¬ 
nution in the excretion of phosphoric acid to be expected from active 
hypnotic agents, and in this respect, therefore, our results show noth¬ 
ing antagonistic to Dr. Bill’s conclusion “ that bromide of potassium 
in its legitimate action, is an anfesthetic to the nerves of the mucous 
membranes and a depressor of their action. Its hypnotic effects are 
secondary.” 



XII* —^IsnPLtTBNCE OF CiisrcHosnBiNE Sulphate on Metabolism. 

By R. HL CniTTENDEisr and Henet H. Whitehouse, Ph.B. 

While much attention has been paid to the physiological study of 
the cinchona alkaloids; quinine particularly having been experimented 
with by several observers, to ascertain its influence on the metabol¬ 
ism of the body; we have not been able to find any recorded state¬ 
ments bearing on the action of the closely related alkaloid, cinchoni- 
dine. In physiological action, quinine is taken as a type of the 
group; cinchonine is stated* to be similar to quinine but less power¬ 
ful, and that its history in the organism is parallel with that of qui¬ 
nine ; cinchonidine is likewise stated to be weaker than quinine and 
in physiological action, apparently its equivalent when taken in doses 
one-third larger. Presumably, therefore, its action on the metabol¬ 
ism of the body is similar to that of quinine, although apparently no 
attempt has been made to deteimiine this point. In view of the spe¬ 
cial action of quinine on nitrogenous metabolism, we have devoted 
our attention mainly to a study of the influence of cinchonidine on 
the excretion of urea, uric acid, phosphoric acid and chlorine. The 
experiments were conducted wholly on the person of one of us (H. 
H. W.) under uniform conditions of diet, exercise, etc. The diet, 
weighed out accurately each day, was composed of 

255 grams meat (beef). 

255 grams wheat bread 

149 grams potatoes. 

50 grams oat meal. 

35 grams butter. 

21 grams sugar. 

570 grams milk. 

350 grams water. 

This diet, divided into three definite portions each day, was taken 
for some time previous to the experiments, so that the system might 
become accustomed to it and the metabolism of the body brought to 
a constant point. The body weight was determined each morning; 
the urine collected from nine a. m. of one day to nine a. m. of the 
next, making the 24 hom*s^ urin^ the analysis being made the same 


* H 0, Wood, Therapeutics, p. SI. 
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day. Urea was determined by Pflilger’s * * * § modification of Liebig’s 
method, chlorine being removed by a standard solution of silver 
nitrate. Chlorine was determined by evaporating 10 c. c. of the 
urine with a weighed amount of potassium nitrate in a platinum cru¬ 
cible, igniting until the organic matter was completely removed, dis¬ 
solving in water, acidifying with nitric acid, neutralizing with cal¬ 
cium carbonate and then titrating with silver nitrate solution. Uric 
acid wa'S determined by Hemtz’s method as modified by Zablinsf and 
phosphoric acid with a standard solution of uranium nitrate.J The 
amount of solid matter was calculated by the use of Christison’s 
formula. 

After taking the above diet for some time, the urine was analyzed 
for seven consecutive days prior to the exhibition of cinchonidine. 
The results, seen in Table !No. I, show a very close agreement in the 
daily excretions. 

On the 11th of May the first dose of cinchonidine sulphate was 
taken. The alkaloid salt was a finely crystallized preparation ob¬ 
tained from Powers and Weightman. The daily dose was usually 
divided into three portions and taken in tiny gelatine capsules, about 
five hours apart. In view of the fact that cinchonidine is a weaker 
alkaloid than quinine, it was not deemed necessary to try the influ¬ 
ence of veiy small doses; on the first day, therefore, 15 grains of the 
salt were taken; on the second day 21*8 gi*ains; on the third day 
35*1 grains; and on the fourth 60 grains, making a total of 121*9 
grains of cinchonidine sulphate in four consecutive days.§ The re¬ 
sults of the analyses of the four days’ urine, as well as those of the 
three following days, on which no cinchonidine was taken, are shown 
in Table No. 11. 

Comparing these results with those in Table No. I, and in Table 
No. Ill, it is seen that cinchonidine exercises a very decided influ¬ 
ence on the nitrogenous metabolism of the body. Urea is at once 
affected; its excretion on the first day even, is diminished 6 per cent., 
while on the second day it is diminished 10 per cent., and on the fourth 
day when the largest dose of cinchonidine was taken, the excretion 
of urea was 16 per cent, less than in the normal urine. The influence 

* Pfluger’s ArehxT, vol. rri, p. 248. 

f Die Lehre vom Harn, Salkowski and Leube, p. 94-95. 

t Die Lehre vom Ham, p. 184. 

§ While taking the lai^er doses of cinchonidine, an intense ringing in the ears was 
temporarily experienced (cinchonlsm) together with partial deafness and slight 
dizziness. On one or two occasions a slight nausea was felt 
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of oinchonidine on the elimination of urea continues to be felt 
after discontinuing the use of the alkaloid; thus even three days 
after the last dose of cinchonidine, the elimination of urea is 6 
per cent, less than in the normal urine. On the fourth day it 
is nearly back to the normal amount [see Table No. TIL], and on 
the fifth and sixth days the excretion of urea rises somewhat above 
the average. Uric acid does not appear to be correspondingly 
affected. It IS only under the influence of the largest doses, or 
rather under the long continued action of the alkaloid that the ex¬ 
cretion of uric acid is diminished; thus on May 14th, when the final 
dose of 50 grains of cinchonidine sulphate was taken, the excretion 
of uric acid was for the first time diminished; its diminution, how¬ 
ever, was very perceptible and it continued for the two succeeding 
days, after withdrawal of the alkaloid salt. Phosphoric acid was 
greatly diminished in amount under the influence of cinchonidine; 
the diminution commencing to show, as in the case of urea, with the 
first dose of the alkaloid salt, then gradually increasing in amount 
with increase in the dose of cinchonidine until maximum diminution 
was reached on the day after the final dose of the alkaloid. The 
alkaloid salt, moreover, appears to have had a slight diuretic action. 

On the 21st of May, oinchonidine sulphate was again taken, the 
results of the analyses of the 19th and 20th showing that the urine 
had returned to its normal composition. Accordingly, 95'8 grains of 
the salt were taken on the 21st and 22d, producing the same results 
(Table No. III.) as noticed in the first series, viz: diminution in the 
amount of urea and uric acid excreted, a like diminution in the amount 
of phosphoric acid and an increase in the total amount of fluid. 

Table No. IV, shows the noemge results under the different condi¬ 
tions of the experiments. 

It is evident then, that cinchonidine has the power of lessening very 
materially the elimination of nitrogen, i. e. the consumption of tissue, 

Ranke* first pointed out the retarding influence of quinine on the 
elimination of uric acid. Zuutz found by experiment upon himself 
that 25 grains of quinine reduced his elimination of urea nearly 40 
per cent. A like diminution in the excretion of urea, under the in¬ 
fluence of quinine, was noticed by Rabuteau in experiments upon 
dogs and also by Hermann von Boeckf The most interesting ex¬ 
periments, however, with quinine are those carried out by Dr. G. 

^ Quoted from Dr, H. Wood, 7herupeutic«(, p, 74, 

f Zeitsehrift fur Biologie, vol, vii, p, 422, 
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Kerner,* * * § and more recently by Dr. Priorf and Dr. Sassetzky.J In 
Dr. Prior’s article is to be found a very complete account of the liter¬ 
ature of the subject. Dr. Kerner found that taking 9*3 grains of 
c][niniue hydrochloride per day in divided doses, for 3 days, making 
a total of 27*9 grains, caused a diminution in the excretion of urea, 
amounting on an average for the three days to 12 per cent., while the 
excretion of uric acid under like conditions was diminished 54 per 
cent. Phosphoric acid, too, was diminished somewhat; on an aver¬ 
age about 4 per cent, per day. Diuretic action was very slight. 

With larger doses of quinine; 77*5 grains of the hydrochloride in 
divided doses during three days; diuretic action was quite pro¬ 
nounced, the average increase in volume, amounting to 200 c.c. 
Moreover, urea was diminished on an average 23 per cent, per day, 
unc acid 82 per cent, and phosphoric acid 15 per cent. Oppenheim,§ 
however, by a dose of 30*8 grains of quinine found an increase in the 
daily excretion of urea amounting to 4 grams, and he considers that 
Kerner’s results are due to diminution of digestive action. It is cer¬ 
tain that both quinine and cinchonidine do interfere with the pro¬ 
teolytic action of the gastric and pancreatic juices,I but this retarding 
action can hardly be taken as explaining in full, the results obtained 
by Kerner or those obtained by us with cinchonidine. 

Prior, moreover, by very carefully conducted experiments with 
quinine, has completely corroborated Kerner’s results and has shown 
ill addition, by a daily determination of nitrogen in the faeces, that 
diminution of urea and uric acid is not due to lack of digestive 
action, as suggested by Oppenheim. Prior’s results show on an aver¬ 
age, without rofereuce to the size of the dose, the following effects 
of the quinine.il 

Quantity of Uric Sodium Salphmlc PhoBpbonc 

uriuv. rrca. add. chloride. acid. add. 

increabe decrease decrease decrease decrease decrease 

10-65 per cent. 19-60 72-29 9*06 Jg 33*70^ 23-38 jg 

Sassetzky’s results with fever patients, also corroborate Kerner’s 
statements. 

* Pfluger’s Arcbiv, vol. iii, p. 104. 

t Ueber den Einfluss des Chioin auf den StolTwechsel des gesunden Organismus, 
Pfliiger's Archiv, vol. xxxiv, p. 237. 

t Ueber den Einfliibs fieberhafte Zustande und Antipyretischer Behandlung auf 
den Uinsatz der stickstofEhalligen Substanzen und die Assimilation stickstoff-baltiger 
Bestandtheile der Milcb. Virchow’s Archiv, voL xoiv, p. 486. 

§ Pfluger’s Archiv, vol. xsiii. p. 476-477. 

I Chittenden and Allen; Chittenden and Cummins, Trans. Conn. Acad., vol. vii. 

% Ptiuger’s Archiv,^vol xxxiv, p. 263, 
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V. Boeck considers that quinine owes its retarding influence on 
proteid metabolism to a direct action of the alkaloid upon the cells and 
their activity, although the alkaloid doubtless does unite with albu¬ 
min or alter its constitution so as to render it less readily decompos¬ 
able. Metallic salts, as lead and mercury, certainly form compounds 
with albumin difficultly decomposable, as also does arsenic, and v. 
Boeck suggests that these metallic poisons unite with the proteid 
matter of the various, organs of the body, while quinine unites sim¬ 
ply with the circulating albumin, explaining in this manner the ready 
elimination of quinine as compared with the slow excretion of mer¬ 
cury or arsenic, the latter of which v. Boeck* has shown has little if 
any influence on pjoteid metabolism. Prior, moreover, states that 
diminution in the urine of the end-products of nitrogenous metabol¬ 
ism is due, not to hindering of their excretion, but to actual hindering 
of their formation. 

Comparing now Kernel’s results, with the results obtained by us 
with cinchonidine, w’e see great similarity of action but decided dif¬ 
ference in extent, particularly so far as the excretion of uric acid is 
concerned. With cinchonidine, the greatest average daily diminu¬ 
tion in uric acid amounts to but 16 per cent., and this after taking 
about 121 grains of the alkaloid during four consecutive days. Se¬ 
lecting the lowest single result, that obtained on the day 60 grains 
of cinchonidine were taken and comparing the diminution then, with 
the average normal excretion, it is seen to amount to but 26 per 
cent. In the case of urea and phosphoric acid, the divergence is not 
so great; thus for urea the average daily diminution was 11 per cent, 
for the three days following the last dose of cinchonidine, while the 
greatest diminution noticed in any one day was 10 percent.; with 
phosphoric acid the average diminution for the same period amounted 
to 19 per cent., while the greatest diminution noticed any one clay 
was 38 per cent.; a diminution which at no time was reached in 
Kemer’s experiments with quinine. 

Thus in drawing a comparison between Kerner’s results with 77*6 
grains of quinine distributed through three days, and our results with 
121 grains of cinchonidine extended over four days, we see two strik- 
ing points of difference; with quinine there is a diminution in the 
amount of uric acid excreted of 82 per cent., with cinchonidine an 
average diminution of hut 16 per cent.; with quinine there is a dimin¬ 
ution of phosphoric acid amounting to 15 per cent., with cinohoni- 
dine, on the other hand, a diminution of 19 per cent. Hence it is to 
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be seen that cinohonidine has a far less pronounced specific action on 
the excretion of uiic acid than quinine, while on the other hand, 
diminution of phosphoric acid is much more pronounced with cincho- 
nidine than with quinine. In Prior’s experiments, however, with qui¬ 
nine, diminution of phosphoric acid is more pronounced. 

Is this diminution in the excretion of phosphoric acid under the 
influence of cinchonidine to be attributed simply to decrease of pro- 
teid metabolism, or is it in part due to a special action of cinchoni¬ 
dine on the metabolism of some phosphorized principles, presumably 
those of nerve tissue ? If due to general decrease of proteid meta¬ 
bolism, we might expect to find that the addition of any non-nitro- 
genous principle to our fixed diet, whereby the decomposition of 
albuminous matter would be diminished, would cause a corresponding 
decrease in the excretion of phosphoric acid, or in other words that 
diminution of urea and phosphoric acid excreted, would be in the 
same ratio as noticed under the influence of cinchonidine. 

This question we have endeavored to answer by a study of the 
influence of pure glucose on the elimination of urea, uiic acid, and 
phosphoric acid, under the same conditions of diet etc., as observed 
in the experiments with cinohonidine. 

The influence of carbohydrate food on proteid metabolism has been 
illustrated in many ways by various investigators, but so far as we 
know, no experiments with pure glucose have ever been tried. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Arno Bebr, of Chicago, we have been 
supplied with an abundance of chemically pure anhydrous glucose, 
which we have used in the following experiment. Before taking the 
sugar, the urine was analyzed for ten consecutive days, to insure an 
accurate average of the normal excretion under the conditions of the 
experiment. The results are shown in Table No. V. 

200 grams of glucose were then taken daily in addition to the 
fixed diet, for nine consecutive days. The effect on the excretion of 
urea, etc., is shown in Table No, VI. At no time was sugar to be 
detected in the urine by Troramer’s test. A comparison of the two 
tables shows the usual effects of carbohydrate matter on the excre¬ 
tion of nitrogen, viz : a diminution in the amount of both urea and 
uric acid. The volume of the fluid excreted, appears to be consider¬ 
ably lessened by taking the glucose. The excretion of phosphoric 
acid is likewise diminished. 



TABLE V 
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These points of difference are all 
ing table of av erages : 


Total quantity urine, 

Sp.gr.. 

Total solid matters., 

Chlorine. 

Total . 

Uric acid.. 

Urea. 


shown more clearly in the follow- 

er jsje of 


Normal 

III me undei the 

mine 

influence of glucose. 

1030 0 . C. 

938 c. c 

1027 9 

1028 

68 97 grams. 

6o*62 grams 

6 7S 

6-31 

:5*oo 

2*75 

0-88 

0 72 

45*47 

40*94 


Coming now to the point at issue, viz: the relation between the 
amounts of urea and phosphoric acid excreted, we find that under 
the influence of glucose the average diminution of urea amounts to 
10 per cent., while the average diminution of phosphoric acid under 
the same conditions is 8*34 per cent. 

With cinchonidine, on the other hand, the average diminution of 
urea amounts to but 8*8 per cent., while the average diminution of 
phosphoric acid under like conditions is 11*9 per cent. Or, if we 
take the average of the three days following the last dose of cincbo- 
nidine, when both urea and phosphoric acid reach their maximum 
diminution, and compare these results with the average of the nor¬ 
mal excretion we see that while the diminution of urea amounts to 
10*4 per cent., the average diminution of phosphoric acid is raised 
to 18*97 per cent. Consequently, it would appear that while cincho¬ 
nidine lowers the rate of decomposition of proteid matter in the 
body, it also has an eflect upon the decomposition of some phospho- 
rised principles, that being the only plausible explanation of the 
increased diminution of phosphoric acid noticed under the influence 
of the cinchonidine salt. 










XIII,— The Post-mortem FouMAHo^f op Sugar m the Liver, 
IN THE PRESENCE OF PbPTONES. By R. H. OhITIENDEN AND 

Alexander Lambert, B.A, Ph.B. 

Claude Bernard’s discovery in 1848, that the livei contains 
sugar, both before and after death, led at once to the inquiry as to 
the source of the sui>ar. This was apparently answered by Bernard’s 
later discovery of glycogen, an amylaceous body readily convertible 
into sugar by acids and various ferments. Thus, Bernard’s theory 
that the liver sugar resulted exclusively from glycogen has long been 
an accepted fact. In 1880, however, Seegen and Kratschmer in the 
first of a series of investigations,* state that the sugar formed in the 
liver does not have its origin, as supposed by Bernard, wholly in gly¬ 
cogen but that it is undoubtedly formed in part from other material. 
In a later oommunicationf the same investigators show, in corrobora¬ 
tion of their previous statement, 1. that the amount of sugar in the 
liver is increased very rapidly after death, in one case nearly 50 per 
cent, of the entire amount being formed within 10 minutes, while the 
whole process comes to an end inside of 24 hours; 2. that the glyco¬ 
gen formed in the liver is much more resistant to ferment action than 
has hitherto been supposed and that consequently the post-mortem 
formation of sugar by the action of a ferment upon glycogen could 
not take place so rapidly as the above. Moreover, direct experi¬ 
ments with dogs and with rabbits showed that in the first few hours 
after death, there was but little if any diminution in the amount 
of glycogen. Hence, Seegen and Kratschmer claim that the amount 
of glycogen remaining essentially the same, while the amount of 
sugar is greatly increased, tends to show conclusively that the 
liver sugar must be formed from some other material than glycogen 
and they venture the opinion that this source, whatever it may be, 
furnishes all of the liver sugar. 

Boehm and HofiSnann,}; however, take exception to the views of 
Seegen and Kratschmer, claiming possible analytical inaccuracies 
from the methods of procedure. They show, moreover, by experi- 

* TJeber Zuckerhildung in der Leber. Pfluger’s ArcMv, voL xxu, p. 236. 

f Pfluger’s Archiv, vol. mv, p. 46*7. 

t Ueher die postmortale Zuckerbildung in der Leber. Pfluger’s Archiv, vel. sxiii, 
p. 205. 
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nients on cats and dogs, that after death, contrary to the state¬ 
ments of Seegen, increased formation of sugar is attended witli a cor¬ 
responding decrease of glycogen, at least within such limits as arc 
incident to the errors of experiment; further that in the case oi a 
cat’s liver 02 per cent, of the liver glycogen disappeared in 24 Iioiirs 
after death, thus indicating less resistance to the action of ferments 
than would be implied by Seegen’s and Kratschraer’s results. 

In a later investigation,’*' Seegen shows that pieces of finely divided 
liver, kept in contact for an hour or longer with a solution of pep¬ 
tone yield a larger amount of sugar and even of total carbohydrates, 
than equal weights of the same liver under like conditions of ti*eat- 
raent, without peptones. These results were obtained with the 
livers of calves, rabbits and dogs. Seegen, therefore, concludes 
that the liver is capable of forming from peptones, sugar and carbo¬ 
hydrates which are convertible into sugar. 

A study of the analytical data plainly shows that the increase in 
sugar and total carbohydrates in the presence of peptone, although 
pronounced, is not great. The following experimentf with a calf’s 
liver obtained h'om the market shows the most marked increase. 


With peptone. Without peptone. 


No. 

Time of the 
experiment. 

Sujrar. 

Total 

carbohydrates. 

Sugar. 

Total 

carbohydrates. 

I. 

30 minutes 

3’84;? 

9-52^ 

340 5^ 

8-8 

IL 

48 hours 

3*5C 

8*92 

3’70 

8'6 

m. 

96 “ 

2-66 

8-00 

2*82 



Here the increase in total carbohydrates is seen to be only 0-72 per 
cent, and of sugar only 0*44 per cent, after 30 minutes. In Nos. 11 
and III, longer standing in contact with the peptone tends to reduce 
the amount of sugar and to diminish the increase of total carbohy¬ 
drates. This is attended with increase of acidity and Seegen con- 
sidera that a portion of the sugar is decomposed in this long contact 
with peptone with formation of acid. 

In a still later communication,! Seegen reports the results of other 
experiments tending to confirm his theory of the formation of carbo¬ 
hydrate matter from peptones in the liver. Thus, by feeding peptones 
to dogs, Seegen found that the content of sugar in the livers of 
eight dogs was considerably greater that in the nonnal liver, taking 
for the latter value the average of a number of determinations, 

♦ Die Einwirkung der Leber anf Pepton. Pfluger’s Archiv, voL xxv, p. 1C5. 

f Pfl«ger*s Arobiv, vol. xxv, p. iTl. 

% Pepton els Material fur Zuckerbildung in der Leber. PflUger’s Arebiv, vol. 
xxvui, p. 99. 
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Likewise, by the injectiou of peptone solutions fliiectly into the 
portal circulation of clogs, Seegen fouinl the amount of sugar in 
the liver increased two and even nearly three times above the 
normal amount. Lastly, by warming j)ortionR of freshly excised 
liver at 4-0° C., with a solution of peptone in water aiicLsome fresh, 
defibrinated blood, through which a constant current of air was made 
to pass, the amount of both sugar and total carbohydrates was con¬ 
siderably greater than under like conditions, but without pej^tones. 
The following experiment**' taken from Seegen’s account, illustrates 
the average increase of carbohydrates under this method of treatment. 

Two portions of a dog’s liver taken 15 minutes after death, were 
mixed with 50 c. c. of water and 50 c. c. of defibrinated blood. To 
one portion 5 grams of peptone were added and air passed through 
the mixture for 5 liours. Following are the results obtained in both: 

Wt otpoitloii Lupr Total 

otlner Method of tieatment. bugir. caibohydrtlcs. Olycogeu, 

40 grams. without peptone and blood, .B-04 ^ 6*9 ^ 2*12 ^ 

40 ‘ with peptone and blood, 3 87 8*4 2*02 

Other experiments indicated that peptones themselves are without 
diastatio action and that the blood and air (to form oxyhaemoglobin) 
are by themselves without influence on the liver. Hence Seegen 
concludes that the liver cells, retained in a living condition by the 
action of blood rendered arterial by a current of air, are capable of 
forming from peptone more or less sugar; thus establishing, if true, 
that the animal organism is able to form carbohydrates from albu¬ 
minous material. 

This is certainly a very important quesrion, for if Seegen’s views 
are correct they overthrow the long accepted belief in the origin of 
liver sugar in the liepatic glycogen. It is true that Bernard himself, 
before his discovery of glycogen, thought that the liver sugar origi¬ 
nated in albumin and there have always been, up to the present time, 
difiSIculties in explaining the origin of liver carbohydrates on the 
dehydration theory alone. As is well known, a certain amount of 
glycogen is formed during a purely animal diet and in chronic cases 
ol Diabetes the excretion of sugar is continued even on a pure albu- 
miuious diet. Moreover, the suggestion has been before made that 
peptones in their passage through the liver undergo change. Thus 
Piosz and Gyergyaif noticed that while considerable peptone was to 
be found in the blood of the mesenteric veins and more or less in 

* Pfluger^s Arebiv, vol, xxviii, p. 123. 

(- Beber Peptone und Ernabrung^mit denselben. Pflnger’s Archiv, voL x, p. 536. 
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the li\ er, only the merest trace was to be found in the blood of the 
he])atio vein, indicating thereby a decomposition of peptone in its 
passage through the liver. 

Maydl^ claims that since the products ot the decomposition of all 
terms of glycogen are the same, it follows that the glycogens them¬ 
selves are all identical, and since it is extremely improbable that the 
various carbohydrates with their different chemical constitutions 
should give one glycogen, he argues that it all must come from 
one source, viz : albumin. 

This is not the place, however, to discuss the relative merits of 
the dehj dration and storage theories, it is enough simply to under¬ 
stand that the possible origin of liver sugar in proteid matter is one 
which would make clear many hitherto unexplained points. The 
great obstacle, has been to understand where and in what manner 
the liver sugar could be so foi-med. Seegen’s views therefore are of 
great importance, and are, moreover, in no sense, wholly inconsistent 
with previous ideas, but the question at once suggests itself whether 
the analytical data on which they are founded are sufficient to war¬ 
rant their adoption. 

The determination of sugar in organic fluids is not without diffi¬ 
culty, and where slight variations in results may cause difterenoes of 
half a per cent, or more, it becomes an extremely delicate matter to 
determine how far such results shall be trusted. Consequently, what¬ 
ever may be said as to whether the formation of sugar in the manner 
indicated by Seegen is a natural or an artificial process, we need first 
of all to know positively whether the liver under any circumstances 
is able to form sugar or other carbohydrate matter from peptones. 
This all hinges on the accuracy of JSeegen’s results, obtained by warm¬ 
ing portions of liver with peptones. If an increase of sugar aud total 
carbohydrates is found in the presence of peptone, then we must con¬ 
clude that the latter has at least some influence on the formation oi 
the liver sugar. Recent experiraentsf have plainly shown that neutral 
peptone has a stimulating influence on the amylolytic action of 
ptyalin of saliva and diastase of malt; both of these ferments convert 
more starch into sugar in the presence of peptone than without and it 
is natural to suppose that the presence of peptone would similarly 
affect the amylolytic ferment which presumably acts upon glycogen. 
Seegen’s results, however, appear to show that while sugar is increased 

^ ZeitPchrift fur physiol Chom., vol iii, p. 196. TJeber die Abstammuug des 
Glykogens. 

f Trans. Conn. Acad., vol vi, p 343, vol. vii, p. 44. 
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in the presence of peptone, glycogen remains nearly stationary, or if 
diminished, not at all in proportion to the increase in sugar. Boehm 
and Holiuiann, however, Ibiind the liver glycogen much less resistant 
and that its decrease was in proportion to the increase in sugar. 
Delprat,* too, came to similar conclusions and could obtain no proof 
whatever, of the correctness of the views advanced by Seegen and 
Kratschmer. We have, therefore, in view of the importance of the 
subject, undertaken a study of the question in the hopes of throwing 
some additional light upon the mattei*. In this, however, we have 
limited ourselves entirely to a study of the post-mortem formation of 
sugar and carbohydrates by the liver in the presence of pej^toues. 

Methods employed. 

The animals experimented with, mainly rabbits, were killed by 
severing the jugular vein, the blood being collected andjlefibrin- 
ated. The liver was quickly taken out, the gall bladder removed 
and the liver then converted into a fine pulp by chopping, since it is 
probable, as v. Wittioh has suggested, that glycogen is unequally 
distributed through the liver. Two equal portions of the sampled 
and finely divided liver were accurately weighed out and placed in 
separate flasks; one, with a solution of peptone and a known volume 
of blood, the other with an amount of distilled water equal in vol¬ 
ume to that of the two former. Both were then placed in a bath 
and warmed at 38-40® 0, for the time of the experiment. A con¬ 
tinuous current of air was made to pass through the blood solution 
in order to render it arterial. At the end of the experiment, the 
mixtures were poured into boiling water and extracted as long as a 
trace of glycogen could be detected in the fluids, by the iodine test. 
This usually took about two days, working on an average with 40 
grams of liver. At the beginning of the extraction, the tissue was 
generally boiled with 400-600 c. c. of water for about fifteen minutes 
and then filtered through a funnel plugged with absorbent cotton. 
By repeating this operation four or five times, the greater portion of 
glycogen could be removed, but a complete extraction could be ob¬ 
tained only by long continued boiling with fresh quantities of water 
or long heating on the water-bath, the tissue being ground up occa¬ 
sionally in a suitable mortar. The various filtrates were evaporated 
on a water-batb and finally united and made up exactly to 500 c. c,, 
after which the extracts were filtered through dry paper filters to 


* JshFesberioht fur TMerchemie, 1881, p. 321. 
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remoTe any ti*aces of suspended matter which might have passed the 
cotton. Of these fluids, 200 c. c. of each were used for the deter¬ 
mination of glycogen and sugar, and 200 c. c. also, for the determi¬ 
nation of total carbohydrates. 

Determination of glycogen and sugar .—The 200 c. c. of fluid for 
the determination of glycogen and sugar were evaporated to a small 
bulk and then, when cool, precipitated by a large volume of alcohol. 
After standing 24- hours the clear hupernatant fluid was filtered from 
the ]>recipitated glycogen and peptones. The alcoholic filtrate and 
washings, containing the sugar, were then evaporated, the residue 
dissolved in water and made up to 100 c. c., in an aliquot portion 
of which the sugar was determined gi’avimetrically, by Allihn’s* 
improved method. 

The precipitate of glycogen, with its frequent admixture of pep¬ 
tone, was dissolved in water, the solution made up to 200 o. c. and 
then sufficient 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid added to make the 
solution contain 2 per cent. HCl. The mixture was then heated in a 
closed flask at 100® C. for hoiws in order to convert the glycogen 
into dextrose, after which the solution was neutralized, concentrated 
somewhat, again made up to 200 a c. and in an aliquot portion of 
this fluid, dextrose was determined by Allihn’s method, from which 
was calculated the amount and percentage of glycogen. Delpratf 
states that in attempting to determine glycogen by Brtlcke’s method 
he found the results considerably higher than when the isolated gly¬ 
cogen was convei-ted into sugar by boiling with acid and the glyco¬ 
gen calculated from the data obtained. In our own experiments, the 
frequent presence of peptone prevented entirely the use of Brucke’s 
method. 12 hours heating at 100® C., however, with 2 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid was found in our case insufficient to completely 
convert the glycogen into dextrose, while 17 hours was found amply 
sufficient for complete conversion and at the same time allowed no 
decomposition of the sugar formed. This is well illustrated by the 
following experiments: 

A. 0*7666 gram pure, dried glycogen dissolved in 100 c. c. of 
water, was heated at 100® C. for 12 hours with sufficient hydrochloric 
acid to make the entire fluid contain exactly 2 per cent. The solution 
was neutmlized, care being taken that the reaction did not become 
alkaline, then concentrated and finally made up to 50 c. c. 

14 c. c. gave 0*4216 gram 0us=0*2251 gram de3:trose=0*2025 gram glycogen. 

14 » 0*4233 “ 011=0*2263 ‘* ** =0*2036 “ 

* Zeitschrlft fur analytische Ohemie, xzii, p. 448. 

\ tTahresberlcht for Thierchemie, 1881, p. 322. 
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The 14 c. c. should have contained 0*2414 gram devtrose, the equiv¬ 
alent of 0*2146 gram of glycogen. 

B. 0*6190 gram glycogen dissolved in 100 c. c. of water was heated 
at 100° C. for 11 hours in the jpresence of 2 per cent, of hydrochloric 
acid. Solution was then neutralized, e\ aporated and made up to 50 c.c. 

18 c 0 gave 0 4585 gram Cu—0 24*10 gram dextiO‘-e=:0 2223 gram glycogen 

18 “ “ 0 4556 “ Cu=0 2434 “ =0*2208 “ 

The 18 0 . c. should have contained 0*2476 gram dextrose, equal to 
0*2228 gram of glycogen. Hence, it is seen that 17 hours heating at 
100° C\ is needed for a complete conversion of glycogen into dextrose, 
which was the time invariably employed in the after experiments. 

Influence of peptone on the conversion of glycogen into sugar hy 2 
p&^' cent BCl at 100° C’’.—Tlie question naturally suggested itself in 
. this connection whether the presence of peptone would interfere in 
any way with the complete eonversioii of glycogen into dextrose or 
whether the peptones by this long heating at 100° C. with the acid, 
would undergo any change by which reducing bodies might be 
formed and thus endanger the accuracy of the results. The latter 
point was tested by heating 2 grams of peptones in 100 c. c. of water 
containing 2 per cent of hydrochloric acid for 17 hours at 100° C., 
at the end of which time no reduction at all could be obtained with 
Fehling’s solution. 

The first point was tested by the following experiment: 

0*9290 gram of pure glycogen wa& dissolved in 100 c. c. of water, 
then 2 grams of peptone were added and sufficient acid for the solu¬ 
tion to contain exactly 2 per cent. HCl^ after which the mixture was 
heated at 100° C. for 17 houi*s. The solution was then neutralized, 
brought to a volume of 100 c. c. and the sugar determined. 

10 c c. gave 0*19S5 gr*wn Ou=0 lOlT gram dcxtrose=0*0{»15 gram glycogen. 

10 « “ 0*2025 0u=i=(l 1039 ** =0*0934 “ 

whereas in the 10 c. c. then should be present, according to calcu¬ 
lation 0*1032 gram dextrose, the equivalent of 0*0929 gram of 
glycogen. Consequently the presence of peptone does not interfere 
with the accurate determination of glycogen by this method. 

Influence of the 2 >reBence of %ieptone on the determination ofsugmr 
hy AUihvi^s method —Seegen* finds that the volumetric determina¬ 
tion of sugar with Fehling’s solution is not materially affected by 
the presence of peptone. By repeated experiments we have con¬ 
vinced ourselves, that in the use of the gravimetric method, the 

•i* Pfluger’s Archiv, vol. xxviii, p. 115. 

Tbans. Conn, Acad., Vol, VII. 24 
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pmseiice oi peptone may, unlesg certain precautions are taken, inter¬ 
fere slightly with exact determinations. With the Allihn inetliocl, 
variations of 2~5 milligrams in the amount of reduced copper are 
liable to occur if care is not taken in regulating the length of lime 
the alkaline copper solution is lieated after addition of the sugai* 
solution. Under ordinary circumstances results most nearly in ac¬ 
cord with theory are obtained by adding the sugar solution, as recom¬ 
mended by Allihn, to the previously heated Fehling’s solution and 
then beating further until bubbles just begin to break upon the 
surface of the liquid. If heated longer, even only half a minute, a 
slight increase in the amount of reduced copper will generally be 
observed. Kow whenever peptone i^^ present to any extent in the 
sugar solution, we have found by experience that complete reduc¬ 
tion does not take place quite so rapidly ; the loss is not great, some¬ 
times but a milligram or so, still the diiierence is appreciable. This, 
however, can he avoided by simply allowing the standard copper 
solution to boil for about seconds after the addition of the sugar 
solution. Under such conditions, repeated trials have bhown us, that 
the presence of peptone does not offer the slightest obstacle to accu¬ 
rate determinations of dextrose. Whenever, therefore, in the follow¬ 
ing experiments the solution to be tested contained peptone, the 
above rule has been invariably followed. 

Petmnmation of total carbohydrates .—For this purpose 200 c. c. of 
the liver extract were heated in a closed flask at 100® C. with sufiicient 
30 per cent, hydrochloric acid to ensure a content of 2 per cent HCl, 
for 17 hours. The solution was then nearly neutralized, care being 
taken that the fluid did not become alkaline, concentrated and 
finally brought to a volume of 200 c. c., in an aliquot portion of 
which the total carbohydrates in the form of dextrose were deter¬ 
mined iu the usual manner. Seegen* states that in the determination 
of total carbohydrates, the fluid, after heating with acid, always 
became very dark, which occasionally interfered somewhat with the 
detei*mination of sugar, Delprat,f however, states that in his 
experiments the solution, under like conditions, became brownish 
yellow and generally deposited a flocculent brownish black precipi¬ 
tate of organic matter. Moreover, in some cases, particularly with 
the livers of dogs, cats and calves, the cuprous oxide, in determining 
total carbohydrates, would remain dissolved to a great extent, thus 
interfering with the accuracy of the volumetric determination, some- 

*■ Pflfiger’s ArcMv, vol. xxviii, p. 121. 

t Jaliieslericht fur Thiercbemic, 1881, p. 323-324. 
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times to the client of even 1-2 c. c. of the sugar solution. In our 
px:perimeuts the acid solution was usually yellow or yellowish brown, 
and invariably at the end of the 17 hours contained the flocculent 
precipitate deseiibed by Delprat. By nearly neutralizing the solu¬ 
tion, the amount of tliis precipitate was considerably increased and 
on then filtering the fiuid, after having made it up to a volume of 
200 c. c., considerable organic matter was removed. This, we found, 
had a decided infiiience on the accuracy of the determination, since 
alkaline solutions of this neutralization precipitate appeared to deci¬ 
dedly retard separation of the cuprous oxide. By paying attention 
to this point, we had no difficulty in obtaining fairly concordant 
I’esults, by the use of the Allihn gravimetric method. 

PLeperlment 1. 

A large sized rabbit was killed, the blood collected and defibrina- 
ted, the liver quickly removed and finely chopped. Two portions of 
40 grams each were weighed out and treated as follows : 

A. B 

40 giams liver. 40 grams liver, 

60 c. c. of a 10 solution of peptone. 96 c. o. of water. 

26 c. 0 . of blood. 

20 0 .0. of water. 

These were placed in flasks, and warmed at 40° C. for two hours. 
The liver was in contact with the peptone 40 minutes after tlie death 
of the animal. A continuous current of air was kept passing through 
A. Following are the analytical results; 

Glycogen; total volume of the resultant sugar solution 200 c, c. 

Sugar; total volume of the solution 100 c. c. 

Total carbohydrates; volume of the resultant solution 200 c. c. 

Olyroyen, A. 


Volume 

UBCd. 

Weight On. 

Eqnlv ilcnt 
in dextrose. 

Ettul valent 

In glycogen. 

Total amt.* 

Per cent. 

25 c. 0 . 

0 2B45 gram. 

0*1209 gram. 

0*1088 gram. 

0*8704 gram 

6*44 

25 

0*2360 

0-121T 

0*1095 

0 8760 

6-47 



Glycogen B. 



25 c. a 

0*2675 gram 

0*1386 gram. 

0*1247 gram. 

0*9976 gram. 

6*23 

25 

0*2659 

0-18t7 

0 1239 

0*9912 

6*19 



Sugar A, 



25 c. c. 

0*2260 gram. 

0*1164 gram. 


0*4656 gram. 

2*91 

25 

0*2255 

0*1163 


0*4632 

2*90 


* Total amount of glycogen, dextrose or carbohydrates calculated as dextrose, 
contained in the above volume (100 or 200 o. c.) and representing, therefore, the 
amount contained iii two-fifths of the 40 grams of liver. 
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Sugar B. 

V olxraiG Equivalent 

used. Weight Cu. In dextrose. Total amt. Percent, 

25 c. c. 0*2135 gram. 0*109*? gram. 0*4388 gram. 2**74 

Total Carbohydrates A. 

12*5 c. 0. 0*2160 gram. 0*1111 gram. 1*7*7*70 grams. 11*10 

.20 0*3367 0*1768 1*7680 11*05 

Total Carbohydrates B, 

25 c. e. 0*4030 gram. 0 2146 gram. 1*7168 grams. 10*73 

26 0 4042 0*2153 1*7224 10*76 


The following table shows the average percentage results: 

Amount of Total 

liver taken. Method of treatment. Olycogcn. Sugar, carbohydrates. 

40 grams. With peptones and blood (A), 5*46 ^ 2*91 ^ 11*08 

40 Without peptones and blood (B), 6*21 2*74 10*75 

-0*76 +0*17 +0*33 

From this it is seen that while in the presence of peptone and blood 
there is a slight increase of both total carbohydrates and sugar, 
there is also a more than corresponding decrease in the percentage of 
glycogen. 

Fxperimetit 11. 

Liver of a rabbit, removed directly after death and treated in the 
same manner as in Experiment L 

A. £, 

40 grams sampled liver. 40 grams sampled liver. 

50 c. 0 . of a 10 per cent, peptone solution. 145 e. c. of water. 

25 grams blood. 

70 c. 0. of water. 

Warmed 2 hours at 40® 0., with a current of air passing through ^1. 


Glycogen A. 


Volume 

used. 

25 c. e. 

Weight Cu. 
0*3170 gram. 

Eqal\ alent £!qul^ aleut 

In dextrose, in glycogen. 

0*1659 gram. 0*1493 gram. 

Total 

amount. 

1*1944 grams. 

Per 

cent. 

7 46 

4 

26C.C. 

0*3420 gram. 

Glycogen B. 

0*1798 gram. 0*1618 gram, 

1*2944 grams. 

8-09 

25 c. 0 . 

0*2520 gram. 

Sugar A, 

0*1303 gram. 

0*5212 gram. 

3*26 

10 a a 

0*0865 gram. 

Sugar B, 

0*0441 gram. 

0*4410 gram. 

2*76 

10 c. c. 

0*2205 gram. 

Total carbohydrates A. 
0*1134 gram. 

2*2680 grams. 

14*15 

10 c.c. 

0*2110 gram. 

Total carbohydrates B. 
0*1084 gram. _ 

2*1680 grams. 

13*56 
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Amount of Tot'll 

li\or taken. Method of treatment Glycoe:en. caibohydiate^- 

40 grams. With pei)tono{s and Idood (A), 7*10 3*20 f/ 14*15 ^ 

40 Without peptoneri and blood (}>), 8 09 2*75 13*55 

-0*63 -I-0-31 tOGO 

JEl,rpenment III. 

A small rabbit, treated in the same manner as the preceding: 

A. B, 

25 grams sampled liver. 25 grams sampled liver, 

60 c. c. of a 10 per cent, peptone solution. 125 c. c. of water. 

50 grama of blood. 

25 c. c. of water. 


Warmed for 2 hours at 40® C., with a constant current of air 
passing through A. 

Glycogun A, 


Volume 

used. Weiffht Cu 

Equivalent Equn alent 

in dextrose. in glycogen. 

Total 

amount. 

Per 

cent. 

26 e. c. 

0*0433 gram. 

0*0226 granu 0*0203 gram. 

0*16*24 gram. 

1*62 

25 

0*0455 

0*0236 0*0312 

0*1696 

1*69 



Glycogen B, 



25 c. c. 

0*0425 gram. 

0*0221 gram. 0 0198 gram. 

0*1684 gram. 

1*58 

25 

0*0405 

0*0211 0*0189 

0*1612 

1*51 



Sugar B.* 



26 c. c. 

0*1413 gram. 

0*07l9 gram. 

0*2876 gram. 

3-8? 

25 

0*1400 

0*0713 . 

0*2852 

2*85 



!tbfal carbohydrates A, 



25 c. c. 

0*1560 gram. 

0*0796 gram. _ 

0*6368 gram. 

C-36 

25 

0*1685 

0-0809 . 

0*6472 

6-4t 



Total carbohydrates B. 



25 c. c. 

0*1445 gram. 

0*0736 gram. —... 

0*5888 gram. 

S-88 

26 

0*1427 

0*0726 . 

0*5808 

5-80 

Following are the average percentage results: 



Amount of 
liver taken. 

Method of treatment. Glycogen. 

Total 

Sugar, carbohydratce. 

25 grams. 

With peptones and blood (A), 1*65 % 


6*42 ft 

25 

Witliout peptones and blood (B), 1*64 

2*86 J? 

5*84 



+0*11 

+ 0*68 


In this experiment there is the same slight increase of total carbo¬ 
hydrates in the presence of peptone noticed in the two preceding 
experiments. The increase, however, is not great, and it suggests at 
once the question, whether the differences, although constant, are 


* Sugar A was lost. 
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beyond the ordinary^limits of error. This question we have en¬ 
deavored to answer in the next experiment. 

E.i'periment lY. 

A rabbit’s liver removed from the body immediately after death, 
was prepared in the usual manner. Two mixtures, exactly alike, 
were then made as follows: 

A. B, 

25 grams of liver. 25 grams of liver, 

100 e. c. of water, 100 c. c. of water. 

These were in the bath 23 minutes after the death of the animal 
and were warmed at 40® 0. for 2 hours. The two portions were 
then exti*acted and analyzed as in the preceding experiments; the 
object being to see how great a variation would be obtained by this 
like treatment of the two portions of sampled liver. Following are 
the results: 

Glycogen A. 


Volume 

ased. 

25 a 0. 

Weight Cu. 

0*1575 gram. 

Equivalent Equivalent 

in dextrose. in glycogen. 

0 0802 gram. 0*0721 gram. 

Total 

amount, 

0*6768 gram. 

Per 

cent 

6-76 

25 c. a 

0'1585 gram 

Glycogen B* 

0*0809 gram. 0*0728 gram. 

0*6824 gram. 

5*82 

10 c. c. 

0*0433 gram. 

Sugar A. 

0*0225 gram. _ 

0 2250 gram. 

2-26 

10 c. c. 

0*0430 gram. 

Sugar B. 

0*0224 gram. _ 

0*2*240 gram. 

2*24 

25 c. c. 

0 2340 gram. 

Total oarlDohydraks A. 
0*1207 gram. 

0*9656 gram 

9*66 

t 

25 e. a 

0*2335 gram. 

Total carbohydrates 5. 
0*1203 gram. _ 

0*9624 gram. 

9*G2 


Glycogen. 

Percentage results, 

Sugar. Total carbohydrates. 



A, S-IB per cent. 2*25 per cent. 9*63 per cent. 

R 5-82 2-24 9*62 

-0-06 +0*01 +0*03 

These results plainly show that when the conditions of the exper¬ 
iment are exactly the same, the average variation in results will be 
considerably less than O'l per cent. Consequently variations greater 
than this must have their origin in something other than the ordinary 
errors of analysis. Hence, in the three preceding experiments we 
have to account for an average increase of about 0*5 per cent, in 
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total carbohydrates in those cases where peptone and blood are both 
present. 

A companson of Seegen’s results* show that while an aqueoxis solu¬ 
tion of peptone alone in contact with fresh liver increases somewhat 
the percentage of both sugar and total carbohydrate^, the addition 
of blood, kept arterial by the passage of a'current of air through 
the fluid, appears to still further increase the percentage of sugar 
and carbohydrates. Seegen, moreover, shows by a blank experi¬ 
ment, that blood alone in contact with the liver has no more influence 
on the formation of carbohydrates than distilled water. 

JSji*peHment V. 

This experiment was tried mainly to see what influerice peptones 
by themselves in the absence of blood, would have on the forma¬ 
tion of sugar and total carbohydrates. Two portions ot sampled 
liver from a large rabbit were treated as follows : 

A. B, 

50 grams liver. 60 grams liver. 

50 0 . c. of water cx)utainiiig 2 grams of peptoue'*. 50 c. e. of water. 

The solution of peptone was poured over the liver just 45 minutes 
after the death of the animal. The mixtures were placed in a bath 
at 40° C. for 3 hours, after which they were allowed to stand at the 
temperature of the room for 21 hours. They were then extracted 
and analyzed in the usual manner, with the following results; 

Glycogea, S, 


Volume 

wed 

Weight Ctt. 

Zquiyaleut Equivalent 

in aestrose. in Klyco^en. 

Total 

amnunt. 

Per 

cent. 

25 c. 0, 

O'1900 gram. 

0*0973 gram. 0*0875 gram. 

0*7000 gram. 

3*50 

25 

0-1915 

0*0980 0-0882 

Glycogen B, 

0-T056 

3*52 

25 e. c. 

0’l785 gram. 

0*0913 gram. 0*0821 gram. 

Sugar A. 

0*6568 gram. 

3*28 

25 c. c. 

0*4086 gram. 

0*2177 gram. 

0*8708 gram. 

4*,S5 

10 

0-1735 

0*0887 . 

Sugar B. 

0*8870 

4*43 

10 c, c. 

0*1745 gram. 

0*0892 gram. 

Total carbohydrates A. 

0*8920 gram. 

4*46 

10 c. 0 . 

0*1985 gram. 

0*1017 gram. 

Total carbohydrates B. 

2-0340 grams. 

10*17 

10 t*. c. 

0-1830 gram. 

0*0937 gram. 

1-8740 grams. 

9*37 


* Pfliiger's Archiv, vol. xxv, p. 172; ibid, vol. xxviii, p. 125. 
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Avefuge perct^ttfwje tesitlfs, 

Amount ol Total 

Inei taken Method of tie icmcnt. ObcuMeu. btij^ar. caiholivdrilos 

50 gniiii^ With peptones (A), J*51 per cent 4*.‘Jf) pei cent. 10 1*7 jier cent 

50 ’Without peptones [B\ 3*28 •i-*46 9'37 

+ 0-23 -0*07 +0 80 

E^rperiment VI. 

This experiment is practically a repetition of the preceding one, 
excepting that the temperature throughout the experiment was about 
18-20® C. and the length of time 24 hoiu's. This latter point we deem 
of considerable importance, for as the results show, the same increase 
in total carbohydrates in the presence of peptone is apparent here, 
after 24 houi*s treatment and also in the preceding experiment after 
21 liours treatment, as has been observed at the end of 2 to 3 hours 
in the'presence of peptone and blood. For Seegen lays considerable 
stress upon the fact that in many animals the newly-formed carbo¬ 
hydrates and sugar, supposed to have their origin in the peptones, 
are after a time decomposed, so that at the end, say of 24 liours, the 
content of sugar and total carbohydrates fall back to their original 
amount, that is, the amount found in the control Seegen further 
claims that this point speaks strongly in favor of the action of the 
liver, as such, on the conversion of peptone, and rabbits’ liver accord¬ 
ing to bis experiments is no exception to the rule.* The experiment 
was as follows: 

A, ^ B 

40 grams fresh liver (rabbit). 40 giams fresh liver 

55 c. e. of water containing 2 grams of peptone. 55 c. c. of water. 

These two mixtures stood at the temperature of the room for 24 
hours, when they were extracted and analyzed with the following 


results: 

Glycogtn A. 

Volume &qni\Ment Equivalent Total Per 

used. WeiKbtCxL indtxuose. in^ljcogen. amount itut. 

23 c c. 0'27C7 gram. 0-143G gram. 0*1292 giam. 1*0300 giams G*46 

Ghftogen B 

23e.o. 0*2315 gram. 0*1299 gram. 0*1168 gram. 0*9344 gram. 6*84 

Sugar A. 

25 a e 0*2745 gram. 0*1424 gram. _ 0*5696 gram, 13*66 

26 0*2666 0*1375 0*3500 3*43 

Sugar B 

25 c. c 0*3210 gram. Oi 681 gram. 0*6724 gram 4*20 

25 0*3260 0*1709 0*C836 4*27 

Total mrliohydroites A. 

10 c. c. 0*2100 gram. 0*1079 gram. 2*1680 grams. 13*48 

Total ca/rbohydraka B» 

10C.C. 0*2013 gram. 0*1032 gram. - 2*0640 grams. 12*90 


* PflGger*s Archiv, voL xxv, p. 176 

I jiftiPT^iTiation. difficulty was experienced in obtaiuing a good reduction. 
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Amtufe i^uunfatfe le^vlfs 

Vmonnt ol lotil 

InLitikcn Method oftu Umcnt Grljtogm sn^ii pi hohjdiites 

40 grum«t With peptonps (A), 0 46 ppi f t nt ) l-O per cent 1% 4'^ pei cent 

10 Witliout peptones (B), 5 81 J 2'> 12 90 

4-0 62 -6 71 4-0 58 

Both of these experiments tend to show that the presence of blood 
has no especial influence on the percentage of total carbohydrates; 
fully as gi’eat an increase is to be noticed in the presence of peptone 
without blood, as when the latter is present. Evidently then, if the 
increase in total carbohydrates noticed in all of our experiments is 
really due to the post-moitein formation of carbohydrate matter from 
peptone it is quite certain that blood is not at all essential to the 
reaction, at least in the livers of rabbits. 

It is to be noticed, moreover, in the two last experiments that, in 
the absence of blood, the sugar is not increased in amount in the 
presence of peptone. On the contrary, the jwesence of peptone 
under such conditions appears to diminish the foimation of sugar, 
glycogen being correspondingly increased. In all of the experiments 
with rabbits, it is apparent from the results, that any increase of 
sugar in the presence of peptone is in every instance counterbalanced 
by a corresponding decrease in glycogen. In the last two experi¬ 
ments, the same relationship between the amount of glycogen and 
sugar is to be noticed, only here the greatest percentage of sugar is 
to be found in that portion of the liver which was treated without 
peptones. This would suggest that blood either facilitates in 
some manner the action of such amylolytic ferment as is present in 
the liver, or else that it Introduces an additional ferment which causes 
increased amylolytic action. Blood certainly does not contain any 
substance convertible into sugar by the action of boiling acids, 
since the increase in total carbohydrates is no greater in the presence 
of blood than in the presence of peptone alone. 

We have therefore tried the following experiment in order to as¬ 
certain whether blood by itself, in the absence of peptone, has any 
infltience whatever on the formation of sugar. 

PJxperinwH YII. 

A. B. 

50 grains of sampled liver (ral^bit) 50 grams of sampled liver. 

27 grams of blood 92 c. c. of water. 

65 c. c of water. 

Tlie blood from the same rabbit was poured over the liver 35 min¬ 
utes after the death of the animal and the two flasks containing the 

TRANS Conn Acad, Vot, VII. 26 Nov., 1886 . 
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mi\tiires were then placed at a temperature of 40° C. for 2 hours, 
A constant current of air was kept passing through the blood during 
this time. Following are the results obtained : 

Glycogen A. 


Volume 

used. 

Weight Cu. 

EquiTaleut Equi\alenT 

m dextrose. in glycogen. 

Total 

amount. 

Per 

cent. 

25 c c. 

0 1270 gram. 

0*0647 gram. Q 0582 gram. 

0*4656 gram. 

2*32 

25 e c. 

0*1947 gram. 

Glycogen JB. 

0*0997 gram. 0*0897 gram. 

0*7176 gram. 

3*a8 

10 e. c. 

0*1635 gram. 

Sugar A. 

0*0845 gram. _ 

0*8450 gram. 

4*22 

10 c c. 

0*1420 gram. 

Sugar JB. 

0*0723 gram. 

0 7230 gram. 

3 61 

TO 

0*1413 

0 0720 . 

o-taoo 

3*G0 

20 c. c. 

0 3800 gram. 

Total carbohydrates A, 

0*2014 gram. 

2*0140 

10*07 

20 c. e. 

0*3785 gram. 

Total carbohydrates B, 

0*2005 gram. 

2*0050 

10*02 

Average jterceniage resuUs, 

Amount of Total 

Iher taken. Method of treatment. Olycogeu faUKar. carbohydrates. 

50 grams. With blood (A), 2*52 per cent. 4"21 per cent. 10*07 per cent 

50 

Without blood (B), 3*38 ’ 3*61 

-1*26 +0 60 

10*02 

+ 0*05 



Total carbohydrates are not at all affected by the presence of 
blood, but the percentage of sugar is considerably increased, and in 
accord with the increase of sugar, is to be noticed a decided de¬ 
crease in the percentage of glycogen- ETidently then the percent¬ 
age of sugar in the rabbit’s liver is increased in the presence of blood, 
which increase is due wholly to a more vigorous decomposition of 
glycogen. Moreover, whenever increase of sugar has been observed 
in our experiments a corresponding decrease in glycogen has as a rule, 
also been seen. In this respect, therefore, our results agree with 
those of Boehm and Hoffinann, as also with those of Delprat. See- 
gen, however, states in a later communication,* that in rabbits, 
glycogen is more rapidly changed than in the case of dogs, or in 
other words that the liver-glycogen of rabbits is less resistant to the 
action of ferments. 

In all of the preceding experiments with the livers of rabbits, it is 
to be noticed that the sum of glycogen, calculated as dextrose, and 

* Pflfiger’s Archiv, vol xxiv, p. 461 
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the sugar, is not at all equal to the figures representing total carbohy¬ 
drates, being in every instance considerably less than the latter. 
Thus in Experiment V, the amount of total carbohydrates is in A 
(with peptones) lOTY per cent., wliile the sum of sugar and glyco¬ 
gen calculated as dextrose is but 8*29 per cent; a deficit of 1-88 per 
cent. In likewise, where peptonesjire not present, there is a sim¬ 
ilar deficit, amounting in this case to 1*2Y per cent. Et is not to be 
supposed that such a deficiency could in any manner arise from 
errors of analysis and the most natural supposition is that the sugar, 
determined and calculated as dextrose, might be of lower reducing 
power; or in other words that it might consist of maltose instead of 
dextrose, or rather, of a mixture of maltose and dextrose or of a 
soluble dextrin. O. Kasse* has stated that the dead liver contains 
dextrose, or a sugar whose reducing power is not increased by heat¬ 
ing with dilute sulphuric acid. Seegen and Kratschmerf also state 
that the dead liver contains dextrose, and further, that the liver sugar 
is exclusively dextrose. This opinion is based mainly upon the fact 
that the fluid obtained from a calf’s liver by pressure, yielded by 
dialysis and subsequent treatment with alcohol, a saccharine body, 
'vhich on the addition of an alcoholic solution of potash was converted 
into the known dextrose-potash compound. Musciilus and V. Mering,J 
however, claim that in addition to dextrose, the dead liver also con¬ 
tains maltose. This sugar they detected twice; once in the dead 
liver of a dog, 1 hour after death, and again, also in a dog’s liver, 5 
horn's after death. In both cases dextrose was likewise present. Dex¬ 
trin they were not able to detect with certainty, but they consider 
that the liver ferment also forms this.body, intermediate between 
glycogen and the sugars. E. Ktilzg has also prepared from the dead 
livers of dogs pure dextrose, but he does not conclude definitely as 
to the presence of dextrin and maltose. It is to be seen, therefore, 
that while there is unanimity of opinion regarding the presence of 
dextrose, there is less certainty regarding the presence of the lower 
reducing sugar, maltose. 

We have therefore, carefully examined the nature of the sugar 
remaining in the alcoholic filtrate after the precipitation of glycogen, 
and we find, in almost every instance, that the saccharine body there 

* Bemerkungen 2 nar Physiologie dor Kohlehydrate Pfiuger^s Archiv, vol. xiv, p. I'TS 

\ Die Natur des Leherzucker. Ptluger’s Archiv, vol. xxii, p. 214. 

J XJeber die UmwamUung vou Starke uad Glycogen ditreh Diastaa, Speiehel, Pan" 
ereas und Leberferment. Zeitschrift fur pUysiologische Ohemie, vol li, p, 41t. 

§ Ueber die ISfatur des Zuokers in der todtenstarren Leber. Pfluger’s Archiv, vol, 
xxiv, p. 52. 
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present, has its reducing power considerably increased by heating for 
a short time with 2 per cent, sulphuric acid. Moreover, the sum of 
glycogen calculated as dextrose, and the liver sugar converted wholly 
into dextrose by boiling with dilute acid, exactly equals the total 
carbohydrates in those cases where peptones are not present. Thus 
in Experiment V, A and B, the final sugar solution amounted in 
each instance to 100 c. c.; 50 c. c. of these solutions were mixed with 
sufficient 10 per cent, sulphuric acid to insure a content of 2 per cent;., 
after which the two solutions were boiled for two hours, evaporation 
being prevented by an inverted Liebig’s condenser. On cooling, the 
solutions were made nearly neutral, concentrated somewhat and 
finally brought bach to a volume of exactly 50 c. c. Following are 
the analytical results both before and after boiling with the dilute acid. 

A. With peptones. 



\ olniue 
used 

Vt eiiflit Cu 

Egulyalent 

ID ttea.fro'He. 

Total 

amount 

Pel 

CL lit 

Before boilmg, 

10 0 c 

0*1735 gram. 

0*0887 gram 

0 &S70 gram 

4 43 

After boiling, 

10 

0*2370 

0*1169 

1*169() 

6 84 

Before boiling, 

10 0 c. 

B WiUtoui peptoiies, 

0 1745 gram. 0 0892 gram 

0*8920 gram 

U6 

After boifing, 

10 

0*2234 

0*1160 

1*1600 

6*75 


Hence, it is evident that the liver sugar, in this instance at least, 
is not made up entirely of dextrose. Neither is it wholly maltose, 
for if such were the case, the reducing power before and after boiling 
with acid, would be in the proportion of 66:100, whereas in the 
above experiment the ratio in A is 76'4 ; 100 and in B 78“1:100. 
Still, it would appear that the lower reducing body is present in the 
largest quantity. 

It was not our purpose to study particularly the nature of the 
liver sugar, so we have not sought for positive proof of the character 
of this lower reducing body. That it is not dextrin, or glycogen 
left unprecipitated by the alcohol, i-^ evident from the fact that the 
addition of a little pure yeast to the normal sugar solution sets up a 
fermentation by which the sugars are not only eorajdetely decom¬ 
posed but no amylaceous bodies whatever remain in the fluid; at 
least none which will yield reducing bodies on boiling with dilute 
sulphuric acid. Consequently it would appear that the lower redu¬ 
cing body is in all probability maltose. We do not intend to say, 
however, that dextrin is never present in the liver; on the contrary, 
we are inclined to agree with Musculus and v. Mering that dextrin 
is doubtless formed as an antecedent to maltose, but in the two or 
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three fermentation experiments that we have tried, the sugar solu¬ 
tion has never contained dextrin. It would of course he more 
natural in seeking for dextrin to look in the glycogen precipitate. 
Finally, it is interesting to notice in connection with this same exper¬ 
iment, that in B the sum of glycogen calculated as dextrose and the 
sugar after boiling with sulphuric acid equals the total carbohydrates 
found; while in -1 where peptones are present, the total carbo¬ 
hydrates more than equal the sum of glycogen and sugar, as is shown 
by the following figures from Experiment V. 

Sugdi not boiled with icid Su^ar boiled Tilth acid. 

"’ll “Z 

Glycogen calculated as dextrose, 3*90 p o 3*64 p. c. 3 90 p. c. 3*64 p. c. 

Sug<ir calculated as dextrose, 4*43 4*46 5*84 5*75 

8*33 8 10 0*74 9*39 

Total carbohydrates found in J. 10 17 per cent. 

» “ B 9*37 

This shows an apparent increase in total carbohydrates of 0*43 
per cent, (in A) under the infinence of the peptones; this being the 
difference between the total carbohydrates found, and the sum of 
glycogen calculated as dextrose and the sugar after boiling with 
dilute acid. In B on the other hand, the total carbohydrates found 
and the sum of glycogen and sugar differ but O'Oii per cent. 

Experiment VIII. 

This experiment was tried mainly to verify the preceding state¬ 
ments regarding the liver sugar. 

40 grams of liver from a rabbit were finely divided and placed in a 
flask with 30 c, c, of water. The mixture was then warmed at 38- 
40® C. for 2 hours, when it was boiled and extracted in the usual 
manner. The liver was placed in the warm bath just 25 minutes 
after the death of the rabbit, consequently 2^ hours intervened be- 
tw^een the death of the animal and the stopping of ferment action. 
Following are the results of the analysis: 


Gtyioijfu 


Volume 

used. 

Weight Cu. 

£;qniv.ileut Equitalent 

lu dextioae. in glycogen. 

Total 

amount. 

Per 

cent. 

25 c. c 

0*2990 gram. 

0 1560 giam. 0*1404 gram 

1*1233 grams. 

7*02 

10 c. c. 

0’()9I5 gram. 

Stiigar. 

0*0466 gram. . 

0*4060 gram. 

2*91 

10 c, c. 

i^uqur aftm' hoUing wiOi dilute 

0*1145 gram 0*0582 gram. 

0*5820 gram. 

3*63 

10 c. c 

0*1790 gram. 

Total carbohydrates. 

0*0916 gram. . 

1*8320 grams. 

11*45 
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Glycogen as dextrose. 7*80 per cent *< SO per cent 

Sugar, 2 91 After boiling with I LSOt, 9 01 

10*73 11 40 

It is evident that here, as in the preceding experiment, the sum of 
glycogen calculated as dextrose and the sugar equals the total car¬ 
bohydrates actually found, only when the sugar has been boiled with 
dilute sulphuric acid, in which case the agreement is, as before, 
almost exact. Plainly then, dextrose is not the only sugar formed in 
the liver, and if, as seems probable from our experiments, the sugar 
has its origin in the liepatic glycogen, it would be quite in accord 
with analogy to expect the presence of both maltose and dextrose. 

The relative reducing power, before and after boiling with acid, 
is much the same as in the preceding experiments, viz: 79*9: 100, 
and indicates the pi'esence of considerable of the body with lower 
reducing power. This portion of the experiment was duplicated 
with another 40 grams of liver from the same rabbit under exactly 
the same conditions as to time and temperatui'e, with results almost 
identical with those obtained from the preceding portion, thus testi¬ 
fying to the accuracy of the methods. 

Buqar solution h^ore hoilinq with dilute atid. 

10 c. c. gave 0*0865 gram 0u=0*0444 giam dextrose=2*78 per cent. 

Sutfar solution ajter hoUimj with dilute acid 
10 c. c. gave 0*1080 gram 0u=U 0550 gram iiexti*o'?e=3 44 per ccut. 

The relative reducing power before and after boiling with dilate 
sulphuric acid is in this case 80*0 :100. 

Experiments were now tried, to ascertain the intluence of peptone 
on the formation of carbohydrates in the livers of other animals. 

Kr2>mment IX. 

A large cat in full digestion, fed mainly on proteid matter, was 
chloroformed, blood collected from the jugular vein and the liver at 
once removed. Two mixtures were then prepared as follows: 

B. 

50 grams samplotl livei, 50 grams Rample<l liver. 

20 grams blood, q 

50 c. c. of a 10 per cent, solution of peptone 

40 c. c, of water. 

These were placed in a hath at 38-40“ C. SO mintites after the 
death of the animal, and were kept there for 2| hours, with a con¬ 
stant current of air passing through A hi order to render the blood 
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arterial. At the end of this time further action was prevented hj 
boiling the* mixtures, after which they were extracted in the usual 
manner. Neither of the two extracts contained enough glycogen for 
estimation. Following are the other results : 


Sugat jL. 


Volume 

used 

■Wei.,!!! ot Cu 

Eqtmalint 
in de\trose 

Total 

amount 

Pei 

cent 

25 c. c 

0-1710 gram. 

0 0874 gram. 

0 349G gram 

174 

25 c. c. 

Aflei 

0*1730 gram. 

boiling with dilute H 1 .SO 1 
O*0S85 gram. 

0*3340 gram 

1-77 

25 c. c. 

O'lO.iS Qram. 

Sugar B, 

0*0837 gram. 

0*3348 gram. 

1*G7 

25 Q. c 

Affn 

0 1750 gram 

hodmg niih dilufe JI.SOi 
0*0805 gram. 

i. 

0*3580 gram. 

1*79 

25 c c 

0*1048 grtim. 

Tottd citiboliyd)oies A. 

0 0533 giam. 

0*4264 gram 

2 *n 

25 c c. 

0*09‘»0 gram. 

Totd caihohydrateii B. 
0*0474 gram. 

0 3792 gram. 
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Amount or 
liTGi taken. 

Sugar. 

GI>- Belore Aitei 

Method ot tieatuient coKen boilmg. honing 

Total 

caihohjdrates 

50 grams 

With peptones and blood (A), 0 1*74 ^ 1 77 

2*13 % 

50 

Without peptones and blood (B), 0 1*C7 1-79 

1*89 


+ 0*0t --0 02 +0*24. 


, Ill the presence of peptone, there is to be noticed a slight increase 
in total carbohydrates, which increase receives confirmation from 
the fact that in A, the total carbohydrates exceed the sugar by 0’06 
per cent., while in J3 the difference after boiling the sugar with dilute 
acid is but 0*1 per cent., probably within the limits of error. It is 
to he noticed, moreover, that in the presence of peptone, the sugar 
formed is wholly dextrose, its reducing power not being materially 
changed by boiling with dilute acid, whereas in £ there is a slight 
increase in reducing power on boiling with acid. If the difference is 
sufficient to waiTant any explanation it might be suggested that 
peptone by its presence* stimulates the ferment which presumably 
converts maltose into dextrose and thus in A complete conversion 
was effected sooner than in £, 

Meperimetit X. 

This experiment was like the preceding, with the exception that 
the cat employed was not in full digestion. The stomach was nearly 

* Ooiapare Cfbitbeuden and Smith, Trans. Conn Acad., vol. vi, p 343. 
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empty and the small intestines likewise. The sampled liver was in 
the bath at 40° C., 25 minutes after the death of the animal. 

A. Jt 

40 grams of hver. 40 £»rams of hvor, 

25 grams of blood. c c of water. 

100 c & of a 2 per cent solution of peptone 
10 e. c. of water. 

These mixtures were warmed at 40° C. for 2 hourSj with a current 
of air passing through A, after which they were extracted and treated 
in the usual manner. Glycogen was not found in sufficient quantity 
for detennination in either A or JS, An accident happened to the 
sugar solutions, so that the absolute amount of sugar could not be 
estimated, but the relative reducing power of the sugar solution, 
before and after boiling with dilute sulphuric acid, was accurately 
determined. 


Total catbohydtnies A. 


Volume 

used 

25 c. c. 

Weight ot Cu. 
O'lOtO gram. 

Equ« ilent 

In dextrose 

0 0545 giam. 

Total 

amount 

0*4360 gram.* 

Per cent. 
2*72 

25 e. c. 

,0*0855 gram. 

Total carbohydrates 
0 04^1 gram. 

B. 

0 3528 gram. 

2*20 

25 0 . c. 

25 

0*1043 gram. 
0*1479 

Sugar A, 
0*0529 gram. 
0 0753 

Before boiling with dilute acid. 
After boiling with acid. 

25 e.c. 

25 

01453 gram. 
0*1925 

Sugar B, 

0 0740 gram. 
0*0986 

Before boiling with dilute acid. 
After boiling with acid. 


In this case, the total carbohydrates show an increase of 0*52 per 
cent in the presence of peptone. The sugars, unlike the result in 
the preceding experiment, show a very great increase in reducing 
power, on being boiled with dilute sulphuric acid. In A, the rel¬ 
ative reducing power before and after boiling with the acid, is 
70*6 :100 and in B ^6*4 :100. Hence in this experiment it would 
appear that the lower reducing body, presumably maltose, is present 
in ^reat excess. 

Frperhnent XI. 

In this experiment, a liver was taken from a freshly killed lamb, 
sampled in the usual manner and then warmed at 40° 0., with and 
without peptone, for 4 boiu’S. The liver was in the bath and mixed 
with the peptone solution just one hour and 20 minutes after the 
death of the animal. In this experiment no blood was used. 
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A. B. 

50 grams of liver. 50 graiiio of liver. 

50 c. e. of a 4 per cent solution of peptone. 50 c c of water. 

Glycogen could not be detected in sufficient quantity for estima¬ 
tion. Following are the other results: 


Sugar A. 


Volume 

used. 

25 c. C 

Weight of Cu. 
0*2440 gram. 

Eamvalent 
in aezti ose. 

01260 gram. 

Total 

amount. 

0*5040 gram. 

Per cent. 
2*52 

25 c. c. 

After 

0*2405 gram. 

hoiling wWi dilute 
0 1289 gram. 

HaSOi. 

0*5166 gram. 

2*5T 

23 c c. 

0 2430 gram. 

Sugar R 
0*1256 gram. 

0*5020 gram. 

2*51 

25 c* c» 

After 

0*2445 gram. 

toiling with ddute 
0*1262 gram 

HaSO». 

0*5048 gram. 

2 52 

25 c c. 

0 1185 gram. 

Total carhohgdiaies 
0 0603 gram. 

A, 

0*4824 gram. 

2*41 

25 c. c. 

0*1210 gram. 

Total cartohydrates 
0*0616 gram. 

B. • 

0*4928 gram. 

2*46 


Here there is neither increase in total carbohydrates in the pres¬ 
ence of peptone, nor is there any change in the reducing power of 
the sugar solutions after boiling with dilute acid. Total carbohy¬ 
drates, moreover, fall a trifle below the percentage of sugar, although 
the difference is within the limits of error. 

Meperimetit XIL 

With a sheep’s liver, 24 hours after death. 

A. B, 

50 grams of sampled liver. 50 grams of sampled liver. 

100 c. c. of a 2 per cent, solution of peptone. 100 c c. of water. 

These were warmed at 40° C. for liours, then extracted and 

tested. No glycogen was found. 


A. 


Volume 

used. 

25 c. c. 

Weight of Cu. 
0*1086 gram. 

Equivalent Total 

In dextrose. amount. 

0*0662 gram. 0*2208 gram. 

Per cent. 
1*1(1 

25 c. c. 

0*0825 gram. 

Sugwr R 

0*0420 gram. 0*1680 gram. 

0*84 

25 0 . c. 

0*0750 gram. 

Toted cartohydrates A. 

0*0383 gram. 0*3064 gram. 

1*53 

25 c. c. 

0*0465 gram. 

Toted cartohydrates R 

0*0241 gram. 0*1928 gram. 

0*96 


Tbaits. Oom. Aoad., Toi. VH 26 , Nov., 1885. 
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Aniuunt of TolOil 

livor taken. Metliofl of treatmiMit. Cilycoi;GU. Kuirar. carbohyclralos, 

oOgraraH. AVitli peptoneh (A}, 0 1*10 per cent. 1*53 per cent. 

50 Without peptones (B), 0. 0*84 O’OG 

+ 0-2G +0'57 

Increase in both sugar and total carbohydrates is to be noticed 
in A, The increase in total carbohydrates, moreover, is twice as 
great as the increase in sugar. 

Mcperiment XIII. 

With a calf’s liver, from a freshly killed animal, obtained at the 
slaughter house. 

A. B. c. 

50 grams of liver. 50 grams of liver. 50 grama of liver. 

100 0 . c. ot water. 100 c. c. of water. 100 c o. of a 2 per cent, aoliitiou of peptone. 

A was warmed at 40° C. for 1 hour and 20 minutes, after which it 
was extracted and analyzed; ..Band C on the other hand, were heated 
for 1 hour and 30 minutes at the same tempemture, after which they 
were allowed to stand for 16 hours at about 18-20'’ 0. before being 
extracted. The special object in view was to ascertain the influence 
of time on the disappearance of glycogen. 

Following are the results obtained : 

Glycogen A. 


Volume 

used. 

25 C.C. 

WdAlit of Cu. 
0*0230 gram. 

Equivaleot Equivalent 

In des.trofle. in glycogen. 

0*0125 gram. 0*0112 gram. 

Total 

amount. 

0*0896 gram. 

Per 

cent. 

0*44 

25 c. 0 . 

0*0105 gram. 

* Glycogen B. 

0*0063 gram. 0 0056 gram. 

0*0448 gram. 

0*22 

25 c. C. 

25 e.c. 

Glycogen C. 

a mere trace only. 

Sugar A. 

0*1900 gram, 0*0973 gram. 

0*3892 gram. 

1*94 

25 c. c. 

0*2100 gram. 

After hoiUng with dilute HaSOt. 
0*1079 gram. 

0*4316 gram. 

2*15 

25 c. c. 

0*2445 gram. 

Sugar B, 

0*1262 gram. _ 

0*5048 gram. 

2*52 

25 C.C. 

0*2535 giam. 

Ajt&r loHing with dilute HaS 04 . 
0*1310 gram. 

0*6240 gram. 

2*62 

25 a c. 

0*2315 gram. 

Sugar C. 

0*1198 gram. 

0*4792 gram. 

2*39 

25 C.C. 

0*2620 gram. 

After foiling with dilute HaSO^. 
0*1357 gram. 

0*5428 gram. 

2*71 

25 C.C. 

0*1210 gram^ 

Total earlohydraies A. 

0*0616 gram. _ 

0*4928 gram. 

2*46 

25 c. a 

0*1410 gram. 

Kbtal earhohydratee B, 

0*0718 gram. _ 

0*6744 gram. 

2*87 

26 c.<x 

0*1405 gtam. 

Total carlohydratea 0, 

0*0716 gram. __ 

0*6720 gram. 

2*86 











of Sof/nr hi tin* Lh^ei\ ht the of Pcptotos. ^03 

^1. i^. c. 

Without iM»plones, Without peptones, Wilh peptones, 

1 houi 20 mm. \% houis at 10 C. houis at 10 0. 
at 10 C. and Kill, at20 C. andPih at20 C. 

Glycogen.. 0 14 per cent. 0*22 per cent 0 

Sugar before boiling with Ht.SOt 1*04 2*52 2 39 per cent. 

Sugar after boiling with IlaSOi- 2*13 2*62 ‘2*tl 

Total carbohydrates. 2*46 2*S'7 2*80 

A comparison of these results shows no increase whatever in total 
carbohydrates in the presence of peptone {B and (J.) Somewhat 
strange is the apiiarent increase of 0*41 per cent., in the absence of 
peptone after standing 24 hours. The percentage of glycogen is 
diminished one half after standing 24 hours, and, as has been noticed 
several times before, it is still further diminished in the presence of 
peptone. Consistent w’ith the theory of the formation of liver sugar 
from the hepatic glycogen, is the fact that in this experiment increase 
in sugar accompanies decrease in glycogen* This is shown best in 
the percentages of sugar, after boiling with dilute sulphuric acid. 
The relative reducing power of the sugar solutions, before and after 
boiling with dilute acid, is in A 90*1: 100, in B 96*4; 100, and in C 
88*3: 100. In other ivords the liver sugar in B after standing 24 
hours is composed mainly of dextrose, the lower reducing body 
present in larger quantity in A having been gradually changed by 
longer contact with the liver tissue. In (7, however, although the 
time was the same as in J5, the presence of peptone, w’hile it appears 
to increase the decomposition of glycogen and thus the actual amount 
of sugar foimed, tends to pi'event apparently the conversion of the 
lower reducing sugar into dextrose; hence in G the percentage of 
sugar before boiling with acid is less than in B^ while after treat¬ 
ment with acid it is greater. 


FoUotcing is a resvmi of the various results obtained with peptones. 


Liver 

taken. 

Bxpen'iment I.—^Rabbit’s liver. 

Treatment. Olycojiren. 

Sugar. 

Total 

carbobrdratea. 

40 grams. 

With peptones and blood, 6*46 

2*91 jr 

11*08*;? 

40 

Without “ “ 6*21 

2*74 

10*75 


2 hours at 40“ C, —0*75 

+^17 

+ai3 

Liver 

taken. 

Bxperiment 11.—Rabbit’s liver. 

Treatment, Glycogen. Sugar. 

Total 

carbokydrates 

40 grams. 

With peptones and blood. 7‘46 jS 

3*36 jg 

14-15 

40 

Without “ “ 8-09 

2*75 

18-65 


% hours at 40" C. 


-0*63 +0-51 


+0*60 
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Liver 

taken. 

Experiment III. —Rabbit’s liver. 

Total 

Treatment. 

Glycogen. Snsar 

caihoh^drate^. 

25 grams. 

With peptones and blood. 

1*65 

6-42 5^ 

25 

Without 

1*54 2-86 % 

5-84 


2 hours at 40" C. 

+0*11 

+^ 

Lner 

taken. 

Experbnent V. —^Rabbit’s liver. 

Treatment. Glycogen. Sngai. 

Total 

carbohydrates. 

50 grams. 

With peptones. 

3-51 j? 4-89 % 

10-17 ^ 

50 

Without “ 

3-28 4-46 

9-37 


3 hours at 40" C. 

+0-28 -0-07 

+ 0*80 

After boiling the sugar with dilute HtsSOi, 

4 89=5 82 5? Eatio 76-4:100. 

« 

te <t et 

4*46=5-75 

78-1:100. 



+ 0-07 


Lher 

taken. 

Experiment VI.—^Rabbit’s liver. 

Treatment. Glj cogen. Sugar. 

Total 

carbohydrates. 

40 grams. 

With peptones. 

6-46 i 3-49 % 

18-48 % 

4Q 

Without ‘‘ 

6-84 4-23 

12-90 


24 hours at 18-20" 0. 


+^68 

Liver 

taken. 

Experiment IX.— 

Cot’s liver. 

Total 

caibobydrates. 

Treatment. 

Glycogen. Sugar. 

50 grams. 

With peptones and blood. 

0 1*74 Jg 

2-18 

50 

Without 

0 1*67 

1-89 


2i hours at 40" C. 


+0-24 

After boiling the sugar with dilute HaSOi 

, 1-74=1-77 Ratio 98-8:100. 

4iC 

4< («. t* « 

1-67=1-79 

‘‘ 98-6:100. 



-0-02 


II 

E^rperiment X.—Cat’s liver. 

Total 

carbohydrates. 

Treatment, 

Glycogen. Sugar, 

40 grams. 

With peptones and blood. 

0 

2-72^ 

40 

Without ** 

0 

2-20 


2 hours at 40" G. 


+ 0*52 


Ratio before and after boiling with dilute H.B 04 > 70*6:100, with peptones. 

“ “ ** “ 75’4:100, without peptones. 


Liver 

taken, 

50 grams* 
50 


Experiment XL—Lamb’s liver. 


Treatment. 

Glycogen. 

Sugar. 

Total 

carbohydrates. 

With peptones. 

0 

2-52 

2-41^ 

Without 

0 

2-51 

2-46 


4 hours at 40" C. 


+0*01 -0‘06 


After boiling the sugar with dilute HaS 04 , 

« <c c< u 


3-53=rS-57i^ 

2‘51=:2*62 
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JE,q)<rUii€Ht xn — 

-Sheep’s liver. 


Li\er 



Total 

taken 

Tu itiiient 

GtUcojren 

■-iijai 

cubulndiatis. 

50 grams. 

TTith peptones. 

0 

1*10 

1*53 n 

50 

Without 

0 

0S4 

0-96 


hours at 40” C. 


^ 0*36 

+ 0-57 


Experiment XIII.- 

-“CaU’s liver. 


Liver 



Total 

talren. 

Tieatraent 

OI5 coffen. 

Sntrai. 

caibohydiates. 

50 grams. 

With peptones. 

0 

2*39 

3*86 

50 

Without “ 

0*23 

3*53 

3*87 


hours at 40” C. and 

— 

— 

— 


16 hours at 20° C. 

-0*32 

-0*13 

-0*01 

After boiling the sugar with dilute H^SOi, 3*39= 

Eatio 88-8:100. 

Ch 

it tt 

3*53= 

=3*63 

- 96*4:100. 


-^0*09 

These results show througlioiit no indications whatever of a form¬ 
ation ol sugar from peptones; on the contrary the results are wholly 
in accord with the formation of liver sugar from the hepatic glyco 
gen. At the same time it is apparent in several cases, that the de¬ 
crease of glycogen is somewhat in excess of the increase in sugar, 
which fact would agree with the view of Seegen and Kratsohmer that 
the destroyed glycogen is consumed in some other manner th?.n by con¬ 
version into sugar. But this is in the liver after death, from which we 
cannot assume like action during life. There is further, in the results 
obtained, strong evidence that the liver sugar, as found after death, 
is a mixture ot maltose and dextrose; the former presumably being 
converted into the latter by lurther ferment action. As to the total 
carbohydrates the results ceitainly accord in a general way with 
those obtained by Scegen. In nearly every case, the pi-esence of pep¬ 
tone gi\ es rise to an increase in total carbohydrates; the aveiage 
increase in 8 experiments is, however, hut 0*62 per cent. This in¬ 
crease, though small, is certainly too large to be explained by the 
assumption of analytical errors, and the increase, moreover, is too con¬ 
stant to admit of such an explanation, Fiithermore, it is to be noticed 
in several instances, that in the presence ol peptone the total carbo¬ 
hydrates found are greater than the sum of the boiled sugar and 
glycogen calculated as dextrose, while in the control they are practi¬ 
cally equal; a fact which certainly lends favor to the view that the 
apparent increase of total carbohydrates is a real increase, due in 
some manner to the presence of peptone. Opposed to this view, 
however, or rather to the view that the liver possesses the power of 
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changing peptone into carbohydrates is the fact that in our experl- 
tnent^^ the same increase of carbohydrates is to be noticed after 24 
hours’ contact with peptone as after a shorter time; in fact in our 
experiments, time appears to have no noticeable influence on the total 
carbohydrates whatever, unless the like results in Experiment XIII 
are taken as confirmation of Seegen’s statement that after a time the 
newly formed sugar is decomposed and thus the content of total car¬ 
bohydrates falls back to its original amount; but in this experiment 
there is no evidence that the total carbohydrates ever were larger in 
amount. While our results therefore corroborate Seegen’s and Krat- 
schmeris statements regarding an increase of carbohydrates in the 
presence of peptone, we cannot consider that the slight increase in 
question, far less than that recorded in their experiments, is suffi¬ 
ciently pronounced to decide conclusively upon such an important 
theory. Furthermore, the noticeable lack of increase in sugar in the 
presence of peptone, excepting such increase as is attended with de¬ 
crease in glycogen, is an additional reason for not attaching as much 
importance to the slight increase in total carbohydrates alone, as 
might otherwise be done. Consequently we must conclude that, in 
our opinion, the results obtained in these experiments do not warrant 
the adoption of this theory regarding the origin of the liver sugar, 
and that without further proof to the contrary we must still adhere 
to the formation of liver sugar from the hepatic glycogen. 



XIV.— Globulin and Globdlosk Bodies.*** By W. Kueine, Pro¬ 
fessor of Physiology in the University of IIoidelbcM'g, and 
R. H. Ohittende^t. 

The following investigation is a continuation of our previous 
work with the albumose bodies^f and constitutes the commencement 
of a study of the various primary cleavage products, formed by the 
action of pepsin from the better characterized and purer albumins. 
Our work in this direction was at first begun with the albuminous 
bodies occuning in blood sei*um, egg albumin, and in fibrin and 
from the results then obtained we were led to the couvictionj that an 
extension of the work to the single albumins was necessary, particu¬ 
larly to serum albumin, globulin and myosin. In the meantime, our 
first conjecture that hemialbuinose might possiblj’ he a mixture, bad 
been established and led finally to the isolation of the albumose 
bodies of fibrin.§ At this stage of our work, fibrin was the only 
albuminous material employed because it was the simplest to prepare, 
was easily digestible, and hitherto had been mostly used in diges¬ 
tion experiments. These practical considerations, to which must be 
added the fact that fibrin albumose was later found as a commercial 
article, were joined with the advantage of being able to make use of, 
and at the same time extend, the discoveries in the chemistry of 
digestion which have for decades been made with this particular 
albuminous material. Other advantages for the use of fibrin in this 
connection cannot well be claimed, since its peculiar position be¬ 
tween the genuine and the coagulated albumins, its eoutamiuation 
with globulin and the presence of nuclein'and other comi)oneins of 
the white blood corpuscles tend to render it perhaps least fitted for 
use in an exact study of albumin cleavage; and since fibrin is of 
importance as a food stuff mainly in the form of the commercial so- 
called peptone, thei*e are many reasons for proceeding to the study 
of other digestible substances for further I'esults. 


* This and the following arUcle were originally published in the Zeitsclirift fur 
Biologie, Band sxii. They are republished here to render the series complete in 
English. t See Amer. Ghem. Jour., vol. vi, p. 3. 

i Zeitschnft fdr Biologie, Band xis, p. 169. § Ibid., xx, p. XI. 
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As we hope to show, however, the results gained in tlie study of 
the albuniose bodies from fibrin are by no means to be considered as 
valueless, but on the other hand as quite advantageous in the treat¬ 
ment of the single albumins, particularly as an aid in the separation 
of the individual albumose bodies. Thus in our study of globulin, 
now to be described, we were able to use methods already tested. 

The new method of precipitating albumose bodies by ammo¬ 
nium sulphate, which has meanwhile been discovered and which is 
certainly particularly advantageous, has not been used in our 
study of the globiilose bodies, since these experiments were con¬ 
cluded befoi-e the introduction of that method. According to obser¬ 
vations made by Dr. Neumeister in the Physiological Institute at 
Heidelberg, ammonium sulphate appears particularly well adapted 
to the purification of deuteroalbumose, since after complete removal 
of protoalbumose by sodium chloride and acid, deuteroalbumose 
alone is precipitated by addition of the ammonium salt. As, how¬ 
ever, we had accomplished a separation of the different globulose 
bodies in another manner, it seemed unnecessary to use, in addition, 
the new method. 

Glohulm. 

Prom the list of albuminous bodies which occur in buffioient quan¬ 
tity, and which at the same time admit of isolation without too great 
difficulty we have chosen for our first study, globulin. The substance 
was prepared from the serum of ox blood by the method of Haminar- 
sten, in which repeated quantities of fresh serum were treated with 
an excess of crystallized magnesium sulphate at a temperature of 
3U° C. The precipitate so obtained was collected on a filter, washed 
with a saturated solution of the salt, pressed, dissolved in water, and 
reprecipitated a second time by the addition of magnesium sulphate. 
The precipitate was then dissolved in water, a little tliymol added, 
and the solution dialyzed in running water in order to remove the 
magnesium salt. The final solution was then concentrated at 40° C., 
after which the globulin was precipitated with alcohol, washed with 
alcohol and finally extracted with ether. The substance so prepared, 
and which still contained some magnesium sulphate, was employed 
in the digestion experiments. A portion oi the preparation, dried 
at 110° C. in vaeuo^ gave by analysis the results contained in 
the following table. The methods of analysis were the same as 
those employed in our previous work.* 

* Corapaie Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, Band xx, p. 11, aad Amer. Ohem. Jour., vol 
Vi, p. 3. 
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Digestion of Globulin, 

The preparation proved to be extremely difficult of digestion; this 
fact, however, enabled us to remove from the globulin the magnesium 
sulphate still remaining, since the large quantity of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid added with the small amount of pepsin, failed at first to 
dissolve any of the albuminous matter. The undigested residue was 
then finally treated with an artificial gastric juice much richer in 
pepsin. 250 grams of the powdered globulin were at first warmed 
with 5 litres of 0'2 per cent, hydrochloric acid for 24 hours, whereby 
the substance swelled up to double its former bulk, but only a trace 
was dissolved; barely enough for a filtered portion to give with 
nitric acid and heat a slight turbidity. By the addition of 200 c. c. 
of normal gastric juice* to the swollen mass and warming it at 
40° C, for 24 hours longer, the albuminous matter was not appreci¬ 
ably changed; a filtered portion, however, became turbid on neu¬ 
tralization and a small amount of albumose could be detected both 
with sodium chloride and with nitric acid. The entire mass of swollen 
globulin was then collected on a, cloth filter, washed thoroughly with 
0*2 per cent, hydrochloric acid and warmed again at 40° C. for six 
days with 4 litres of a particularly active gastric juice, contain¬ 
ing 0*4 per cent, hydrochloric acid and 0*45 per cent, of solid matter. 
By this last treatment, a large amount of globulin was dissolved. 
As the digestive mixture would not filter through cloth it had to be 
neutralized directly with sodium hydroxide, which gave an abundant 
neutralization precipitate of so-called parapeptone, easily collected, 
and from which the fluid filtered perfectly clear. In order to obtain 
more material for study, the neutralization precipitate, together with 
the unaltered globulin, was treated a second time with 3 litres of the 
same active gastric juice for several days, by which the amount of 
globulin was reduced more than half, as shown by repeated neutrali¬ 
zation. 

The two neutralized, digestive fluids obtained in this manner, were 
alike in all respects; noticeably so in the remarkable fact that when 
weakly alkaline, they became turbid at 63° C., which turbidity 
increased^ as the solutions were heated to boiling. Furthermore, 
when made faintly acid, heat produced in both solutions an abundant 
fiocculent precipitate which had the properties of coagulated albu¬ 
min. This coagxilum from digested globulin was purified by succes¬ 
sive washings with boiling water, alcohol and ether. The following 
table shows the composition of the substance. 

* See 2atBcihrif5 fur Biologie, Band xix, p. 184. 



Analysis of the Coaoulum from digested Globulin. 
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Glohdose Bodies. 

After removal of the above mentioned coagulum, the solution re¬ 
mained perfectly clear at all temi^eratnres up to 100"^ C., even when 
rendered more strongly acid and also on subsequent neutralization. 
On the addition of nitric acid, however, to the cold solution, a pre¬ 
cipitate was formed which disappeared on the application of heat, 
reappearing as the mixture became cool. 

Crystals of salt alone, produced a heavy precipitate in the solution, 
while salt and acetic acid gave a still further precipitate, and when 
these reagents failed to cause any further precipitation, nitric acid or 
metaphosphoric acid would still give a noticeahle turbidity. 

In order to separate the globulose bodies from one another, the 
entire solution was concentrated on a water bath to the consistency 
of a thin syru[» and then rubbed up in a mortar with salt in sub¬ 
stance (the fluid being perfectly neutral), complete saturation being 
insured by long standing with an excess of salt crystals. The pre¬ 
cipitate so formed being separated by filtration, the filtrate was par¬ 
tially precipitated by the cautious addition of 30 per cent, acetic acid 
saturated with salt, whereby a mixture of proto- and deutero* 
globulose was separated. After removal of this precipitate the 
filtrate was finally treated with more of the above acetic acid until 
nothing further was precipitated. 

The various precipitates were then subjected to strong pressure to 
remove as much of the salt-saturated fluid as possible, then dissolved 
in water and dialyzed for the complete removal of the salt and to 
separate heteroglobulose. 

Protoglohidose. 

This body, precipitable by sodium chloride alone, was purified by 
saturating the first dialyzed solution again with salt, then dialyzing 
a second time under repeated changes of reaction, by the alternate 
addition of acetic acid and sodium carbonate and finally by neutral 
reaction, until all chlorine was removed from the solution and the 
admixed heteroglobulose completely separated. The clear filtered 
fluid was then concentrated, after which the protoglobulose was pre¬ 
cipitated with alcohol, washed with alcohol and ether and so ob¬ 
tained as an almost white powder. The substance, so prepared, gave 
when rubbed up with cold water, a filtrate not quite clear and with a 
noticeably alkaline reaction. It differed from a solution of proto- 
albumose from fibrin in one respect, viz: that on boiling in the pres¬ 
ence of a small amount of sodium chloride it became quite turbid, 
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the turbidity, howe\ er, disappearing completely the solution be¬ 
came cool, (tlic opposite of the albiiniose reaction : compare Zeitschrift 
fur Biologie, Band x\:,p. 45), Wo think it may be assumed that this 
feinjile de\iation from the reactions of fibrin-protoalbumose is not 
due to the presence of impurities (heteroglobulose, etc }, because no 
beteroglobulose whatever separated from a portion of the sample, 
even after dialyzing a week longer. If the solution was made even 
very slightly acid or alkaline, the turbidity did not then occur on 
heating. Further, the small content of ash (0*4 per cent.), which con¬ 
sisted only of calcium sulphate with a trace of ferric oxide, testifies 
to the purity of the preparation and the completeness of the dialysis. 
The preparation was analyzed with the results shown in the accom¬ 
panying table. 

JDeuterogJohulose, 

This body is about as difficult to punfy from the preceding one as 
deuteroalbumose from protoalbumose. We succeeded, however, in 
separating it by rejecting the first portions of the precipitate pro¬ 
duced by acetic acid and sodium chloride and using only the last 
portions precipitated; or after the acetic acid failed to give 
any further precipitate, by using the small precipitate produced 
by the moderate addition of alcohol. This last precipitate naturally 
enclosed considerable sodium chloride, but the deuteroglobulose 
was obtained perfectly pure after removing the salt by dialysis, 
since the globulose solution, even when noticeably acid, gave 
no turbidity whatever on the addition of salt in substance. The 
quantity, however, was unfortunately too small for analysis. It suf¬ 
ficed only for determining the reactions, which agreed with those of 
the substance obtained by the later precipitation with acetic acid 
except in one particular, viz: that the latter preparation in a neutral 
or slightly alkaline solution showed an extremely slight turbidity on 
the addition of crystals of sodium chloride. All other reactions were 
identical and corresponded so completely with those of deiitero- 
albumose that it is only necessary to call attention to the latter (see 
Zeitschrift fur Biologie, Band xx, pp. 26-28, or Amer. Chem. Jour., 
vol. vi, pp. 46-47) and to especially mention the non-precipitation of 
deuteroglobulose in a solution free from salt, by nitric acid in any 
quantity and at any temperature. 

Since no heteroglobulose whatever separated from the solution of 
the last acetic acid precipitate during dialysis, even with repeated 
change of reaction, the substance was therefore prepared for analysis. 
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simply by concentration of the solution freeil from (iilorine, pre¬ 
cipitation with alcohol and washing with ether. The a'-h (1*17 per 
cent.) consisted only of calcium phosphate and a trace of sulphate. 

Htteroglohnhm. 

This body was obtained from the gummy precipitate which sepa¬ 
rated, during dialysis, from the solution of the first precipitate 
thrown down from the neutralized digestive fluid by salt alone. 
The sticky mass was separated from the sides of the parchment 
tubes, dissolved in sodium chloride of from 3 to 5 per cent., repre- 
oipitated hy saturation of the solution with salt, the precii)itate again 
dissolved in dilute salt solution and the substance finally separated 
by long continued dialysis in running water. After thorougli wash¬ 
ing with water, alcohol and ether it appeared as a light, white 
powder, not unlike heteroalbumose in general behavior and reac¬ 
tions. After each precipitation and treatment with dilute sodium 
chloride, heteroglobulose left a residue, which like dysaJbiimose was 
readily soluble only in dilute acids. From the following analysis 
it is to be seen that the preparation, in spite of its long continued 
and repeated dialysis, contained 2*03 per cent, of ash, which con¬ 
sisted mainly of calcium carbonate with a small amount of phos¬ 
phate and sulphate. 

The composition of the three globulose bodies shows the same 
slight differences as noticed in the case of the various albumose 
bodies (from fibiin), TJnlike the latter, however, the content of car¬ 
bon in the globulose bodies never falls below 61 per cent., and fui^ 
thermore it is always higher than that of the globulin from which the 
globulose was derived. The percentage of nitrogen, which in the 
albumose bodies was found a little higher than in fibrin, exceeds that 
of the globulin more yet, in some cases by more than I per cent., 
and the same holds true of the percentage of sulphur. In contrast 
to the albumose bodies, the percentage composition of the globulose 
bodies gives no grounds whatever for the assumption that they arise 
Irom the digested globulin by simple hydration. It must not be for¬ 
gotten, however, that the digestion of globulin by gastric juice is a 
process quite different from that of fibrin digestion and one hitherto 
much less clearly understood, since besides the globulose bodies 
there is formed a large quantity of a substance which is separated by 
boiling and which resembles ordinary coagulated albumin. Some¬ 
thing similar, indeed, has been known ever «^ince Brftcke’s study of 
fibrin digestion, but it has long been accepted that the coagulum 
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obtained by BriicTse on boiling the neutralized digestive fluid, arose 
from the globulin pre'^ent in the fibrin employed, which had not been 
previously washed with salt water. Globulin, moreover, yields this 
body in much greater quantity, even after several days’ exposure to 
the action of an energetic gastric juice and it was still found abund¬ 
antly among the products of a second digestion of the first neutral¬ 
ization precipitate. 

Comparison of the Analyses, 
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In this review of the composition of globulin and of the products 
of its digestion we have included also an analysis of fibrin, of a 
fibrin-albnmose and of hemialbumose from the urine of a person 
with osteomalachia. 

We call attention again to the latter because its surprising corre¬ 
spondence, especially to heteroglobulose, appears to confirm the be¬ 
lief, expressed in our former paper that the difference in the albumose 
from urine and that from fibrin depends on the formation of the 
former from an albuminous body, whose digestion, at least as regards 
the formation of albumose bodies, was then unknown, and for which 
we had already turned to globulin. 

In order to gain further information concerning the cleavage of 
globulin in the process of digestion, the remaining material was used 
in the iollowing experiments, 

1. Heteroglobulose dissolved in 0*3 per cent, sodium carbonate 
and warmed at 40® C, for fourteen days with pure trypsin (with the 
addition of thymol, as usual) remained perfectly clear, even after 
neutralization, and failed to yield afterwards any body resembling 
antialbumid. Among the products of the digestion, there was found 
in addition to an abundance of antipeptone, only a trace of leucin, no 
tyrosin whatever, while with bromine water the alcoliolic extract, 


^Compare Zeitsehrift fur Band xiz, p. 202. f Ibid., Band xx, p. tO. 

i Acoording to Hammarsten. 
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which had been dissolved in water after diiving off the alcohol, 
became simply a little darker, but not rose-colored or violet. Hence 
heteroglobnlose is to be considered as belonging to the anti grouj>. 

2. Protoglobulose, which still contained some heteroglobnlose, 
when treated in the same manner with trypsin, behaved similarly 
but afforded besides an abundance of leucin, also sonic tyrosin and 
an extract which became deep violet on the addition of bromine 
water. Hence protoglobulose gives evidence of belonging to the 
hemi group. • 

Finally, we submitted to the digestive action of trypsin the third 
and fifth precipitates (so-called parapeptone) which were separated 
in continually deci'easing quantities by neutralization, after renewed, 
energetic pepsin digestion of the original globulin. Both failed to 
yield any coagulum during their digestion with 0*3 per cent, sodium 
carbonate, and after the trypsin had acted for fourteen days, neu¬ 
tralization with acetic acid yielded a heavy precipitate, wdiile consid¬ 
erable autipeptone w*as found in the solution. Although the diges¬ 
tion of the third neutralization precipitate still afforded a trace of 
leucin and tyrosin without giving any reaction with bromine, no 
leucin, tyrohin or a substance colored by bromine water could be 
obtained from the precipitate separated after the fifth pepsin diges¬ 
tion. 

Hence globulin, like fibrin and other albuminous bodies, yields dur¬ 
ing pepsin digestion at the last only bodies of the anti group, which 
are peptonized, though slowly, by trypsin, but yield no further cleav¬ 
age products. 



XT. —Peptones. By W. Kuhne and R. H. Chiuenden. 


Since there has been di^^covered in neutral ammonium sulphate a 
means for the complete precipitation of the albiimose bodies, we 
have been induced lo take up anew oui former in\estigations on the 
behatior and composition of peptones. A*? these latter bodies are 
not precipitated b}" the ammonium salt, we had expected to obtain 
peptones free from the primary cleavage products of albumin and 
thei'eby advance another step in our knowledge of the definite prod¬ 
ucts of the proteolytic action both of pepsin and of trypsin. Re¬ 
newed investigation was demanded by the probability that hitherto 
pepsin-peptones entirely free from albumoso have never been ob 
tained, for such peptones as are to be found in commerce or in the 
hands of the most careful investigator of gastric digestion can 
readily be shown to contain albumose by saturating a solution of 
the pre]!>aration with ammonium sulphate. There will result an 
abundant precipitate of albumose and a surprisingly small residue 
of non-precipitated peptones or the entire absence of such a residue. 
Only antipeptone obtained by trypsin digestion will occa«tionally 
form an exception, and even then in most cases wo cannot but doubt 
that the peptones so formed are wholly free from albumose. 

In order to be certain of the presence of peptones in a digestive 
fluid, it must bo made slightly acid with acetic acid, rubbed 
up with ammonium sulphate till saturated and then filtered from 
the excess of salt and the albumose precipitate. If the filtrate 
is thereupon treated with a large excess of strong sodium hydrox¬ 
ide and then a few drops of very dilute cupric sulphate be added, 
the appearance of the rosy red color of the biuret reaction will 
indicate the presence of peptones. If peptones are absent the 
fluid will be pure blue without a tinge of violet, since the solution 
can contain no other albuminous body. Even after an ajjpareiitly 
energetic pepsin digestion the latter result is not at all rare, and a 
heavy precipitate by the ammonium salt is so frequently seen, that it 
is still to be doubted whether there is a pepsin-acid digestion which 
causes the cli8appeai*auce of all albumose. On the contrary, the alhu- 
mose precipitate after a sufficiently long and energetic trypsin diges¬ 
tion is very slight and peptone is to be found abundantly iu the 
solution. 
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We Lave oiuleavored to prepare ])ure peptones in quantity ironi 
tlie solution saturated with ammonium sulphate. For ihi'^ purpose 
the solution was first freed from the greater part of the salt hy con¬ 
centration and crystallization. During this process a small amount 
of a nitrogenous substance separated, perha])s albiimuse formed 
again from peptones when the solution was vigorously boiled and 
the temperature rose to 110° C. The mother liquor, after suitable 
dilution, was boiled witli hot saturated baryta water until all ammonia 
was expelled, dmung w.iich operation the precaution was taken to 
use no excess of barium hydroxide and thus decompose the peptones. 

From time to time, therefore, portions were filtered, tested for 
sulphate, and when this became small in amount the last portions of 
sulphuric acid were removed by barium carbonate. From the fil¬ 
trate, which always contained much barium, the latter was entirely 
removed by dilute sulphuric* acid, either immediately or after a pre¬ 
vious purification of the barium peptone compound. The peptones 
W’ere then precipitated with alcohol and occasionally further purified 
with phosphotungstic acid. Xaturally the large amount of ammo¬ 
nium sulphate to be removed iormed a correspondingly troublesome 
quantity of barium sulphate, which could be bandied only in large 
filtering bags, and occasioned a large loss of peptone in spite of a 
most careful washing of the precipitate with boiling water and the 
application of pressure. On evaporating the peptone solution, which 
contained but little salt, no resinous precipitate resembling albiimose 
was to be seen, 

1. Amphopeptom. 

We have designated as amphopeptone the end product of the 
digestion of albumin by pepsin and acid. The first attempt to obtain 
this peptone free from albnmose and in a quantity in some degree 
proportionate to our wants, showed us that there was needed not 
only the most active digestive fluid possible and long exposure to a 
temperature of 40° C. but also a very large amount of pepsiti. Such 
a quantity of the ferment could be procured, however, only by first 
disbolving considerable quantities of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach in acid; quantities whicli must be taken into consideration, 
in addition to the fibrin to be digested, since something is formed in 
the self-digestion of the mucous membrane which nece>sarily remains 
mixed with the peptone. It is known that mistakes have already 
been committed by not distinguishing the products arising from 
the material of the mucous membrane, from tliose derived from the 
digested substance. For example, Hoppe-Seyler’s erroneous asser- 
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tion that pepsin digcestions yield leucin and tyrosin, rests wholly 
upon this circumstance, for since the digestion of the mucous mem- 
hrane always commences with the disappearance of a mucilaginous 
substance, the derivatives of the latter must necessarily he expected 
in the resultant solution. Probably for this reason, artificial gastric 
juice which has been prepared from mucous membrane and is no 
longer mucilaginous, gives a precipitate when treated with alcohol 
which differs much from the precipitates of albumose and peptone in 
being almost as elastic as rubber and, as a rule, forming when shaken, 
a single ball in 'which the pepsin is then ordinarily inclosed. We 
have not yet examined this substance closely, since in the course of 
the investigations to be described, another more suitable method for 
precipitating and isolating the ferment has been discovered. We 
shall desigrlate this elastic body for convenience, mucin-peptone. 
This mucin-peptone might possibly conceal the whole amount of pep¬ 
tone expected from the digested fibrin, or remain mixed with the 
latter in considerable quantity. In spite of this objection, which we 
at no time lost sight of, we prepared a quantity of fibrin-peptone 
without attempting to remove or to prevent the mixture in question. 
The observations made by Dr. Pollitzer* in the Physiological Insti¬ 
tute at Heidelberg, on the influence of pepsin-peptone free from albu¬ 
mose on coagulation of the blood, were performed with such ampho- 
peptone, which is not perfectly pure. 

Supported by the following analyses of this peptone in our pre¬ 
sumption that it was rendered impure by mucin-peptone, we sought a 
process that would exclude this impurity. This was found almost of 
itself after we had noticed that ammonium sulphate invariably 
precipitated from the acid solutions, in addition to albumose, the 
entire quantity of active pepsin. While, therefore, nothing capable 
of digestion with acids could in any way be obtained from the fil¬ 
trates, an exceedingly active juice was formed by dissolving the pre¬ 
cipitate in dilute hydrechloric acid. Hereafter, we accordingly pre¬ 
pared the strong pepsin solution, by simply precipitating large quan¬ 
tities of veiy concentrated gastric juice containing 0*5 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid with ammonium sulphate and dissolving the resin¬ 
ous precipitate, which did not contain an objectionable quantity 
of albumose bodies, in fresh dilute acid. By this means the 
mucin-pei)tone was gotten iid of, since it could not be precipitated 
by ammonium sulphate and thus a new method was found for prepar¬ 
ing and isolating pepsin, which we shall enter upon at another time. 


* Verhandl. d. l^aturhist. med, Verein zu Heidelbeig, U. F. Ill, p. 293, 
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1. Atuphope^ytone prepared wth ordinary yastric juice. 

Gastric juice, prepared from 145 grams of i-^olated mucous mem¬ 
brane from the fundus of pigs’ stomachs by two days self-digestion 
in two litres of 0*4 per cent, hydrochloric acid, was added to 685 
grams of well washed and boiled fibrin, previously swollen in four 
litres of acid of the same strength and the whole warmed for two 
days more at 40® C. The thin fluid-like mixture so obtained, was 
neutralized with sodium hydroxide and then filtered from the undis¬ 
solved residue of the mucous membranes (nuclei of the gland cells) 
and the slight neutralization precipitate. After being made slightly 
acid with acetic acid, the fluid was heated to boiling, evaporated to 
two litres, then saturated with neutral ammonium sulphate, separated 
from the slight coagulum and precipitated albumose, again concen¬ 
trated to one litre and freed from a large portion of the ammonium 
sulphate hy crystallization at 0® C. In order to still further separate 
the salt, the solution was treated with one litre of absolute alcohol, 
again placed in the cold, and finally strained through linen to remove 
the fine powdery salt, which was wholly free from precipitated pop- 
tone. After having been freed from alcohol, by vigorous boiling and 
concentration to the consistency of sjrup and from much salt by 
crystallization, the thick fluid was filtered by suction, boiled after 
much dilution with a large amount of barium carbonate until the 
odor of ammonia had vanished. From the solution, separated from 
the barium sulphate and again much concentrated, alcohol precipi¬ 
tated the peptone as a barium compound which could be freed from 
salts (especially sodium chloride) by repeated precipitation and boil¬ 
ing with alcohol. Finally the barium-peptone was decomposed as 
much as possible with dilute sixlphuric acid. As was seen later from 
the concentrated peptone solution, there remained dissolved a trace 
of sulphuric acid, but only enough to make the fluid assume a slight 
opale^^cence after boiling with barium chloride and hydrochloric acid. 
All attempt was made to purify the isolated peptone by evaporating, 
precipitating with alcohol, dissolving in water and reprecipitating 
with alcohol. This did not succeed well, as shown later by the high 
percentage of ash. By drying first on a water bath, then in an air 
bath at 103® C. with frequent stirring, which destroyed the firm 
resinous surface, the peptone gradually became solid, and changed 
to a puffed up mass. The resulting product could be ground,‘when 
cold, to a light, very hygroscopic powder and weighed in this condi¬ 
tion 25 grams. 
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Til ail attempt to dry the subhtance for analysis, duriiify wliich the 
temperature wa-s allowed to rise to 110® C. it was Ibund impossible 
to obtain a constant weight, perhaps on account of decomposition 
setting in, as suggested by an unpleasant odor which had begun to 
develop while on the water bath. Portions of 8-10 grams lost daily 
0*03-0*04 gram. The analyses were accordingly made only after 
drying many days. Portions purified with alcohol, dissolved in 
boiling water with addition of hydrochloric acid, gave no reaction to 
be distinguished when heated with barium chloride. 

Carbon, hydrogen and nitrogen were determined as before, the 
sulphur by a method already used by us to some extent,viz: by 
fusion with potassium hydroxide and potasMum nitrate according to 
the method distinguished by Hamraarsteu as la.f 

The results of the analysis (x^mphopeptone A), shown by the 
following table, were hardly satisfactoi*y and the low percentage of 
carbon, particularly, was (piite a surprise to ns, hence we proceeded 
at once to the previously mentioned preparation of a peptone, wliioh 
would probably be rendered less impure by derivatives of the 
mucous membrane and which would, moreover, be easier to purify 
further. 


2, Anqdiopaptone prepared with purified pepsin. 

Preparation of the pepsin .—1220 grams of isolated mucous mem¬ 
brane from the fundus of ten pigs’ stomachs were warmed at 40® C. 
with seven litres of 0*5 per cent, hydrochloric acid for six days. The 
mixture was then saturated directly whh ammonium sulphate, by 
which a resinous precipitate, with large, sticky lumps was formed, 
easily collected on a cloth filter. After pressing out the salt solu¬ 
tion as much as possible and washing with water, the gummy mass 
was dissolved in five litres of 0*4 percent, hydrochloric acid and 
warmed again at 40® C. for a few days. Then for the first time it 
was filtered through paper. As preliminary experiments had shown 
that gaf»trie juice which contains small quantities of ammonium sul¬ 
phate molds easily, the second digestion and the following fibrin 
digestion were carried on in the presence of 0*25 })er cent, of thymol, 
which wholly prevented the formation of mold. The mass sub¬ 
mitted for the second time to self-digestion, gave now with the ammo¬ 
nium salt a much smaller precipitate, which contained only a very 


* Compare our earlier papers. Zeitsohrif t fur Biologie, vols. six and xx. 
f Zeitaebrift fOr pbysiol. Obem., vol. ix, p, 288. 
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small amount of albumose bodies, while a portion digested as a test 
for the third time, gave in the filtrate from the precipitate produced 
by the ammonium salt, so faint a biuret reaction for peptones that it 
was plainly evident, that the slight residue of albumins from the 
mucous membrane now remaining, could be overlooked without 
danger. 

Digestion of the fibrin ,—3800 grams of washed but not boiled 
fibrin were digested with the twice precipitated pepsin, which 
was dissolved in ten litres of 0*4: per cent, hydrochloric acid. To 
obtain as little albumose and as much peptone as possible, the mix¬ 
ture was allowed to remain at 37®-40® C. for two wrecks. At the end 
of that time, filtered portions gave only slight precipitations by neu¬ 
tralization, but a heavy precipitate was obtained with ammonium 
sulphate, with sodium chloride, with sodium chloride and acetic acid, 
and still fiirtlier by sodium chloride and nitric acid or metaplios • 
phoric acid. Nevertheless the filtrate saturated with ammonium 
sulphate contained much peptone.* 

Preparation and purification of the peptone ,—For this purpose the 
filtrate was neutralized with sodium hydroxide, filtered through 
linen, especially for removing the impurities of the fibrin, tlie filtrate 
slightly acidified with acetic acid, concentrated to about four litres, 
precipitated with an excess of ammonium sulphate, filtered and 
pressed, the solution boiled with barium hydroxide and finally with 
barium carbonate and a large quantity of water, until ammonia could 
no longer be detected. The barium sulphate was then removed by 
filtration through cloth bags which were repeatedly washed and 
pressed, the solution evaporated to about four litres, the barium- 
peptone decomposed with a very slight excess of sulphuric acid, the 
new precipitate of barium sulphate filtered oft‘, the solution concen¬ 
trated to two litres, the tree acid neutralized with ammonia and after 
cooling, six per cent. English sulphuric acid (previously diluted) 
was added; then the sulphuric acid-peptone solution was precipitated 
with a large excess of phosphotungstic acid, the precipitate washed 
first with six per cent, sulphuric acid, then with a large quantity of 
water, after which the compound was decomposed with excess of 
barium hydroxide and the excess completely removed from the fil- 

• Later experiments have shown that pepsin acts much more energetically if the 
ammonium sulphate is completely removed by dialysis, before each new solution and 
digestion of the pepsin-containing precipitate in hydrochloric acid, and further, that 
nearly pwrpjwpjfa becomes wholly inactive by being warmed with dilute hydrochloric 
add in the pre<)ence of even small quantities of ammonium sulphate 
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trate with sulphuric acid. The peptone solution thus obtained had a 
distinctly acid reaction, and strange to say, contained hydrochloric 
acid, which was hardly to be expected after the very careful washing 
which the precipitate had received. The solution wab neutralized 
with ammonia to render the acid harmless on concentration. Then 
we succeeded in obtaining the evaporated residue free from ammo¬ 
nium chloride by repeated precipitation and boiling with alcohol. 

As already mentioned, the method gives rise to much loss and the 
same holds true of the otherwise excellent precipitation of peptone 
by phosphotungstic acid according to the method of Hofmeister, for 
so far as our experience extends, peptones cannot be iwnpletehj pre¬ 
cipitated in this manner. There arises in the filtrate, containing 
excess of phosphotungstic acid, not only additional turbidity and 
precipitation due to peptone, but considerable quantities of peptone 
are still found in the liquid, which has perhaps remained clear for 
months, if treated with barium hydroxide;—a circumstance which 
we were not able to prevent even by strongly acidifying the solu¬ 
tion to he precipitated with phosphotungstic acid, with either sul¬ 
phuric or hydrochloric acid. 

Behavior nf the peptone .—^This peptone was also difficult to con¬ 
vert into a dry state, although we did succeed ultimately in bringing 
it to a constant weight as a fine, exceedingly hygroscopic powder, 
by heating for some time at 105® 0. in vacuo. The first difficulty 
was found in commencing the drying, for although we treated the 
glue-like mass repeatedly with absolute alcohol, then for a long time 
with ether and finally boiled it again with alcohol, thereby changing 
it into an almost dry, crumbling condition, we were compelled at last 
to stop its further direct drying, since at 100° C. the preparation 
took on the consistency of pitch and formed a bulky foam from which 
alcohol vapor continually esca})ed. Therefore the alcohol was first 
driven out by thorough boiling with water and the latter removed as 
much as possible at iOO® C. This was also a tedious performance for, 
althouoli the substance no longer foamed up so violently, it did not 
become dry until after many days of stining and breaking the cover¬ 
ing which continually bubbled up. The same proceeding was re¬ 
peated, although in a less degree, on transferring the substance to 
the air bath at 105® C., and only the single portions taken fur analysis 
could be brought to a constant weight without puffing up further at 
105° C. 

While drying, the unpleasant odor noticed from araphopeptone A 
was also observed here, although only in a slight degree. 
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The ]>epbme thii«5 obtained appeals (when dried at 105° C.) as a 
dry, light \ellowish powder. It can be preseived in this loim only 
when most tiahtly stoppered. In the air it soon lorms large balls, 
becomes sticky like pitch and melts to a tough mass nliich does not 
become \ibibly thinner. What is truly ‘surprising is the Ixdiavior of 
the pe])tone towaids water. .4 hit of the poit'dev wet with a Shiall 
dr^ip of water hisses and stf'fons Ifke phosj>horic nnlujdnde when 
niohttned^ and xrhen this, or thepoioderedhnt not aisolufejy dryprepa- 
ration which no lonyer hisse^^ is dmoloed hi xratei\ a development of 
heat Is to he noticed. We ha\e obseiwed the same remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity in anti-peptone to be described later. 

Analysis of the ]nvparalion (Amphopeptone B) dried at 105° C. 
in cacuo^ gave the results tabulated in the accompanying table, 

Amphopeptone (S). 

After these results were obtained, an attempt was made to reduce 
the ash content ot the preparation by repeated precipitation ^ ith 
alcohol, which succeeded so well that the substance when dried in 
meno over sulphuric acid, later at 106° 0. until of constant weight, 
contained then 2*16 per cent of ash instead of 3*26 per cent 

1. 0*5500 gram of this preparation gave 0*3400 gram Hp = 6*86 
per cent, H and 0 9566 gram CO^ = 4'?*43 per cent. C. 
n. 0*7121 gram of substance ga\e 98*4 c. o. N at 16*4° C. and 
765*5mm. pressure = 16*49 per cent N, 

III, 0*7839 gram substance gave 0*0169 gram ash = 2*15 per cent of 
ash. 

Therefore in the ash-free substance (Amphopeptone b) there are— 
48*475^ C, 7,02{« H, 16*88,i; N. 

II. Antipeptone. 

As with amphopeptone, we have formed in various digestion exper¬ 
iments several preparations of antlpeptone by the action of trypsin. 
These preparations have been studied both after purification with 
alcohol and after further iiurification with phosphotungstic acid, but 
in every case after complete removal of the albumose bodies. We 
have not attempted to meet the objection that the antipeptone 
is not formed exclusively from the digested fibrin, but in part from 
the albumins of the pancreas. This would have necessitated experi¬ 
ments with pure trypsin, which seemed too costly to undertake. In¬ 
stead of this we have studied a peptone which we shall distinguish 



Amphopbptonb fB). 
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as gland peptone^ being derived exclusively from the selt-digostion of 
the albuminous bodies of the gland substance, without any a<ldition 
of fibrin or other allmnnin. 

How superior the action of try])sin is to that of pepsin, is stuui tiot 
alone in the total decomposition of heinipeptono which is accom¬ 
plished only by the former, but also in the !ucom])arsibly more rapid 
and perfect change of albuniose to peptone, lienee the partieti- 
larly troublesome and tedious treatment of amipo])tone with ammo¬ 
nium sulphate may well seem superflnons when there is no all)u- 
mose present. We innst however be perfectly sure, by a pre¬ 
liminary test with that salt, that albumose is absent and its use is 
unavoidable where impure trypsin is ein]>loycd in large quantities; 
that is, whore an infusion of the pancreatic gland or the so-calle<l arti¬ 
ficial pancreatic juice is used. From the latter, ammonium sulphate 
precipitates a mixture which contains besides unaltered, highly active 
trypsin, whose isolation wo propose later to st\idy in this way, \ari- 
ous other bodies, such as albumose, whose .removal is necessary in 
the preparation of pure peptone. 

Antlpeptom (C). 

Prepamthn of the panmatic Juice. —100 grams of dried ox pan¬ 
creas, purified with alcohol and ether, were warmed at t-O*’ (1. with 
500 0. 0 . of O'l per cent, salicylic acid for 12 hours, and filtered 
through muslin. The residue w’as then mixed with 51)0 c. c. of 0*25 
per cent, sodium carbonate, a little thymol added and the mixture 
again wanned at 40« C. for 12 hours. The acid solution, aher it hn<l 
been neutralized, was brought to the sann* degree o( alkalinity with 
sodium carbonate, a lillle thymol added ami also warimul 
for tlie same length of time. After filtering and |)ressing the n»siduc 
of tissue, both filtrates were uniicd. The weight of tli(‘ umru-solvcd 
residue, dried at 100® (1., anmunted as usual to 12 grams, 'rims tln‘ 
nuclei of the cells, the collagen and the portion of elastiii tindig(»stc<l 
under those conditions, is e<jnal to 12 jier cent. o( tlu' dry pam»reas, 
freed from fat. 

Pigesthyi oft7icJiImn.--m) grams of dry fibrin, pnrili(‘d by wash, 
ing and boiling with water, then with alcohol and finally by extrac¬ 
tion with ether were softened with boiling water (when the weight 
amounted to 070 grains after squeezing with th<‘ liands), tlnm 
warmed at 40® 0. with 3 litres of 0-25 per cent, sodinm carbonate 
containing 0^6 per cent, of thymol. To this was added tlu‘ whole 
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inrusion obtained from the 8s grains of self-digested pancreas, aitoi 
which the mixture Wiis continued at to"’ C. foi si\ days. At the end 
of the first day nearly all of the tihiin had disa|)i)eaie<l, although a 
considerable ]M)rtion a])peare<l to float on the surface of the fluid• 
When examined nion‘ cl(»sely, however, this residue proved to be 
extremely light, hollow^, easily crushed and with a somewhat gre«asy 
feeling. A similar resi<lue, the amount oi which w^e did not deter¬ 
mine, remained at the end of six days and consisted mainly of 
antialbnmid wdth much t)rosin. 

of ih^ a)ifip<^ptohP, —The solution resulting from the 
above digestion was made slightly acid with acetic acid, boiled, 
passe<l through a filtering bag, concentrated to 1 litre, and freed 
from a largo amount of leiiein and tyrosin by crystallization and fil¬ 
tration. Tl\c resultant, brownish-looking syrup was lieale<l with 
alcohol until peptones began to precipitate, and alter the latter had 
he<‘n redissohed by boiling the solution, it was ])laced aside for 
er}stallization. The filtrate, whieh now containe<l only a small 
amount of amido aeids, was freed from alcohol by boiling, diluted 
with a saturated solution ol ammonium snlpliate, which had also 
serxed for washing out the mass of crystals on the filters, and then 
completelj saturated xvith the ammonium salt in substance. After 
sejsiraling the slight ])recipitate so formed, in which some loucin and 
tyrosin was dc‘tect(*d, the greater portion of the ammonium salt waa 
removed rn)m the filtrate by rcpeat(‘(l concentiation and crystalliza¬ 
tion, xvbih^ the remainder was gotten rid of, as before, with barium 
hydroxide and baiium carbonate. Since in this case, precipitation 
with phospholungRtic acid could not yet be einployed, wo attomjxted 
to purify the peptone as much as possible Irom other products of 
<ligestion (amido aeids), (iist, as a l)arium com]»>nnd by repealed 
precipitation and boiling xvith alcohol, after which the barimn-]>op- 
l(nH‘ was exactly decomposed with Bulphuric acid and the free pep¬ 
tone puriluMl in a similar manner by re]K‘ated ]»n‘eipitation ami extrac¬ 
tion witfi alcohol, otice or twice in the pn^sence of a little ueetit acid. 
The peptone tints obtained, when dried at 105° 0, weighed 120 grams. 
Assuming that alhiuninous bodies by complete typsiu dig(‘stion, split 
up into 50 per eenl. of products aiising from the wholly decompos¬ 
able hcinipeptone and 50 per cemt. of anti peptone not further 
clmnged by typsin, tlien the amount obtaitted-—120 grams-—agreea 
with this so far as it is ]>ossible, with the unavoidable losses whieh 
the treatment of large quantities in this manner implioR. The 388 
grams of <lry albumin (300 grams of fibrin and 88 grams of self- 
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digested material from tlio pancreas) would have had to yield 104 
grams of antipeptone if there were no loss. Tli<‘ loss, however, ol 
14 r grams noticed in our experiment is stiflicienlly explained by the 
noticeable solubility of poplone in the water contained in aleoliol, 
and by the conversion of a portion of the peptone into antijilbunu<l. 

PeliamoT of the anttpeptone. —^^Phis peptone was still more dillieult 
to diy than the amphopeptone formed by pepsin digtstion, and it 
could only be accomplished after the removal of all alcohol by 
thorough boiling with water. As the solution became very oom*on- 
trated on the water-bath, hydrogen sulphide, as shown by reaction 
with lead acetate, was given off together with a strong odor of valeri¬ 
anic acid, which was also evolved quite noticeably at 105° 0. In 
order to obtain a constant weight it was necessary to dry the mass 
at 110° C. 

The analysis of the product is shown in the accompanying table. 

Antipeptone (D). 

The behavior of the preceding prepai-ation while being dried, nat¬ 
urally suggested the suspicion that the substance was either decom¬ 
posable at 100° 0. or less in the air, or else that it containe<l some 
decomposable admixture. We therefore attempted a further purifi¬ 
cation of antipeptone and at the same time a more cautious method 
of drying. 

For this purpose another preparation of antipeptono was made in 
the following manner. 

230 grams of commercial dry pancreas, somewhat less active than 
that employed in the preceding preparation, were warmed at 40° 0. 
for three hours with 1200 c. o. of 0*1 percent, sjilicylic acid, after 
which the mixture ww neutralized with sodium earb(mat(* and to it 
was added directly 1020 grams of boiled, moist fibrin, H2 grains of 
dry sodium carbonate and 32 grams of tbyrm>I. This inixtun* was 
warmed at 40® 0. for seven days, at the end of whi<*l) time tin* r(‘sidue 
of the pancreas, the antialbuniid produoe<l, and consid<*rabI<» sepa¬ 
rated tyrosin, formed a noticeable sediment, which was filtiuxMl off 
and pressed, after the residue had been thorougldy waslusl with 
water warmed at 40° C. The filtrate was made slightly aci<l, lu‘atc<l 
to boiling, and as this produced only a slight pnsiipitate it was imnn*- 
diately concentrated to about three litres. On cooling, an abundnnl 
slate-colored precipitate separated, composed almost entirely of tyro- 
sin. After removing this by filtration, the solution was halurated 
with ammonium sulphate and the resultant filtrate treated as in the 
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previous case; that is, a harium peptone compound was formed, puri¬ 
fied with ah'ohol and this exactly decomposed with sulphuric acid. 

In order to separate the free pe[)tone, the solution was concentrated 
at a gentle heat with the addition of a little ammonia, precipitated 
and boiled wnth alcohol, the almost liquid precipitate dissolved in 
water, the solution acidifie<l with acetic acid, concentrated again, pre¬ 
cipitated and extracted hot with alcohol, re[>cntedly washed and 
kneaded with ether, kept for a long time uinler ether and then slowly 
dissolved in as small an amount of cold water as possible. Wlien 
filtered, a small residue of tyrosin ajipeared in the preparation. The 
new solution was concentrated at a gentle heat, precipitated again 
with alcohol, the peptone boiled and washed with alcohol, allowed 
to stand lor some time with a large quantity of absolute alcohol, 
again treated with ether as before, and as it had now become friable, 
it vras inimediat<‘ly dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid. On attempt¬ 
ing to dry it at 100® C. the melting mass foamed so much that it had to 
be dried in the air. When this had been done with frequent stirring 
on the water bath for several days, the niass was finally dried com¬ 
pletely in vacuOj first at 100® C., then at 105® 0. A few weeks of 
this drying were needed to bring the substance to a constant weight, 
and in order to prepare the various quantities for analysis they had 
to remain m mcno over sulphuric acid and at 105® 0. for some time. 
Probably in consequence of the thorough treatment with ether, the 
preparation when warmed gave much less odor than the former one. 

Conpositio/i of Antipeptone (D). 

I. 0*5061 gram substance gave 0*28'/5 gram 11,^0 = 0‘31 per cent. 

H and 0*7937 gram OOg = 42*76 per cent. C. 

II. 0*4449 gram substance gave 0*2527 gram 11^0 = 0*31 per cent. 

H and 0*7024 gram CO^ = 43*05 per cenf. (1. 

III. 0*5010 gram substance gave 0*2B70 gram II^O = 0*30 per cent. 

H and 0*7885 gram COg = 42*91 per cent. 0. 

IV. 0*4414 gram substance gave 56*0 c. o, N at 21*0® C. and 

759*2 mm. ])ressure = 14*91 per cent. N. 

V. 0*5870 gram substance gave 76*5 c, c. N at 21*6® C. and 

758*0 mm. pressure = 15*13 per cent. N*. 

VL 0*6930 gram substance gave 0*0694 gram ash = 10*01 per cent. 

YII. 0*6017 gram substance gave 0*0504 gram ash-ss 10*04 per cent. 
VIII. The ash from 0'5017 gram substance gave 0*0326 gram BaSO^ 

=0*89 per cent. S calculated oii the original substauce. 
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On account of the largo percentage of ash and the largo amount 
of sulphates, the sulphur of the organic matter was not determined. 


Percentage composition of the ashfree suhstanee. 


0.4'7-52 

n. 'y-oi 

N. 


i'y-ss 47*r>y 
7*01 7 07 
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41-68 

7-03 

16 80 16-68 


In order to obtain a still purer prepai'ation and especially to free it 
from the large percentage of ash, a portion of antipeptone (D) was 
dissolved in boiling water after the first treatment with ether, then 
when cold the solution was acidified with sulphuric acid to such an 
extent that it contained C per cent, of acid and precipitated with a 
large excess of phosjdiotungstic acid. The precipitate, after the 
manner already described under amphopeptono (B), was washed thor¬ 
oughly with dilute suljfiiuric acid and then with water, finally de¬ 
composed with baryta, the barium-peptone precipitated with alcohol, 
washed, the alcohol driven off by heat, the aqueous solution of the 
compound exactly decomposed with sulphuric acid, the solution con¬ 
centrated after the addition of a few drops of ammonia, preci[)itated 
with alcohol, dissolved again in water, concentrated with the ad<li- 
tion of a little acetic acid, again precipitated with alcohol, and the 
product so obtained treated thoroughly with alcohol and ether in the 
same manner as preparation D, and finally dried in the same manner 
as that. The substance so prepared, was lighter colored than the 
preceding, not quite so hygroscopic, and in drying gave scarcely any 
odor. 

The analysis of the product is shown in the accompanying table. 

Antipeptone (F). ( Gland peptone) 

This peptone was obtained as a bye product in a preparntirm of 
trypsin Iroin I,00o grams of dry pancreas and was formed wholly 
from the albuminous bodies of the gland substance, after extraction 
with alcohol ami ethei. It is not probable that the peptone con¬ 
tained, in any coiiMderable quantity, any products from the digestion 
of elasiin, since the elastic tissue could have been but little altered 
under the conditions in wliich the self digestioii ol llie gland took 
place during the pre]>aration of the inlusion, and furthermore there 
would have b ‘on needed lor solution in the latter, a finer subdivision 
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and lon^ continued action. However this may he, tlie albumins of 
the pancreas naturally cannot he classified with the siihstanocs ordi¬ 
narily used in digestion experiments, such for example as fibrin, 
without further invostigalion, for although there may he suhstances 
in the gland cells like serum-alhumin, globulin and myosin, there are 
also maiiy bodies (piite diifereut from these, as, for example, the leu- 
coid precipitated by excess of acetic acid, zymogen and trypsinogen, 
all of which are decomposed by self-digestion and yield aniido acids 
and peptones. So long as .trypsin digestions are not ordinarily con¬ 
ducted with pure trypsin, it is of especial interest to find out the 
composition of the gland peptones, which, as a lule, have invariably 
been mixed in greater or less quantity with the antipeptones hitherto 
investigated. 

l^epamtioh, —1,000 grams of dry ])ancreas were wanned at 40® 0. 
for twelve hours with five litres of 0*1 per cent, salicylic acid and 
0*25 per cent, of thymol, filtered through muslin, the residue 
warmed another twelve hours with two litres of 0*25 per cent, 
sodium carbonate and 0*5 per cent, of thymol, again filtered and 
pressed, the two fluids united, brought up to an alkalinity of 0*25 
per cent, of sodium carbonate and then wanned at 40® C. for three 
days. 

After filtering through paper, the whole solution was slightly acidi¬ 
fied with acetic acid and then saturated with five kilos, of ammo¬ 
nium sulphate, by which means there was precipitated a little albu- 
mose and all of the trypsin, the farther treatment of which is of no 
interest here, while the gland peptone remained in solution. It is 
to bo noticed in the separation of this peptone that it was treated 
exactly like preparation (0), excepting that the second purification 
with ether could be omitted. The preparation, after drying for some 
time, left a small residue of tyro&in when dissolved in cold water. It 
was therefore precipitated from this solution with alcohol, then freed 
from alcohol by boiling with water, dried directly over a water-bath 
an<l finally in vamo at 100® 0. until a constant weight was obtained. 

The analysis of the product is seen in the following table. 

Antipeptone (G). (Gland peptone.) 

This preparation was obtained from the preceding product by the 
following process; the solution of the peptone was acidified with 6 
per cent, of sulphuric acid, precipitated with a large excess of phos- 
photungstic acid, the precipitate carefully washed, then decomposed 
with barium hydroxide, the latter exactly removed with dilute sul- 
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phnvic acid, the solution concentrated, the peptone precipitated and 
washed with alcohol and finally boiled with alcohol. The partially 
dry product was then dissolved in cold water, leaving a small amor¬ 
phous residue which gave no reaction for tyrosin. The solution 
was then concentrated on the water-bath and again precipitated 
with alcohol, after which it was dried finally, over sulphuric acid in 
vacuo and at 106° C. in vacuo, until ot constant weight. 

The following table shows the results of the analysis. 

Antip^eptone (H). (Gland peptone.) 

This product was prepared and purified in exactly the same manner 
as the former one (G), but was made from another trypsin prepara¬ 
tion, in which a smaller amount of dry pancreas was used. When 
dissolved for the last time in cold water, some little insoluble matter 
remained (from which it was freed) which, however gave no reaction 
for tyrosin. 

The following table shows the results of the analysis. 

General properties or the Peptones. 

We should have liked to study more accurately the physical be¬ 
havior of the dififeront samples of peptones, especially their optical 
properties as determined by specific rotary power. It was easy to 
show that they were all laevo-rotary, but we have uot yet succeeded 
in making any quantitative determinations of sufficient accuracy to 
be of value. The decidedly brown color of the solutions prevented 
the use of a sufficiently long tube, or a solution of the proper concen¬ 
tration, necessary to determine specific rotation. 

It would be of still greater importance to investigate the rate of 
diffusion of peptones, it being more necessary from the fact, that pre¬ 
vious observations on the diffusion of the products of digestion can 
have but little reference to pure peptones, but rather to the albnmose 
bodies so long overlooked. We have, however, not as yet begun these 
investigations owing to lack of material. All of the peptones obtained 
by us in the dry state, showed cousiderablo rise of temperature when 
moistened with, or dissolved in water. 

It is worthy of notice, physiologically, that according to observations 
made in the physiological Institute at Heidelberg, by Dr. PoUitzer 
of New York, no one of the peptones would hasten or retard coagu¬ 
lation of the blood, either when injected into the veins or added to the 
shed blood, such action being due wholly to certain of the albumose 
bodies. 
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A few observations on the taste of peptones are of interest. While 
the genuine albumins and the albumose bodies excite practically no 
sense of taste, the less so the purer they are, it ap]>ears as if peptones 
belong to the most ottensively tasting bodies. In order to see what 
an important change the taste of an albuminous body undergoes on 
digestion, and at the same time what the taste of peptones is, warm 
50 c. c. of fresh milk to 40" C. and then add to it a small fragment of 
soluble trypsin (prepared from ox pancreas), which excites no taste of 
itself. The milk at first coagulates, then regains its former appearance 
by solution of the coagulum, but tastes no better than gall. Never¬ 
theless we believe that the especially objectionable taste proceeds not 
from peptones, but from certain compounds heretofore only acci¬ 
dentally separated from them. For, among our preparations, which 
as a whole tasted something like roast meat, as if burnt, but above all 
naiiseatingly bitter and astringent even in a 2 per cent, solution, wc 
found one that in a 10 per cent, solution was free from this dis¬ 
agreeable peculiarity and had a pleasant, sweet taste like moat. 
It is to be noticed that this was the preparation of antipoplone (F^) 
which had not been purified by phosphotungstic acid. Only by 
taking a large s^vallow was there noticed a not unpleasant taste, 
peculiar to certain cheeses after becoming alkaline. 

The most important property for the sep«aration and treatment of 
peptones is for the present, the lack of precipitation by a great 
number of reagents, which precipitate more or less perfectly albumins 
and albumose bodies, especially sodium chloride, either alone, or with 
the addition of acid. We have repeatedly confirmed the observations 
made by Wenz that even sodium chloride and acetic acid, sodium 
chloiMcle and nitric acid or meiaphosphoiic acid do not completely 
. precipitate the albumose bodies. In whatever proportion Uiebc addi¬ 
tions may bj? made, there always remains at the end a solution which 
gives with alcohol a ])recipitatc of salt, in which albumose is still to 
be found, or from wliich albumose may be so[>arated by dialysing and 
concentrating, according to the method already used. The only per¬ 
fect precipitant of these substances is ammouium hulplnUe. It is how¬ 
ever an error to altrihute to this salt the same action on peptones. 
Wherever peptones occur, they will always be found in the filtrate 
from a solution saturated with ammonium sulphate, and we must 
conclude from some oppo,sed statements tliat in the experiments on 
which they are based, albumose bodies instead of peptones were pres¬ 
ent, since we are certain that by means of our new method, it can be 
generally shown what an unexpected difference exists between the ap- 
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parently vigorous action of a poorly prepared gastric juice, or com¬ 
mercial preparation of pepsin ainl the action of solutions actually rich 
in pepsin. Even where the fibrin almost instantly disappears, the 
amount of ferment may still be quite insuflSc-ient to produce noticeable 
traces of peptones. Therefore care must be taken not to conclude 
immediately from a speedy solution, that digestion has been com¬ 
plete, since this is to be determined only by the disappearance of the 
piimary cleavage products of digestion, that is, the change ol albumose 
into peptones. 

It was especially interesting to ascertain whether peptones iso¬ 
lated according to tlie methods already described, were likewise pre- 
cipitnted by ammonium sulphate or by other reagents that precipi¬ 
tate the albuinose bodies, a question which was interesting c6nsidering 
the oft-asserted formation of albumin or albiimose from peptones. 
To our surprise we noticed in the beginning that both antipep- 
tono and amphopeptone alter complete jmnfieation, under certain 
circumstances gave rise to a turbidity or even a resinous precipitate, 
not only with ammonium sulphate, but also when their solutions were 
saturated with salt or when treated with acetic acid, nitric acid 
or mctai)hosphorie acid, just as if alburaose had been formed or the 
albumoso not completely removed by the previous treatment. Even 
if these precipitates concerned only a small part of the material in 
solution, their appearance would need explanation. So far as we can 
now determine, the occasion of this behavior is a circumstance con¬ 
cerning which we do not care to decide whether it really depends on 
the formation of albumose from peptone or not- It is to be ob¬ 
served that if the purification of the peptone by sulphuric acid is 
conducted incautiously, either on decomposing the barium-peptone or 
on acidifying before precipitation with phosphotungstic acid, the 
appearance afterward of alburaose is avoided provided the solutions, 
when warm, are never exposed to an excess of acid. That a resinous 
precipitate appears, while boiling the solution saturated with ammo¬ 
nium sulphate at 110® C, has already been mentioned, but this can¬ 
not cause any impurity of the peptone remaining in solution, any 
more than the well known precipitation of autialbumid during trypsin 
digestion can occasion an impurity of the autipeptoue. 

Since the fact is proved that peptones are not precipitated by am¬ 
monium sulphate, these bodies are then characterized more than ever 
by the property long attributed to them of being rendered turbid by 
veiy few reagents and completely precipitated by a still more lim¬ 
ited number. A list of the latter reagents includes only tannin 
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and mercuric iodide in potassium iodide, while imperfect precipitants 
of peptones are phosphotungstic acid or phosphoraolybdic acid and 
picric acid. 

The following list shows the further action of various roagonts. 

Beactions of Peptones free from alhumone an<l purffed h\j phos- 
photiingstic acid. 

In 6 per cent, solution, after being made noticeably alkaline with 
a trace of sodium carbonate. 



Fibiin antipeptone. 

Flbiin aiuphopoptone 

Acetic acid and potassium 
ferrocyanide. 

At first peifectly clear, later trace 
oi opalescence. 

The same. 

l^eutral lead acetate. 

First drop, 0; more, turbidity 

The same, but much 
weaker. 

Basic lead acetate 

Turbidity immediately ; more, 
strong turbidity. 

The same, but weaker. 

Mercuric chloride. 

j First drop, 0 ; more, strong tur¬ 
bidity. ! 

Turbidity immediately, 
growing stronger. 

5 per cent, cupric sulphate. 

At first clear; more, slight turbid¬ 
ity disappearing with great ex¬ 
cess. 

Nothing. 

5 per cent platinum chloride. 

Only excess, strong turbidity. * 

Nothing 

Ohiomic acid. 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 

Ferric chloride. 

A trace gives turbidity vaniiriiing 
with the least excess! 

Nothing. 

Glacial acetic acid and cooc. 
sulphuric acid. 

Brownish red. 

The samo 

Nitric acid. 

:The color changing yellow in the 
cold. 

The samo. 

Boiling with cone, hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

The color becomes slightly darker 

The same 

Millon's reaction. 

At first a heavy white precipitate; 
on warming, dirty yellow or 
reddish. 

Tlio samo, then boauti- 
Xul rod color. 


Without desiring to claim especial value in general for these reac¬ 
tions and for smaller differences between the two peptones, some of 
them, however, may be more closely examined. 

The slight intensification of color by boiling with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid is striking, for we have not ordinarily been able to 
obtain it, even with peptone in substance or even on the addition of 
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concentrated sulpburic acid. Likewise, the reaction with sulphuric 
acid and glacial acetic must he described as almost unsuccessful* As 
this, however, is nothing other than Pettenkoler’s test for bile acids, 
for which its discoverer has recommended concentrated acetic acid 
as a substitute for sugar, we have also tried the reaction with sugar, 
without however obtaining any better result, particularly not the 
beautiful violet-red whicli albumin and the albumose bodies give. 
Finally, the poor result of Millon’s reaction with antipeptone, in con¬ 
trast to the brilliant red obtained with am[>hopeptone, is also to be 
remarked. To this reaction we shall return later. 

It has already been observed by many investigators that among 
the products of the digestion of albumin, bodies are not infrequently 
met with, which give little or no lead sulphide on boiling witli sodium 
hydroxide and lead acetate. This is not at all strange, since the pep¬ 
tones prepared by us show on analysis less than one per cent, of sul¬ 
phur, in striking contrast to the albumins and albumose bodies, all of 
which contain much larger percentages, In the gland peptones 
(F, G, II,) the sulphur amounted to only 0*50, 0-ai and 0-57 per cent, 
respectively. The peculiarity of peptones in giving up a part of 
their sulphur when warmed with alkali, apparently stands in no direct 
connection with the percentage amount of snlphur. Indeed, solutions 
of the antipeptones G and H, of which the first possessed the lowest 
percentage of sulphur found, showed no browning with this test, 
and only a trace of it when solid particles of the peptone were heated 
with a concentrated Holution of alkali containing lead. But the gland 
peptone (F) not purified by phosphotungstic acid and with only 0’15 
per cent, of sulphur became slightly darkened in solution. On the 
other hand, the purest amphopeptone (B) with 0*7'/ per-cent, of sul¬ 
phur gave the reaction very faintly, while antipoptone 0 with 0*73 
per cent, ol sulphur gave it very plainly. Probably the reaction is 
not to be attributed to the peptones themselves, but proceeds from 
contamination with an easily decomposed substance containing sul¬ 
phur, whose removal still depends on chance. 

It may be assumed as completely proved that the rose or violet 
coloration, which the products of pancreatic digestion assume with 
bromine or chlorine water, is due to some special body and not to 
antipeptone* We had previously shown this to be the case with the 
antipeptone obtained by the action of trypsin /rom antialbumid, 
and have now also found in all antipeptones purified with phospho¬ 
tungstic acid, the absence of all color on addition of bromine water, 
either in large or small quantity. 
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Finally, not to overlook the most stnking reaction of po])toiios, 
we mention further the brilliant so-called biuret reaction which ih to 
be seen, if possible, still more intense in the purer peptones, what¬ 
ever their origin, than in those formerly used. 


Gomposiflon of the Peptones. 

For the sake of comparison we piesent in the following table the 
percentage composition of the various sainjdes of pej)tones, calculated 
on the ash-free substance. The ash found, consisting in every case 
of calcium, a little sodium, potassium, traces of barium and iron, car¬ 
bonic acid, phosj)hono acid and sulphuric acid, is placed at tlie 
foot of the columns. 
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The nature of the substance, which at present affords but little 
proof that we have to deal with a simple body and not a mix¬ 
ture of chemical bodies, places the greatest n^strlctions on tin* use of 
the above values, and only under such reserve is to b(* understood 
what is hereafter added. As regards the analysis of the single sub¬ 
stances, we are inclined to believe that only in aiujdiopoptono B, is 
there a difference in the percentage of carbon greater than the ordi¬ 
nary differences naturally to be expected m amorphous materials so 
difficult to prepare. 

Amphopeptone A, with the lowest percentage of carbon, has 
already been described as a mixture of fibrin-peptone and mucin- 
peptone. If we have succeeded in removing the latter, by using 
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purified pepsin, then the figures obtained from B and b may be con¬ 
sidered as representing the j&rst gastric peptone prepared free from 
albumose. The correspondence between the two, in siiite of the fact 
that by continued purification of b we succeeded in reducing the ash 
by more than 1 per cent., we think may be considered as groiindb for 
this ashuraption. In opiiosition therefore to tlie majority of pre¬ 
vious statements, including our own, wdiich as now easily understood 
referred to mixtures of albumose and peptones, there is to be noticed 
in pure amphopeptone about 1 per cent, lower content of carbon, 
about as much higher a percentage of nitrogen and 0*3-0-4 per cent, 
lower content of sulphur. 

With antipeptone, the variation from the previous results was 
less expected, for we are not inclined to believe that in our former 
long and thorough typsin digestions, any appreciable quantity of 
albumose remained and in the more recent ones, the precipitate pro¬ 
duced by ammonium sulphate was never abundant if the matter 
separated by boiling in a slightly acid solution was ))reviously 
removed. The difiereiicos found, however, might he readily explained 
by the fact that tlie ijurification of *the peptone had this time been 
more ooniplele, owing partly doubtless to the formation of the 
barium conij>ound, and partly also to the precipitation with phospho- 
tungstio acid. The content of carbon is seen to be about 1 per cent, 
lower, the content of sulphur likewise lower and the percentage of 
nitrogen decidedly higher, in one case as much as 4 per cent, more 
than before. The real reason for this difference in composition 
appears to us to lie in the use of much larger quantities of trypsin, 
which formerly was only possible by using large quantities of the 
gland substance, so that the fibrin-aniipeptone would naturally be 
obtained mixed with the gland peptone. It is well for the future 
that we know the composition of these gland peptones, for they 
differ essentially, in the low^er content of carbon (in one case 42*96 
per cent,), from all other pei)tones hitherto investigated. These 
bodies might bo pronounced troublesome intruders with the same 
right as the mucin-peptone arising from gastric digestioii, although 
we found in it, aside from the percentage composition, no reaction 
and no property which would serve to distinguish it from the other 
peptones. 

After these considerations, little stress can be laid on the differences 
between the compobition of pepsin and trypsin peptqiies. We have 
found, however, another difference which we will examine more 
closely. 
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Gleamge of the peptones. 

As already mentioned, Millon’s reaction appears very brilliant with 
amphopeptone, but more or less imperfectly with antipeptone. As 
the reaction is sure only under certain circumstances we have not 
neglected to perform it in every possible way, either by using the 
same concentration of solutions of the two peptones under exactly 
the same conditions, or by trying the most successful variations of the 
experiment for antipeptone. Thus it was found that the preparations 
0, D, E,and F, treated in a suitable way, gave an appreciable reaction, 
but in no case so that more than a dirty, generally orange red pre¬ 
cipitate was obtained. On the contrary, all trials with gland pep¬ 
tone purified with phosphotungstic acid, failed to give more than a 
simple yellow color. Since Millon’s reaction for albumin corresponds 
with the so-called Hoffmann’s test for tyrosin, and since with albu¬ 
min it probably depends on the separation of tyrosin by boiling 
with the acid solution of murcuric nitrate, if not by the formation of 
further decomposition products of tyrosin (hydroparacumaric acids) 
which likewise redden with the test, it might be liresumed that anti¬ 
peptone, in contrast to the amphopeptone of pepsin digestion, forms 
no tyrosin by cleavage. So far as the action of trypsin is concerned, 
this was already known, since the real difference between gastric and 
pancreatic peptones consists in the fact that only the former, when 
treated with trypsin, yield tyrosin together with leucin and other 
decomposition products—in our opinion because they contain hemi- 
peptone capable of further cleavage (together with antipeptone). 
It was also known to us, however, that antipeptone during cleavage 
with boiling sulphuric acid yields the aniiclo acids, and among them 
also tyrosin. Renewed investigations on this subject appeared called 
for now, since we thought ourselves in i)OSsession of much purer pre¬ 
parations of antipeptone. 

First, we established the possibility of decomposing with trypsin, 
amphopeptone entirely free irom albumose, A few hours’ digestion 
in a small test tube, of 1 gram of peptone in 10 c. c, of water, contain¬ 
ing 0*25 per cent, of sodium carbonate with a little thymol and a 
fragment of purified pepsin, sufficed for this purpose. By concen¬ 
trating the neutralized solution and boiling the residue witli alcohol, 
a decided residue was obtained in which balls of leucin and bundles 
of tyrosin were to be seen under the microscope without further 
preparation. The residue was also colored a beautiful violet with 
bromine water. We also sacrificed a large quantity of ampho¬ 
peptone to the same experiment and obtained the tyrosin pure (free 
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from ])eptone) and tebted it, both by JVIillon’R reaction and Piria’s 
test. Further, a few grams of the bann‘ ]>rei3aration were heated for 
several days with six times its weight of siilplmrie acid (2 :3 water), 
and after removing tlie acid with baritim hydroxide, tyrosiii and 
leucin weie found among the decomposition products. 

Antipeplone was now likewise submitted to the above treatment. 
The method of conducting this experiment with albuminous bodies 
which we have used successfully, even with 2-3 grams of substance, 
is as follows. The substance is placed in a small, strong flask stand¬ 
ing on ail asbestos plate, and five or six times the weight of sulphuric 
acid of the above mentioned strength is added and the mixture kept 
boiling as long as desired. The loss of water by evaporation is pre¬ 
vented by connecting to the neck of the flask a glass tube I metre 
long and 1 centimetre in diameter, so that the lower end cannot be 
closed by a drop of water. The n])per end of the tube is dra^m out 
to a capillary ]>oint and as it does not become warm at the top dur¬ 
ing the boiling of the fluid, all loss of water is prevented. 

To be as sure as possible, wo have treated the antipeptone in this 
manner for 48 hours. The contents of the flask were then much 
diluted with water, filtered from the sticky residue always present, 
made alkaline with a concentrated solution of barium hydroxide, the 
barium separated from the filtrate by sulphuric acid, after which the 
clear fluid was concentrated and allowed to crystallize. It is not 
advisable to remove the sulphuric acid with barium carbonate, since the 
latter is unavoidably used in excess, for it is very undesirable to have 
the barium precipitate unnecessarily increased in bulk, as the cleav¬ 
age products of albumin are diflicult to remove even with hot water. 
Further, the mixure is made alkaline by barium carbonate and 
soluble barium compounds always appear, which must bo removed 
by sulphuric acid in every case. 

In the strongly oonoeutratod solution finally obtained, in case 
leucin and tyrosin have really been formed, as with most albuminous 
bodies, their presence may be readily shown microscopically and 
after suituble separation of the mother liquor, or if necessary, after 
re-crystallization from dilute alcohol, their chemical reactions may 
likewise bo obtained. We have succeeded after this manner in showing 
the ]>resence of leucin always in antipeptone; tyrosin, however, only in 
a few cases, and even then only after repeated crystallization. When¬ 
ever tyi’osin occurred it was in exceedingly small quantities. From 
the antipeptones (gland peptones H and G) with W'hich Millog’s test 
had hitherto failed, tyrosin could not be obtained at all, and that 
Conn, Acajd., Tol. VII. 32 Nov., 1880, 
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tyrosin was really absent in this case was shown by the final exam¬ 
ination of the whole united residues by Hoffman’s test, which was 
absolutely negative, wdiile it appeared plainly with the products of 
the remaining antipeptoiies. 

Although wo do not wish to consider the behavior of the gland 
peptones as a criterion for antipoplone in general, still this result, 
united with the small amount of tyrosin obtained from the latter, 
seemed to call for further investigations concerning the decomposi¬ 
tion of those primary cleavage products of albumin related to the 
antipeptones, especially antialbumid. We began this extension of 
our work because during our treatment of the subject an article of 
Maly’s* appeared, in which he described a very interesting cleavage 
and oxidation product, obtained by treating albumin with potassium 
permanganate, which product possesses the essential proj>erties of the 
albumins, and yet on further decomposition docs not yield tyrosin. 
It is questionable, therefore, whether this property is not the one 
directly distinguishing the bodies of the anti-group from the pri¬ 
mary cleavage products of the albumins. 

A few preliminary experiments were made with samples of anti¬ 
albumid prepared by the action of boiling dilute suli)huric acid, both 
on fibrin and Thiry’s neutralization precipitate from egg-albumin, 
also with the antialbumid remaining from the digestion of fibnn 
with trypsin, and finally with a small neutralization precipitate 
of so-called parapeptone from an incomplete pepsin digestion of fibrin, 
which we regarded as antialbumose. After these experiments as a 
whole, had resulted contrary to our expectations, in that a moderate 
amount of tyrosin appeared after boiling the substance for a long 
time with sulphuric acid, we submitted to decomposition a pre})jira- 
tion from which we thought we could expect a decisive result. 
This preparation was an antialbumid from egg albumin, made in one of 
our former investigations as follows: White of egg freed from mem¬ 
brane, was coagulated by heat in an acid solution, the coaguluin fil¬ 
tered, thoroughly washed and then heated for a long lime at 100® C, 
with dilute srilplutrio acid, the residue filtered, washed thoroughly 
with water, dissolved in sodium carbonate, precipitated by neutraliz¬ 
ation, the precipitate dissolved in 0*2 per cent, hydrochloric acid and 
the antialbumid freed from all other other albuminoxis bodies by long 
continued digestion with pepsin. The antialbumid was then separated 
from the solution by neutralization, washed, dissolved in 0*5 per 

* Wiener Acad. Sitzungsher., xci, Abth, 5, February, 1885, 
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cent, sodium carbonate, warmed with trypsin at 40® C., and after the 
antialhumid liad paitially sepaiated as a jelly-like mass, it was 
tiltered and Trashed with ’water, finally with alcohol and ether. This 
piodiict could not pos&ihlj' contain any known albumin, alburaosc or 
peptone and undoubtedly formed the purest sample of antialbumid 
yet prepared. 

By decomposing this body with sulphuric acid, a residue was 
finally obtained which to our surprise gave but the slightest reaction 
for tyiosin with Millou’b and BofFniann’s test, with Piiia’s test no 
reaction whatever, and in spite of endeavors continued for weeks not 
a single crystal of tyrosin could be detected. Leucin was found in 
veiy small quantity and in addition there were seen large lustious 
balls of crystals of some nitrogenous substance, too &m«xll in quantity 
to be identified. 


Heidell)oit», ) 
New Ilavon, j 


Dtceuiboi, 18S5 



XVI. — On the dehydration ov in the Stomacti and 

Intestines, By B. IT. Ouittenden. 

In a series of interesting communications’^ On the physiology of 
the carbohydrates in the animal system,” Dr. F. W. Pavy has 
brought forward evidence to show that glucose, generally considered 
as the final product of amylolytio action, can be converted within the 
animal body into a product of less cupric oxide-reducing power; 
that there exists particularly iii the stomach and intestines of rabbits, 
a ferment which has a dehydrating action upon glucose or dextrose, 
transforming it into a body akin to maltose in reducing ])Ower. 

Hitherto, it has been generally supposed that the transformations 
which carbohydrates undergo in the animal system are iu the nature 
of gradual hydration changes, in which each step forward toward 
the final product is attended with the formation of bodies of in¬ 
creased cupric oxide-reducing power. Dr. Pavy’s results, however, 
would tend to show that transformations in the opposite directitm do 
occur and this notably in the stomach and intestines of rabbits. 

Dr. Pavy’s conclusions concerning this dehydration of glucose in 
the animal system, are based upon changes in the cupi'io oxide-reduo- 
ing power of the carbohydrate, after contact with portions of the 
stomach and intestines for short periods of time at 48*8® 0. It is a 
well known fact that the reducing power of pure glucose is not 
affected by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid, while under like treat¬ 
ment, mjiltose and similar bodies arc readily converted into glucose 
or into a body of like cupric oxide-reducing power, 

Dr. Pavy finds, as the result of a large number of experiments, 
that a solution of glucose or grape sugar, by more contact with the 
stomach and intebtiues of, a rabbit at 48*8® 0. is changed into a body 
of less cupric-oxide reducing power, and that by boiling with dilute 
sulphuric acid this product is carried back again into glucose. Thus, 
in one experiment, 0138 gram of glucose in contact with strips of 
stomach from a rabbit for one hour and a half at 48*8® C. showed, 
after removal of the dissolved albumin by boiling with sodium sul¬ 
phate, a reducing power calculated to the entire amount equivalent 
to only 0*080 gram of glucose; while after boiling with dilute sul- 




* Chemical News, 1884, vol ilix, pages 128, 140,165,162,112 and 183, 
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phunc acid (the solution containing two per cent. J the cupric 
oxide-reducing power was increased to the equivalent of 0’134 gram 
of glucose, or nearly equal to the amount started with. 

It is to he noticed in the experiment just quoted, that the cupric 
oxide-reducing power, heforeand aflor treatment with sulphuric acid, 
stand to each other in the proportion of 58 : 100, or in about the rela¬ 
tion of maltose (01) to glucose (100). In some experiments, how¬ 
ever, the reducing power before boiling with dilute acid, was so low 
as to warrant the belief that dextrins wore also foimed. This result 
is a type of many similar ones obtained by Pavy with the stomach 
and intestines from various animals and in no instance, in the case 
of rabbits at least, so far as reported, were negative results obtained. 

The discovery of such a dehydrating ferment, hitherto unsus¬ 
pected, appeared to be a matter of so much importance that experi¬ 
ments have been tried in this laboratory from time to time during 
the past two years, \vith the view of confirming in part at least some 
of Dr. Pavy’vS results. To our surprise, however, in no case, have 
we been able to obtain results corresponding to those of Pavy’s, 
altliough the animals experimented witli (rabbits and cats) were 
taken in various stages of digestion. We therefore record here, 
some of the results simply in the liope that some light may be thrown 
upon the cause of this discrepancy; or if, as may be, the ferment is 
not invariably present, some reason may be found for its constant 
absence in the tissues of the animals experimented with, and thus 
light be thrown upon the conditions which control its presence. 

The glucose used in the following experiments was a sample of 
crystallized anhydrous glucose presented to the laboratory by Dr, 
Arno Behr. The sugar was quite pure, as was ascertained by testing 
both its reducing power and specific rotary i)ower, and more import¬ 
ant still, was not at all afiected by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid. 
Tims 60 c. c. of a one pejr cent, solution of the glucose, mixed with 
sufficient 10 per cent, sulphuric acid to have the mixture contain two 
])er cent, of was boiled for one and one-half hours, the flask 

being connected with an inverted Liebig’s condenser to prevent con¬ 
centration. The solution was then neutralized, diluted to 100 o. c. 
and tested with Fehling’s solution according to the method of AHihn, 
25 0 . c. yielded 0*2414 gram of metallic copper, corresponding to 
0-1246 gram of glucose, wliereas the 25 c. c. of solution should have 
contained 0*1260 gram of sugar. Evidently then, the reducing 
power of the sugar is not affected by treatment with dilute acid. 

FirBt experiment —A rabbit in full digestion was killed, the atom- 
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aoh emptied of its contents and tlien divided into two longitudinal 
halves along the curvatures. One-half, after being cleansed, was 
finely divided and j^laced in a small beaker with 70 c. c. of water con¬ 
taining 0-200 gram of glucose. An C(|uivalent amount of the small 
intestine, similarly cleaned and divide<l, was placed in a second beaker 
in contact with 70 c, c. of water containing 0*150 gram of glucose. 
In both cases the entire walls, including nimeHlark and 
were taken, since Pavy has indicated that the converting principle is 
situated not on the surface of the mucous membrane, but in the deeper 
part. Tl)e two mixtures were then placed in a bath and warmed at 
48*8° C. for nearly two hours; after which they were boiled, crystals 
of sodium sulphate being added to aid the removal of the dissolved 
albumin. The individual filtrates and washings were concentrated 
and finally brought to a volume of 100 o. c. Of this, 25 c. c. were 
used to determine the cupric oxide-reducing power of the solution 
directly, while 50 c. o. of each solution were mixed with sufficient 
ten per cent, sulphuric acid to insure a content of two per cent, and 
then boiled for two hours, in connection with an inverted Liebig’s 
condenser to prevent concentration. The acid solutions were then 
neutralized, concentrated somewhat and finally brought back to a 
volume of 50 o. o. Following are the analytical results obtained 
with the two solutions, the reducing power being determined by 
Allihn’s gravimetric method.* 

STOKAOm 

а. Before treatment with sulphw ir acid, 

25 c. e. gave 0'0'74C gram OussO‘0381 gram dextrose xd=0-ir)24 gram doxtroao, 

S, After treatment with bulphnrk acid. 

25 c. c. gave 0 O'FZS gram On=:0*03'72 gram dextrose x Js=s0*1488 gram dextrose. 

INTISSTINE. 

rt. Before ineatiiient with ml;phuiic acid. 

25 0 . 0 . gave 0 0612 gram Ousss0-02(»3 gmm doxlroso x 1=0-1000 gram dextrose. 

б. After treatment with ^ntphmo arid, 

26 c. c, gave 0-0520 gram Cu=0*0209 gram dextrose x t=0-l()76 gram dextrose. 

Here, there is no evidence whatever that the glucose was affected 
by its two hours’ contact with the stomach and intestine of the rabbit 
at 48*8® 0., the temperature specified by Pavy as that best adapted 
for the reaction. Certainly the reducing power of the glucose solu¬ 
tion is essentially the same before and after treatment with sulphuric 

♦ Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Ohemie, 22. Jahrgang, p. 448 
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acid. Somewhat in accord with Pavy’s results, Iiowever, is the fact 
that while 200 milligrams of glucose wore introduced into the stom¬ 
ach mixture and 150 milligrams with the intostines, only 152*4 milli¬ 
grams were recovered from the former and 106 milligrams from the 
latter, although the residues after heating with sodium sulphate, were 
repeatedly and thoroughly washed with hot water. Assuming that 
this loss of sugar in the two cases is really duo to change of glucose 
into lower reducing bodies, the relative reducing power of the sugar 
before and after contact with the stomach and intestines would be 
100: 76*2 and 100:70*6 respectively. But if there had been any 
such change in reducing power, the treatment with sulphuric acid 
would certainly have indicated it. 

Second e,eperiment .—A rabbit in full digestion was killed and half 
of the stomach and a portion of the small intestine wore cleaned and 
finely divided. The stomach tissue was then heated at 48*8° C. for 
one and one-half hours, with 70 e. c. of water containing 0*200 gram 
of glucose and the portion of intestine for the same length of time, 
with a like amount of glucose. Treated then lu the same manner as 
the preceding solutions, the following results wore obtained: 

ST0MA(’1I. 

a. Bff07e Ueatmmi with add, 

25 0 c. ftave 0 OOUl gram Ou =0 04G0 gram dextrose x 4=0*1840 gram dextrose. 
h. After treatment with sulplmric acid, 

25 c c. gave 0 0882 gram Cu =0*0150 gram dextrose x IssO-lSOO gram dextrose. 

Intestine. 

a. Before treatment with sutplnirw mid, 

25 c. c. gavo 0*0()f)0 gram Ou =:0*0853 gram dextrose x 4=0*1412 gram doxtrose. 
h. After treatment with sulplmrw arid, 

2r> e c. gave 0*0726 gram Ou =0*0:173 gram dextrose x4=0 1434 gram dextrose. 

In this exp(M*iment, a larger amount of sugar was recovered in the 
case of the stomach tissue than in the preceding experiment, but in 
neither the stomach or intestine is there any evidence of change in 
the reducing ])ower tlie sugar before and after treatment with sul¬ 
phuric acid. In this connection it is to be remembered, that the only 
ground for belief in the existence of a dehydrating ferment in the 
stomach is the change, noticed by Pavy, in the reducing power of 
the sugar under the above method of treatment. Our method of 
treatment with sulphuric acid, moreover, both as to the length of 
time the'mixtures were heated and the strength of acid employed, was 
in accord with the method used by Pavy. In addition, the same 
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method of treatment was applied to a known solution of inalto^^e with 
satisfactory results, viz : a rapid and complete change into dextrose 
as attested by the proper proportional increase in reducing ])ower. 
Furthermore, we are led to infer irom Pavy’s results that the action 
of the ferment is to he s<‘en to the best advantage in the rabbit. 
Thus Pavy states/ that withoiit having made any precise compara¬ 
tive observations, ‘I am under the impiession that the stomach and 
the intestine of the rabbit act more energetically than the stomach 
and intestine of the other animals I have tried. It also appears to 
me that the stomach acts more energetically than the intestine, and 
in some instances I have noticed that the effect produced, has stood 
in relation to the amount of ferment material used.” Tlie Litter half 
of this statement would tend to indicate that the main reason for our 
not recovering all of tlie glucose is to ho found cither in a lack of 
sufficient washing of the tissue residue at the end of the expciinient, 
or else in a slight feniientation by which a ])ortiou ol the sugar 
might be decomposed ; for as is to be noticed in nearly all of the ex¬ 
periments recorded here, far less sugar is lost in the stomach than in 
the intestine, whereas if clue to change in reducing power from the 
action of a dehydrating ferment, the greatest loss, Pavy’s statemenl 
being correct, would be observed by contact with the stomach tissue. 
On the contrary, our lesults show greatest loss in the intestine, which 
if due to mechanical reasons w’^oiild bo naturally explained, since the 
glairy mass of tissue, even after boiling, affords mechanical obstacles 
to a thorough extraction. That this is doubtless the true explana¬ 
tion, in part at least, U evidenced by the fact that a portion of the 
stomach or intestine, previously boiled with water to destroy its 
vitality, yields results after the saimo order as those already given, 
except that the amount of sugar recovered is greater, as would nat¬ 
urally be expected since the tissue being already coagulated would 
not enclose the sugar so completely. Thus, on warming one-hall of a 
rabbits’ stomach, previously divided and boiled witli water, with 0'2i)0 
gram of glucose for two hours, there was reeo\ered 0*lt)U) gram of 
the glucose; while from a portion of the small intestine, likewise 
boiled and treated with the same amount of glucose, tliere was recov’'- 
ered only 0*1840 gram of the sugar. Furiliermore, fermentation of 
the sugar would naturally occur more quickly in the intestines than 
in the more compact stomach tissue. Be that as it may, the reduc¬ 
ing power of neither solution was affected by boiling with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid. 


* Oliemical Nows, vol. xlix, p 141. 
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Third e,rperitnent —A rabbit iu a condition of hunger was killed, 
the stomach divided longitudinally along the ourvatures, and ono-half 
after being cleaned and finely divided, was placed in contact with 
()*ii00 gram of glucose dissolved in 70 c. c. of water, and warmed at 
48*8® C. for one and one-half hours. The mixture ^vas then heated 
to boiling with the addition of some crystals of sodium sulphate, the 
tissue and coagulated albumin filtered off and the residue washed 
with about 300 c. c. of hot water. The fluid was concentrated, 
brought to a volume of 100 c. c. and then treated as in the preced¬ 
ing experiments. Following are the results obtained: 

Stomach. 

a. Befoye freafynmf with sulpitauc ami, 

26 c. c. gave 0*0834 gram On =r0*0426 gram dextrose x 1=0 ItOO giam dextrose. 
h. AJftr tieatmmi with snlphnin mul 

25 c. c. gave 0*0798 gram Cu =s0’0107 gram dextrose x is=0 1028 giam doxtroso. 

Here, as before, there is no evidence of any change in the charac¬ 
ter of the glucose; still in spite of the comparatively large volume 
of wash-fluid used, the sugar was not wholly recovered. 

Fourth exrpermmt —A cat killed in full digestion was employed 
in this exj)erimcnt. One-half of the stomach, finely divided, was 
placed in contact wdth 0*200 gram of glucose in 15 o. o. of water. A 
portion of the small intestine was also treated with a like amount of 
sugar, in the same manner. Both were warmed for three hours at 
48*8® 0., then treated by the same method as used in the preceding 
experiments. 

Stomach, 

а. Before treatment with mUphwric acid, 

2B 0 . c, gave 0*0879 gram Ou saO‘0449 gram dextrose x4=0 1796 gram dextrose, 
h. After treatimfvt with sviphwk add, 

26 c, c gave 0*0880 gram Ou = 0*0462 gram doxtrose x4ss:0*lrt08 gram dextroBO. 

IKTHSTXKSI. 

a Before treatment with sutphurk tmd 

26 c. c. gave 0*0008 gram Ou a=0*0342 gram dextrose x4=s!0*1308 gram rtextroso. 

б . * After ireaVnmt with erdphurk acid, 

25 c. c. gave 0*0684 gram Cu =0*0350 gram dextrose >c4=:0*1400 gram dextrose. 

Here again, there is no evidence whatever of any change in the 
reducing power of the sugar solution. 

Pavy has also pointed out that the stomach and intestine of the 
rabbit, as well as of other animals, have a transformative action on 
saccharose as well as on dextrose. The transformative energy how- 
Trans. Conn. Aoau, Tol. TTT. 38 Kov., 1886. 
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ever of the intestine, is much greater in this case than that of the 
stomach; which, according to Pavy, accounts for the early discovery 
by Bernard of the well known action of the intestine on cane sugar. 
Bernardsn])posed dextrose to be formed, but Pavy sliows tliat maltose 
or a body resembling maltose in reducing j)r()portios, is the usual 
product and that glucose or dextrose is formed only in the presence 
of considerable ferment. The ferment which produces this change, 
unlike the ferment which acts upon glucose, is situated on the surface 
of the mucous membrane and thus frequently the contents of the 
stomach are likewise found to possess transformative power. 

Mfth enr2oe7'im€7it. —A rabhit with stomach partially filled with 
food was killed, the stomach rinsed with water, then minutely divided 
and separated into two equal parts. One portion was })laeed in con¬ 
tact with 0'195 gram of glucose in 16 c. c. of water, while the other 
portion was mixed with a like amount of pure saccharose, also in 75 
c. c. of water. A portion of the small intestine was likewise finely 
divided and one portion placed in contact with OT05 gram of glucose 
in 75 c. c. of water and the other portion with 0'2()0 gram of saccha¬ 
rose dissolved in 75 c. o. of water. All four mixtures were warmed at 
48’8® C. for two hours, then heated to boiling with the addition of 
sodium sulphate and finally each brought to a volume of 100 c. c. 
26 c. 0 . of the saccharose solution, which had been in contact with 
the stomach tissue, gave no reduction whatever with Folding’s solu¬ 
tion. 25 c, 0 . of the saccharose-intestine solution, however, gave 
0*0726 gram Cu, equivalent to 0*0871 gram dextrose. 

With the glucose solutions, the following results wore obtained; 

Stomach, 

a. JBefim irfiopfnmt w%ih svlphnric acid. 

25 c. c. gave 0*0006 gram Ou =0*0462 gram doxtroso x 4=0*1 H18 gram doxtroso. 

b. After treatment with mlplmrk anV/. 

26 0 . 0 , gave 0*0889 gram Ou =0*0451 gram doxtroso x4sa:0*lH10 gram doxtroso. 

Intestutr. 

f a. Before treatment witfi sulpJmric ncid. 

25 c. c. gave 0*0tl2 gram Cu =0*0364 gram dextrose x 4 =0*1466 gram dextrose. 
h. After treatment uoitk stUphwic add. 

25 c. c. gave 0*0689 gram Cu ss0*0353 gram dextrose x 4=0*1412 giam dextrose. 

With glucose, the same results are to be observed hero as in the 
precseding experiments; the only variations in reducing power, before 
and after treatment with sulphuric acid, being such as would come 
within the ordinary limits of error. In one single case, a transforma- 
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tioii of RaccliaroRC was noticed when the sugar solution was warmed 
for two hours with a iKirtiou of stomach tissue from a rabbit killed 
in full digestion. The reduction witli Feliling’s solution was quite 
strong. 

With glucose, however, many experiments have been tried in addi¬ 
tion to those given above, and invariably with the same negative 
I'osult. The conditions of the experiments, moreover, are in many 
oases identical with those of Pavy’s except in the method of deter¬ 
mining reducing power. There seems, therefore, to be no plausible 
explanation of the results obtained, other than that in the above 
experiments there was no dehydrating ferment present. Pavy states 
that the ferment in (piestion, or rather “the active principle con¬ 
cerned in the transformation of glucose is susceptible of being de¬ 
stroyed by the agency of gastric digestion,” so that there is the pos¬ 
sibility of such destructive action having taken place in the stomacli 
of the animals experimented with. It is further stated, however, 
that the converting principle is situated in the underlying portion of 
the mucous membrane, so that destruction could hardly be expected, 
except perhaps in the slow self-digestion occurring after death. Cer- , 
tainly, the carefully rinsed tissue could not have retained sufficient 
gastric juice to affect the results. Furthermore, such decomposition 
would apply only to the stomach mixture and not to the intestines, 
unless sufficient proteolytic ferment from the pancreatic juice should 
adhere to the walls of the intestines to exert destructive action; but 
in the last experiment given, it is to be noticed that the saccharose 
ferment, which is presumably equally sensitive, showed vigorous 
action while the glueosc was unaffected. 

It seems strange, therefore, if such a dehydrating ferment is norm¬ 
ally present in the alimentary tract, that we have not been able to 
obtain some tangible evidence of its presence, either in the stomach 
or intCHtuies. 

Since the above was wiitten, the writer has noticed that M. 
Ogdta,* experimenting with dogs, has also been unable to confirm 
Pavy*s results, both in the dehydration of glucose and in Ae inver¬ 
sion of saccharose. 


*Soo .Tahresberidit Xiir Thiercheraie, xv, 276. 





XVII.—OF lIllxVNIirM SaLIS on THE A^^Y^.OLYTIO 
A('ti()N of Saliva and the Pkoteolytk’ Action of Pepsin 
ANJ) Trypsin. By R. IT. Cnn’TwNDKN and M. T. Hutch¬ 
inson, Pii.B. 

Little is known regarding the pliysiological, or even toxical action 
of the uranium salts. In 1825, Gtnelin* reported upon the results of 
some experiments on the toxic action of uranic nitrate, hut aside 
from the work done at that time, little is known regarding the action 
of uranium. It -is our purpose, therefore, to carry out in this Lab¬ 
oratory, as opportunity olfors, a series of experiments on the physio¬ 
logical and toxical action o( uranium salts, and we have commenced 
the w^ork by endeavoring to ascertain the influence of the above salts 
oil the amylolytic and [)rotoolytie action of the ferments occurring in 
the digestive fluids of the body. In this connection we wish to ex¬ 
press our obligations to Professor II. Carrington Bolton, of Trinity 
College, for his kindness in supplying us with an abundance of 
chemically pure uranium compounds. 

1 . Infinetice on the am\fhlyth action of mlim. 

The method employed in determining the extent of amylolytic 
action was much the same as that previonslyf used by one of us, 
except that the amouuta of reducing substances formed under the 
different conditions of the experiments, were determined voluraetri- 
cally by FehliiigV solution, instead of by Allihn’s gravimetric 
mctliod. The experiments were made in series, in which one diges¬ 
tion of i*ach series served as a control for comparison. 

The volume of each digestive mixture was 100 c. c. and contained 
1 gram of perfectly pure potato starch, ]>rcviously boile<l with a por¬ 
tion of the water, 10 c. c. of a diluted neutral saliva and a given per¬ 
centage of the uranium salt to be experimented with. The mixtures 
were then warmed at 40® C. for 30 minutes, at the end of which 
time, further ferment action was stopped by heating the solutions to 
boiling. The saliva employed in the experiments was human mixed 
saliva, freshly collected, Altered and made as neutral as possible with 
0*2 per cent, hydrochloric arid, then diluted with water in the pro- 

* Kdiub. Med. Surj?, (-laz., xxvi., 1B6. 
f Studies from this Laboratory, voL i, 1884-5, p. 2 and 53, 
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portion of 1 : 5. Hence, each digestive mixture contained 2 c. c. of 
undiluted saliva. 

The amount of reducing substances, which for the sake of oonven- 
ienoG are calculated as dextrose, were, as already mentioned, deter¬ 
mined volumetrically and from the data so obtained, the percentage 
of starch converted was likewise calculated. 


Unmyl nitrate. 

With this salt the following results were obtained : 

Relative 

Starch converted. amylolytic action 
37*21 per cent. 100*0 

36*74 98*7 

34*85 93.6 


Total amount 
reducing bodies. 

0*4133 gram. 

0*4083 
0*3873 

0*3698 33*28 89*4 

0*3612 82*50 87*3 

0*8181 28*17 75*5 

The inhibitory action of the ui*anyl salt is plainly manifest in 
these results. A second series of experinientSj with still larger per¬ 
centages of uranyl nitrate, show the retarding action still more 
plainly. 

Total amount Relative 

UOa(lir 03 )a + 6HaO. reducing bodies. Starch converted. amylolytio action. 


COiCNOsb + eHA 
0 

0*0001 per cent. 
0*0008 
0*0005 
0*001 
0*003 


0*001 per cent. 
0*002 
0*008 
0*004 
0*005 
0*008 


0*4066 gram. 

0*4000 

0*3880 

0*3034 

0*2545 

0*1550 

trace. 


Starch converted. 

36*59 per cent. 100*0 

36*00 98*3 

84*92 95*4 

27*30 74*6 

22*90 62*3 

13*99 38*2 


The largest percentage of the salt used (0*008 per cent.), is seen to 
almost entirely prevent the action of the ferment, thus showing how 
extremely sensitive the salivary ferment is to the action of this salt. 
Comparing the two series of experiments, it is seen further, that a 
given percentage of the salt, say 0*001 }>er cent,, is much more active 
in one case than in the other, indicating that the action of the salt is 
not constant This is undoubtedly true to a limited extent. The 
action of a given percentage of the salt is constant only under like 
conditions. In the above series of experiments, the saliva is different 
in the two oases, and the real explanation of the difference in aotiou 
is to be sought for in the amount of proteid matter contained in the 
saliva. Undoubtedly the retarding action of the uranium salt is 
checked, in part at least, like that of mercuric chloride,* by the 


* Studies from this Laboratory, 1884*86, 71. 
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proteid matter of the saliva. Uranium is a well-known precipitant of 
albuminous matter and hence the larger the amount of albumin and 
globulin contained in the saliva, the weaker the retarding action of 
the uranium salt. Previous experiments have hhowii that saliva 
varies somewhat from day to day in its content of proteid matter, as 
well as in the amount of ferment, and although the former difficulty 
is obviated as much as possible by diluting the saliva, still this point 
must be borne in mind in making comparisons of the different series 
of experiments. 

Uranyl acetate. 

This salt appeared somewhat more inhibitory in its action than the 
nitrate, due possibly to its greater acidity The two following series 
show the extent of action : 



Total amount 


Relative 

UO.(C,H,Oa)2 + H.O. 

reducing bodies. Starch eouverted. 

amylolytic action. 

0 

0*4049 gram. 

36*44 per cent. 

100*0 

0*001 per cent. 

0*2805 

20*74 

56*9 

0*003 

0*1698 

15*28 

41*9 

0*003 

trace. 



0 

0*4032 

86*28 

100*0 

0*0008 

0*4831 

38*97 

107*8 

0*0005 

0*8333 

29*89 

83*4 

0*0008 

0*8193 

28*89 

79*6 

0*0010 

0*3883 

25*93 

71*4 

The presence of 0*008 per cent, of the salt almost entirely stops the 

action of the ferment, while 0*0003 

per cent, decidedly increases 

amylolytic action. 

This latter influence is similar to that exerted by 

many other metallic salts in very small fractions of one per cent;, and 
is doubtless to bo attributed, in part, at least, to the stimulating 

action of the acid-protoids formed. 

or in p*art, as 

suggested by 

Duggan,* to a more complete ucuiralization ol the digestive fluid. 


Ammonio uranous sulphate. 


With this salt the following results 

wore obtained: 



Total uiumiiit 


Relative 

8014 IlaO. 

reducing bodies. Starch convoi tedj 

amylolytic action, 

0 

0*3384 gram. 

80*45 ])er cent. 

100*0 

0*0003 

0*3935 

35*41 

<16*3 

0*0005 

0*8798 

84-18 

113*3 

0*0008 

0*8568 

80*40 

99*8 

0*001 

0*8550 

80*28 

99*4 

0*003 

0-3951 

36*55 

87*3 

0-003 

0*0805 

7*34 

38*7 


^fcJoo Amor. Ohom Jour, vol viSi, p. 211, 
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Here there is to be seen both stimulating and iiilnbitory action, 
both quite pronounoecl; and further, the salt is perfectly neutral, so 
that such action as is exerted must be due to the salt itself. 


amnh* mlphafe. 


This salt, which like the preceding was exactly neutral to test 

papers, shows both stimulating and retarding action, but in extent 

somewhat smaller than that of the iiranous salt. Following are the 

results obtained: 





Totil amount 


Relative 

UOaSOi + Na^ROi. 

rocUicing: bodiob. t^Urch coiivertod 

<imylolytic act ion. 

0 

0*4049 gram. 

36*44 per cent. 

100*0 

0*0003 per cent. 

0*4100 

36*90 

101*3 

0-0005 

0*4000 

86*00 

98*8 

0-0008 

0*4100 

36*9(5 

101-3 

0*001 

0*4117 

37*05 

101*7 

0*002 

0*2530 

33-77 

63*5 

0*003 

0*2000 

18*00 

49*4 

0*005 

trace. 




Fotmdo nntnic 

ojcyehlorkh. 


UOaOl, -f-aiCOl 

Total amount 


Relative 

+ 2H90. 

reducing bodies. Starch converted. 

aniylolytic action. 

0 

0*4038 gram. 

36*36 per cent. 

100*0 

0*0005 per cent. 

0*3951 

35*55 

98*0 

0*0008 

0*4016 

36*14 

99*6 

0*001 

0*4083 

36*74 

101*3 

0*003 

0*1881 

16*98 

46*6 

0*008 

0-1073 

9*65 

36*6 

0*005 

trace 



This salt had an acid reaction and 

its retarding ejects arc scon to 

be somewhat more 

pronounced than 

that of the two 

preceding neu- 

tral salts. 





Aynmonio umnia citrate. 



Total amount 


Rohitivo 

(NHOsOeHaOT. 3 

reducing bodies Sturch couvertod. 

aniylolytic action 

0 

0*4135 gram. 

37*21 per cent. 

100*0 

0*0003 per cent, 

0*4298 

38*68 

103*9 

0*0005 

0-4016 

36*14 

97*1 

0-0008 

0-4049 

36*44 

97*9 

0*001 

0*3873 

34*85 

93*6 

0-003 

0*4016 

86*14 

97*1 

0-003 

0*8843 

33*36 

89*6 
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(ITO J i(Cf,Hr ,07 )2 > 1 - Total amount 
(N'IIj),OfUrO-. retluonift hotlics. 

0 0*4117 j^ram. 

0*004 mil. 0*2378 


0*005 0*2144 

0*006 0*2316 

0*007 0*1845 

0*008 0*1765 

0*010 trace 


.11 (‘li convcitod. 

Relative 

amylolytic .actiou. 

37*05 per cent. 

100*0 

21*40 

51*7 

10*29 

52*0 

21*39 

37*7 

16*60 

44*8 

15*88 

42*8 


The action of tliifc salt is mainly a restraining one, but the action 
is pronounced only with the larger percentages. 

As to the way in which these uranium salts diminish the ainylolytic 
action of the ferment, we cannot say detinitely. What has previously* 
been written regarding the action of other metallic salts, under like 
conditions, is doubtless true here. Loss of amylolytic power is due 
in part, no doubt, to partial direct destruction of the ferment, as 
well as to change in the reaction of the fluid. Coupled with this 
destructive action, however, there must be in addition something in 
the mere jiresence of these salts, dependent on chemical constitution, 
that controls the action of the ferment. 

The following table shows the relative acceleration and retardation 
of the various salts, compared with their respective controls expressed 
as 100. 


2. Injfnence on the proteolytic action of pepsMiydrochlorio acid. 
The influence of uranium salts on the proteolytic action of pepsin- 
hydrochloric acid, was determined by ascertaining the amount of 
flbriu digested or dissolved in a given time, by a definite volume of 
a standard, artificial gastric juice, in the presence of varying amounts 
of the uranium salts. The gastric juice was made by dissolving 10 
c.c. of a glycerin extract of pepsin in one litre of 0*2 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, ''J'’he volume of each digestive mixture was 60 o.c.; 
composed of 25 ac. of the above mentioned artificial gastric juice 
and 25 c,c. of 0*2 per cent, hydrochloric acid, containing the neces¬ 
sary amount of uranium salt. The proteid material consisted of 
purified fibrin, coarsely powdered and dried at 100® C. One gram of 
fibrin was used in each experiment. The digestive mixtures were 
wanned at 40® C. for one hour and then the undissolved residue was 
oolleoted on weighed filters and finally dried at 100-110® 0. until of 
constant weight. The amount of fibrin dissolved is taken as a meas¬ 
ure of the proteolytic action. 


*See Studies from this Ijaboraloiy, vol. i, 1884-6, pp. 70-76. 

Trans. Oonn. Aoad,, Von, VIL 34 Iffov., 1886 
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Following are the results obtained with the various salts: 


Uranyl nitrate. 


ITO,(NO,). hOlIjO. 1 

Lriidii»este<l ro'^idue. 

Fibrin digested. 

Jlolati\o 

proteolytic action. 

0 

0*1353 gram. 

86*47 per cent. 

100*0 

0*025 per cent. 

0*1305 

86*35 

99*8 

0*050 

0*1378 

86*22 

99*7 

0*100 

0*2397 

76*03 

87*9 

0*300 

0*5003 

49*97 

57*8 

1*000 

0*0638 

33*62 

88*8 

UOflCUalTaOa)!, 

+ HaO. 

Uranyl acetate. 

Undigested residue. Fibrin digested. 

Relative 

proteolytic action. 

0 

0*1453 gi*am. 

85*47 per cent. 

100*0 

0*025 per cent. 

0*1581 

84*19 

98*5 

0*050 

0*1867 

81*33 

95*1 

0*100 

0*2052 

79*48 

92*9 

0*500 

0*7507 

24*93 

29*2 

1*000 

1*0050 

0 

0 


It is to be noticed hero, that the retarding action of the acetate, as 
with saliva, is far greater than the nitrate, a fact which is doubtless 
dependent in this case on the nature of the acid united with the ura¬ 
nium. Further, it is to be noticed, that the action of uranyl sulphate 
falls about midway between the action of the nitrate and acetate. 
These facts a<*cord with views pi’eviously* expressed, and show 
plainly tliat the extent of the retarding action of salts in general is 
dependent in part, on the liberation of the acid of the salt and the 
iUyei^the pomr of the pep8in-^ec/<? formed. Experiments have shown 
that nitric acid of appropriate strength, united with pe])sin, is about 
four-fifths as active as hydrochloric acid, while sul})hurio acid is only 
a little more than one-fourth as active as hydrochloric of the same 
strengtli and that acotio acid is practically inactive. Hence, the 
base being the same, acetates, citrates, and other salts, the achls of 
which are not capable of working with pe])sia will most readily retard 
gastric digt'stion. This view being correct, uranyl nitrate, sulphate 
and acetate should retard gastric digestion in just such relative pro¬ 
portion as our experiments show they actually do. 

Studios from this Laboratory, 1884-85, p. 94-95, 
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Tlrmiyl mlphate. 

• 




Relative 

UOaSOi +;ni 20 . Undigoslod residuo. 

Fibrin dig(‘Bted. | 

,>rofcnolytic action. 

0 

0*1822 gram. 

81 *68 per c(»ui. 

100*0 

0*025 per cent. 

0*2545 

74*55 

91*3 

0*050 

0*2(«3 

73*27 

89*7 

0*100 

0*2155 

(58*45 

83*8 

0*500 

0*6084 

89*16 

47*9 

1*000 

0*8225 

17*75 

21*7 


Ai/imonio nranous ^idphate. 


usOi+(Ntr0iSOi 



Relative 

+ lIjO. Undigohted residue. 

Fibrin digested. 

proteolytic action. 

0 

0*1838 gi*am. 

81*67 per cent. 

lOO-O 

0*025 per cent. 

0 2a59 

71*41 

87*4 

0*050 

0*3143 

68*57 

83*9 

0*100 

0*3742 

6*258 

76*6 

0*500 

0*9118 

8*87 

10*8 

1*000 

1*0070 

0 

0 

A comparison of the action of the two last salts, 

shows plainly 

that the ammonio 

uranous compound has a far greater inhibitory 

action than the simple uranyl sulphate. 



Ammonio uranio citrate. 


(ITO,MOeiXeO,)a 



Relative 

+ (NH OdOeHsOi. 

Undigested residue. 

Fibrin digested. 

proteolytic action. 

0 

0*1747 gram. 

82*58 per cent. 

100*0 

0*025 per cent. 

0*1795 

82*05 

99*4 

0*050 

0*2102 

78*98 

95*7 

0*100 

0*2180 

78*20 

94*7 

0*500 

0*9055 

9*45 

11*1 

1*000 

0 

0 

0 


Sodio ffranic 

sulphate. 


irOaS 04 +NaaHO» 



Relative 


UudigoHtod robiduo. 

Fibrin digostod 

prolcolylic action. 

0 

0*262i gram. 

73*76 per (jont. 

100*0 

0*025 per cent. 

0*2660 

73*;34 

09*4 

0*050 

0*3688 

68*12 

85*5 

0*100 

0*4438 

55-62 

75*6 

0*500 

0*8131 

19*69 

26*7 

1*000 

0*9891 

1*09 

1*5 


In the two last series, the ammonio uranic citrate is noticeable for 
not causing a gradual diminution in the proteolytic action of the 
ferment; but on the contrary, it gives rise to a sudden and rapid fall¬ 
ing off in proteolytic action, when a certain percentage of the salt is 
added^ The same thing is to be noticed in the case of the uranyl 
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acetate and the reason doubtless lies in the fact that the acid in these 
two salts is wholly incapable of forming an active compound with 
pepsin, and thus when a percentage of the salt is added sufficient to 
xiso up all oC the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice, digestive 
action comes to a full stop. 


U 0301 a + 2KC1 
+ 2HaO. 

Potassio ur/tnic o.^ychlonde. 

Relative 

Undigested rt»&iduo. Fibrin digostod. proteolytic action 

0 

0*8003 gram. 

69*37 per cent. 

100*0 

0*033 per cent. 

0*3473 

75*38 

108*0 

0*050 

0*2133 

78*77 

113*5 

0*100 

0*3333 

74*68 

107*6 

0*800 

0*3648 

78*53 

103*9 

0*500 

0*3378 

64*33 

93*5 


.With this salt, unlike any of the preoo<ling, there is to be seen a 
direct stimulating action on the ferment. Only in the presence of 0*6 
per cent, of the salt is there any retarding effect produced. This 
naturally suggests that possibly ui*anium per se, at least in small 
fractions of a per cent., has really a stimulating effect on ferment 
action, but that owing to its combination with acids, in the forma¬ 
tion of salts, its apparent effects in the case of pepsin-byclrochloric 
acid are those due to combination of the normal acid of the gas¬ 
tric juice and liberation of the acid of the uranium salt. In this 
way only, can wo explain the noticeable difference in action of 
the oxychloride and the other uranium salts. Thus 0’6 per cent, of 
the former causes but slight diminution in proteolytic action, while 
with all the other salts, the same percentage causes on an average, a 
diminution in proteolytic action of at least 50 per cent. This would 
apply, of course, only to small percentages of uranium, for larger 
amounts of oxychloride would cause the formation of an indigestible 
uranium-albumin compound. 

Here, however, as in the case of all the salts, the action of any 
given percentage is constant only under definite conditions. Dimin¬ 
ish the amount of ferment, for example, and the amount of dissolved 
proteid matter consequent thereto, and then the retarding action of 
the same percentage of uranium salt will be correspondingly in¬ 
creased. 

This is well illustrated in the following series of experiments with 
potassio uranic oxychloride. Using the same percentages of salt as 
employed in the preceding series, with the >same strength of acid, 
but with onlv half the same content of pepsin extract, and thefol* 
lowing results were obtained; 
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RolatiV(‘ 

Uranium salt Undigested residue. Fibrin digested. proteolytic action 
0 0‘16r)2gram. 83*48 per cent. 100*0 

0*035 percent. 0*1983 80*18 90*0 

0*050 0*2193 78*08 93*5 

0*100 0*2569 74*31 89*2 

0*300 0*3486 65-14 78*0 

Increasing the percentages of the oxychloiide still further, either 
with this strength of pepsin or the preceding, and there is seen a 
gradual diminution in the action of the ferment. Compared, how¬ 
ever, with the action of the preceding salts, retardation is seen to 
he quite slow; thus even 2*0 per cent, causes a diminution of pro¬ 
teolytic action amounting to only 60 per cent. 

The following table of comparisons shows the relative acceleration 
and retardation of the various salts compared with their respective 
controls expressed as 100. 


Table showing relative Proteolytic Action. 


Percentage of Salts. 

0*026 

0*05 

0*1 

0*3 

0*5 

1*0 

3.0 

Uranyl nitrate. 

99*8 

1 

99*7 

87*9 


57*8 

88-8 

.... 

Uranyl acetate. 

98*6 

96*1 

92*9 


29.3 1 

0 

- 

Uranyl sulphate. 

91*3 

89*7 

88-8 

.... 

47-9 

3*17 


Axnmonio uranous sulphate. 

87*4 

83*9 

76*6 

1 

10*8 

0 

- 

Sodio uranic sulphate. 

99*4 

85*5 

76*6 


36*7 

1*5 


Ammonio uranic citrate ... 

99*4 

95*7 

94*7 


11*4 

0 


Potassio uranic oxychlo-1 

108*0 

118*6 

107*6 

IOS'9 

93*5 


- 

ride.is 

96*0 

93*5 

1 89 2 : 

78-0 

81*0 

66*3 

49*4 


In retarding proteolytic action, the uranium salts act in part hy 
combining with the proteid matter to he digested, lorming a uranium- 
albumin compound, which is indigestible. Further, in a solution at 
all concentrated, the uranium salt is liable to precipitate mechanic¬ 
ally a portion or all of the pepsin along with the albuminous matter. 
In addition to this, however, retardation is also due, as already ex¬ 
pressed, to liberation of the acid of the salt hy the hydrochloric acid 
of the gastric juice and to the subsequent formation of a pepsin-acid 
only partially, or not at all, capable of digestive action. 
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3. Influence on the proteolytic action of trypsin. 

The method employed in determining the extent of proteolytic ac 
tion in this ca&e was much the same as in the preceding. The trypsin 
solution was made as neutral as possible and was prepared from dried 
ox pancreas, previously extracted with alcohol and ether; 20 grams 
dry pancreas, extracted with 200 c.c., OT per cent, salicylic acid and 
ultimately diluted to 1 litre. A little thymol was added to prevent 
decomposition. 50 c.c. of the trypsin solution were used in each ex¬ 
periment, together with 1 gram of prepared fibrin and the necessary 
amount of uranium salt. 

The first experiment was tried with uranyl nitrate, the mixtures 
being warmed at 40® C. for six hours. Following are the results: 


CJOflCNOaja + CIIaO. 

Undigested residue. 

Fibrin digested. 

Eelative 

proteolytic action. 

0 

0*2927 gram. 

70*73 per cent. 

100*0 

0*010 per cent. 

0*3328 

66*72 

94*3 

0*025 

0*3460 

65*40 

92*4 

0*050 

0*4198 

58*02 

82*0 

0*100 

0*5004 

49*06 

70*6 

0*500 


0 

0 

With this salt retarding action is seen to be gradual up to a certain 

point, and then suddenly all ferment action ceases. 


X.TO3(0aITiO3)3 
+ II 9 O, 

Uranyl acetate. 

Undigested residue. Fihrin digested. 

Relative 

proteolytic action. 

0 

0*4234 gram. 

57*66 per cent. 

100‘0 

0*010 per cent 

0*4591 

54*09 

93*8 

0*025 

0*5460 

45*40 

78*7 

0*050 

0*6094 

89*06 

67*7 

0*100 

0*8173 

18.27 

31*6 

0*500 


0 

0 


This series of experiments was warmed at 40® C. for about five 

bom's. The inhibitory action of the salt is seen to be more pro¬ 
nounced than that of the nitrate; indeed, there is to be seen here, 
the same difference in action noticed in the case of the amylolytio 
ferment. 


Uranyl sulphate. 

With this salt, under exactly the same conditions of time and 
temperature as the preceding, the following results were obtained: 
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TTOaSO 1 + 3HaO. V ndigostecl robidiie. 
0 0*3790 Ki’ain. 

0*010 per cent. 0*3863 

0*025 0*5023 

0*050 0*0066 

0*100 0*8083 

0*500 - 


Rolativo 

Fibrin diqo'itod. protoolytio action. 

02*10 per cent. 100*0 

01*37 98*8 

49*77 80*1 

30*34 03*3 


19*17 30*0 

0 0 


These results are seen to accord almost exactly with the preceding 
and show that hotii salts have an action on this ferment much more 
pronounced than on pepsin-hydrochloric acid. 


Am)fionio uranouB sulphate. 


U(RO0 + (NH;)a 
SO 1 + HaO 

Undigested residue. 

Fibrin digested. 

Rolntivo 

proteolytic .ictiou. 

0 


0*4025 gram. 

59*75 i^er cent. 

100*0 

0*010 per cent. 

0*4031 

59*69 

99*7 

0*025 


0*4229 

57*71 

96*4 

0*050 


0*4824 

51*76 

86*6 

0*100 


0*5743 

42*57 

72*9 

0*500 


— 

0 

0 



i^odio uranic sulphate. 


U0aS04+NaaS04 




Rolativo 

+ 2HaO« 

Undigested residue. 

Fibrin digested. 

proteolytic action. 

0 


0*3261 gram. 

67*89 per cent. 

100*0 

0*010 per cent. 

0*3414 

65*86 

97*4 

0*025 


0*3588 

64*12 

94*8 

0*050 


0*3961 

60*39 

89*5 

0*100 


0*4462 

55*88 

82*1 

0*500 


— 

0 

0 



jhmionio uranic citrate. 


(lT0a)j(04H40,)9 




Rolativo 

+(NU0aO«H6Ot. 

Undigested residue. 

Fibrin digostod. 

ptoloolytic action. 

0 


0*8955 gi*am. 

60*45 per cent. 

100*0 

0*010 per cent. 

0*4984 

50*66 

83*8 

•• 0*025 


0*5282 

47*18 

78*0 

0*050 


0*6618 

33*82 

55*9 

0*100 


0*7705 

22*95 

37*8 

0*500 


0*7168 

28*32 

46*8 



JPotassio uranic 

oxychloride. 


UOa01a+ 2K01 




Relative 

4* 2HaO. 

Undigested residue. 

Fibrin digested. 

proteolytic fiction. 

0 


0‘4284gram. 

56*76 per cent, 100*0 

0*010 per cent. 

0‘4498 

65*02 

96*4 

0*025 


0-6294 

47*76 

82*8 

0*060 


9-9629 

48*71 

75*9 

0*100 


0-7087 

29*18 

60*8 

0*600 



0 

0 
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With the exception ot* ammonio uranic citrate, the four last salts 
experimented with, show about the same degree of inhil)itory action; 
the citrate, however, appears less pronounced in its action than the 
others. As to the manner in which the uranium salts retard the 
j)roteolytic action of the pancreatic ferment, it is probable that the 
main explanation is to be found in the power possessed by the former 
of combining with proteid matter in general; combining with 
and rendering indigestible the albuminous material added to the 
digestive mixture and perhaps precipitating, or oven destroying, the 
ferment itself. Further, the reason why certain sails appear less 
active than others is perhaps to be found in the fact that "in the pre- 
ci[)itation of albuminous matter by uranium salts, the uranium com¬ 
bines directly with the proteid matter, thus liberating the acid of 
the salt; and as trypsin is inactive in the presence of free mineral 
acids, and only partially active in the i>rehcnce of comhincd acids 
(combined with proteids), it follows that an organic salt, such as 
a citrate, would naturally be less active as a retanling agent, than 
the nitrate or .sulphate. 

The following table shows the relative retardation of the various 
salts expressed in terms of relative proteolytic action: 


Table showing belattve Proteolytic Action. 


Percentage of Salts. 

0-01 

0-035 

0-05 

0-1 

0-5 

Umnyl nitrate. 

94*3 

92-1 

82-0 

70-6 

0 

Uranyl acetate. 

93*8 

.78-7 

67.7 

31-6 

0 

Uranyl sulphate. 

98‘H 

80-1 

63-3 

30-8 

0 

Ammonio uranous sulphate - .... 

99-7 

96-4 

86-6 

72-9 

0 

Sodio uranic sulphate -. ^. 

97-4 

94-8 

89-5 

82-1 

0 

A inmonio uranic citrate. 

83-8 

78*0 

55*9 

37-8 

4C-8 

Potasbio uranic oxychloride. 

95’4 

82-8 

75-9 

50-8 

0 


It is thus seen that uranium salts, in the main, like most other 
metallic salts, exert a decided retarding influence on the action of the 
digestive ferments. 


Trans. Conn. Acad., Yol. YU. 
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OltOANB AND TlSSUEb OK TIIK BODY, UNDKR VARYIN<; OONDlTfONS. 

By E. It. CiinTENDEN aud Joseph A. Biakr, B.A., 

Orfila, many years ago, })roved that salts of antimony, like the 
salts of other metallic poisons, are «abRorl>ocl and can be dotectod in 
the animal tissues and secretions, especially in the liver and kidneys; 
and further that the absorbed antimony is slowly discharged from 
these quarters Ihrongji the medium of the urine. These early results 
were confirmed by other investigators, notably Danger and Flaudin 
and by Panizza and Kramer, the latter of whom delected antimony, 
not only in the urine, but also in the blood of a man during a course 
of tartar emetic.* Orfila’s work also indicated Uiat while the elimina¬ 
tion of absorbed antimony oommonoos very quickly, it is a compara¬ 
tively slow process; thus in one instance he stated f that he found 
antimony in the fat, liver and bones of a dog that had taken, three 
months and a half before its death, 46*6 grains of tartar emetic dur¬ 
ing a period of ten days, and that similar results wore obtained in a 
second case in which the interval was four months. Presumably, 
however, elimination is much more rapid than these figures would 
seem to indicate. 

Dr. Richardson, however, found antimony in abundant proportions 
in the liver, and in smaller proportions in the kidney and heart, 
twenty-one days after the last dose of antimony had h(‘en taken. As 
to the relative distribution of absorhe<l antimony, the experiments ol 
Drs. Novins and Richardson are the only important <>n(‘8 recorded. 
Dr, Kevins,J experimenting on rabbits, with tartar emetic lntlos(‘s of 
0*5, X and *2 grains four times daily, foiuid that the weakest rabbit 
died after taking 12 grains, the strongest after taking Y2 grains of 
the poison. Other rabbits wore killed at varying lengths of time 
after taking the last dose of poison (JR, 14, 4, and 3 ilays), and in 
every case antimony was found in large quantity in the liver, in 
smaller quantities in the spleen and stomach. Antimony was 
likewise found in the kidneys and urine of those animals that survived 
for some time, also in the lungs and in those that lived 15 days, in 

* See Chribtisou on l^oiaona, p. 372. f Trait4 de Toxicologic. 

i See Reese, Manual of Toxicology, p. 269-260 and Woodman & Tidy, Poronsic 
Medicine and Toxicology, p. 128-129. 
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the bones likewise. Dr. Nevins further stales, that it was <lilftcult 
to detect the poison in the muscles and in the blood, but it was 
found in the hones as late as the thirty-first day alter discontinuing 
the poison. 

Dr. Ilichardson* in 1850, examined the tissues of a dog that died 1 
hour and 40 raiiiiites after a solution containing a drachm of tartar 
emetic had been injected into the cellular tissue. The antimony was 
found in the following parts, in the order given as to quantity; blood, 
vomit, rectum, lungs, liver, stomach, bladder, kidneys and small in¬ 
testines. In a second experiment, a wound in a dog’s neck was 
dressed every morning with tartar emetic ointment, the dog dying 
at the end of the seventh day. In this case no antimony was found 
in the brain, but it was found in larger quantities in the liver and 
spleen than in the other organs. It is very evident, therefore, that 
tartar emetic, and presumably other salts of antimony likewise, will 
penetrate all the tissues oi the body and that at the same time the 
antimony is constantly being eliminated by the kidneys. Further 
than this, the few results reooi'dcd indicate nothing definite. As Dr. 
Richardson well says, ‘‘the election of antimony hy different parts of 
the body is as yet an open <iuestion; that the liver, however, would 
at)pear to bo the structure in which it is most collected when the ad¬ 
ministration is slow and in small doses; and that the elimination of 
the poison is attempted by all the secreting surfaces.” No positive 
statements can therefore be made regarding the relative distribution 
of antimony, other than in a general way. 

Hence, it has been our object in the present investigation to study 
somewhat in detail, the relative distribution of antimony in the dif¬ 
ferent tissues of the body under varying conditions; both as to the form 
of the poison and the manner of its introduction. As with arsenic, so 
with antimony, the relative proportion of poison found in the different 
tissues after death may become of considcrabIc medico-legal i mportance, 
provided we have sufficient confirmatory <lata from which to draw 
conclusions. Particularly is it of importance to know tlie way in 
which the form of the poison will infiiience its distribution. Whether 
as with arsenic,f the administration of a soluble and diffusible form of 
the poison will lead to a noticeable accumulation in the brain or nerve 
tissue in general. 

*See Woodman & Tidy, p 120. Aho Dr. W. B. Richardson, Abstract in Amor. 
Jour. Med Seiouces, 1867, vol. 33, p. 2«6, audB. andF. Med.Chirurf> Rev. Oct 1856. 

I Roe Amer Oliem Jour., voL v, p. 8, also Studies from tlie Laboratoiy of Phys¬ 
iological Ohemistry, B.S.S. of Tale OoUege, 1884-85, p. 141. 
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1. Tho qmmtHatme estimation of antimony. 

There are many inctliod's by which antimony may l)t‘ detect<‘(1, e\(‘}i 
when present in quite small quantities; but there are only a few which 
yield accurate quantitative results, particularly in the pri‘sone(‘ of or¬ 
ganic matter. In attempting to find a method sufficiently accuratt* 
for onr purpose, we first tried the method recommended by Orfila, of 
introducing the final antimony solution into the Marsh appa^’atus; 
using for this purpose tlie form of apparatus and mode of procedure, 
found so efficacious in the case of arsenic * In every trial, howeven*, 
there was a loss of at least 40 per cent, of the antimony; thus in lh(‘ 
first case, with an amount of tartar emotic equivalent to 0 milligrams 
of metallic antimony, only 3*4 milligrams ol the metal were rocovert‘d, 
and under exactly such conditions as with arsenic would loa<l to the 
recovery of the entire amount. And since in tliis trial experiment, 
the antimony was introduced directly into the Marsh apparatus, as 
tartar emetic dissolved simply in dilute sulphuric acid and without 
the presence of any oiganic matter to act as a hindrance, it follows 
that the loss must he due to retention of a portion of the antinn>ny 
by the zinc and platinum. A second trial, with the same amount of 
antimony salt, gave a decided deposit of metallic antimony in the 
heated tube, but weighing only 3*5 milligrams. Iti this case the ap¬ 
paratus ran for three hours, hut as before, it is evident tliat only a 
portion of the antimony was converted into antimoninretted hydro¬ 
gen, the remainder undoubtedly being retained either by the plati¬ 
num used to alloy ttie zinc, or by the zinc itself. The presence of a 
small amount of platinum fused in with the zinc, i)revious to its granu¬ 
lation, does not appear to offer any obstacles to the complete evolu¬ 
tion of arsenic us arseniuretted hydrogen. Numerous r<»snlts obtniin'd 
by one of usf testify to the accuracy of this statement. Kernstein had 
also noticed that alloying zinc with platinum or silver, <lid not hinder 
the complete evolution of the arsenic, while tlie adilition of a little 
platinio chloride solution to the acid fluid from which arsonie was be¬ 
ing evolve<l, led to the precipitation of oven 50 per cent, of the 
arsenic presentj This probably is the explanation of the low results 
obtained by Hedden and Sadler in the estimation of arsenic by tlie 
Mai*sh apparatus, in the presence of platinum.i5 But with antimony, 


* See Amer Ohom. Jour,, vol il, p. 230. ] See Amer. Ohem Jour, vol. ii, p. 236. 
t See Drageudorflf, Gerichtlicli ohomische MUthefluug von Gifton, p. 334, foot note. 
§ See Amer. Ohom. Jour., vol. vii, p. 342. 
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either the platimiiu alloyed with the zinc is sufficient to retain fully 
50 per cent, of the metal, or as is very probable, the zinc itself causes 
a precipilJitiou of a portion of the antimony. That tliis is a point 
overlooked by most writers on chemical toxicology, is evident from 
a pcu’usal of the literature on the subject, 

Whether it would be possible to obtain all of the antimony as anti- 
moniurettod hydrogen, in the absence of any metal other than per¬ 
fectly pure zinc, we cannot say. Certainly as a method for ((uantita- 
tive purposes, it would be too tedious a process to admit of general 
use, especially where such small amounts of antimony, as in our own 
experiments, avouUI limit galvanic action to a minimum. That the 
method is capable of showing the presence of very small amounts of 
antimony, is unquestionable. Wormley’s experiments* are very de¬ 
cided on this point, but evidently only a portion of the antimony will 
be recovered. 

Precipitation of the antimony by hydrogen sulphide and final oxi¬ 
dation by fuming nitric acid and weighing as S]>^0^, gave fairly satis¬ 
factory results, when the weight of antimony was not less than 10 
milligrams of 8bj,0^. Witli smaller amounts, the results were far too 
higli, owing probably to the far greater proportional increase of sul¬ 
phur. Attempts to weigh as sulphide, after fusion of the first hydro¬ 
gen sulphide precipitate with potassium nitrate and carbonate, like¬ 
wise gave too high results when the amount of antimony was small. 
Further, the two latter methods are somewhat unsatisfactory, in tliat 
when the amount of antimony is very small, the nature of the final 
products is such, it is difficult to be certain of the purity of the mat¬ 
ter weighed. 

Owing to this reason partly, we next turned our attention to the 
electrolytic method for the separation and determination of antimony, 
as in this case the appearance of the metallic mirror is in itself a fair 
guarantee of the nature of the deposit, and its purity is easily proved* 

Alex Clasaenf has shown the accuracy of the method in general 
<|uantita1ive work, where moderate amounts of antimony are present 
(0T5—0*2 grams Sb), -In his expeinments, liie antimony, in the lorm 
of sulphide, was dissolved in ammonium sulphide and the solution 
then exposed to electrolytic action. The ammonium sulphide solu¬ 
tion must be free both from polysulphides and from free ammonia. 


* Micro-Obomistr}’ of Poisons, p. 229. 

f Quantitative Analyse durch Elektrolyse. Beriehte d, deutseh. chem. Geaoll, xvii, 
p. 24 , 14 :. See also Alox. Classen and Rob. Ludwig, ibid., xviii, p. 1104. 
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Classen also found that antimony was de]>osito(l ({uautitativoly, 
when the sulphide was dissolved cither in potassium or sodium mono- 
sulphide, or in potassium oi sodium hydrosnlphide Polysiilphiilos 
must also be absent in this (ase, and the ])Otissium and sodium nmst 
be quite free horn both iron and aluminum, as h) lorn* eontimi(‘<l 
electrolytic action, sulphide oi iron and aluininum hyilio\i<le ma} h<‘ 
deposited upon the antiinon 3 \ Classen also recommends llu^ us(^ oi* 
ammoiiiuin sulpliydrale and a weak eurront; a stiouij cuirem tendim^ 
to cause the separation oi the antimony in a pulverulent foim, not 
closely adhoient to the platinum. 

As it would be necessaiy in our woik, atici ovidation o( the or¬ 
ganic matter, to separate the antimony as sulphide, the above method 
seemed particulaily advantageous, and evperirmmls were Iheroiore 
tried to a&ceitain its value when applied to v<‘iy small quantities. 
We employed a battery of lour moderate sized gravity cells, giving a 
weak cuirent, and as a rule, exposed the solution to the action of tht* 
current for at least 15 hourb, as we iound bettor results woic ob¬ 
tained by the long continued action of a weak cuiTont, than by the 
quicker action of a more rapid one; particularly in such bolutions as 
we usually had to work with, containing considerable excess of sul¬ 
phur and some organic matter. The negative polo of the battery was 
either a small platinum crucible or a platinum dish, while the posi- 
tive pole was a large piece of platinum foil welded onto a good sized 
platinum wire. The depobition of the antimony was much more 
complete, more tightly adherent to the platinum, and as a rule less 
mixed with sulphur under this arrangement, than when the dish was 
made to serve as the positive pole; due, doubtless, simply to the 
broader surface for the deposition of the metal. 

Ubing ammonium sulphide ab a solvent for (he antimony sulphid<‘, 
did not give us very good results by eleelrolysia, tlu* loss being con- 
biderable. Much better results were obuined by using a solution of 
sodium monosulphide, made by saturating one-half of a IS pin* emit, 
solution of sodium hydroxide with hydrogen sulphide, and then add¬ 
ing the remaining half of the sodium hydroxide solution. 

The method was tested by precipitating definite voluin(‘s of a 
standaid antimony (tartar emetic) solution with hydrogen Hnl])hidc, 
dissolving the metallic sulphide in the bodium monosiilphide and then 
exposing the solutions to electrolytic action. When the separation of 
the metal was complete, it was found best to wash the dejmsit with 
considerable water, without breaking the current; as sometimes, as in 
the presence of tartaric acid, the separated metal rai)idly dibsolved 
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on cliscontiuuinfif the oiirreut. The antimony \vah then finally washed 
with alcohol, any adherent sulphur lightly brushed off and the dish 
dried niul weighed. 

Following arc some of the preliminary results obtained : 


vSt.imlard 

Thooielieal 

si) 

1 luratiou 

Stdulioii. 

A.in’t Si) 

found. 

ot MlLctiolyMb. 

50 c. c. 

O’OJl'ir) gram. 

0-o;J75 gram. 

16 hours. 

10 

0-0075 

0-0017 

18 

10 

0-00:5 

0-0015 

34 

10 

0 - 00:5 

0-007ft 

18 

10 

0-0075 

0-0014 

8 

2 

0-0015 

0-0012 

10 

1 

0-00075 

0-0008 

3 


Those results showed the method to be perfectly satisfactory for 
our purposes, and we, therefore, next tried the separation of small 
amounts of antimony from organic matter, and its final recovery by 
the above method. 

As there was no doubt that large amounts of antimony could be 
satisfjietonly recovered from organic matter, our expenments were 
oonliiiod mainly to very small quantities. In each exi)eriment, 100 
grains of either liver or beef were finely divided and to the so-pre¬ 
pared tissue, a few cubic centimetres of the standard antimony solu¬ 
tion were added and the mixture thoroughly oxidized with hydrochlo¬ 
ric acid and potassium chlorate. After removal of all free chlorine 
from the filtered fluid, by careful heating, the antimony was precipi¬ 
tated by hydrogen siiljihide. This precipitate, which naturally con¬ 
tained, in addition to the sulphide of antimony, considerable sul}>bur 
and some organic matter, was then treated as follows: While still 
moist, after being freed from all hydrochloric acid by thorough wash¬ 
ing, it was dissolved in the cold sodium moiiosulphide solution and 
then directly subjected to electrolysis. At first, we thought it nec¬ 
essary to free the precipitate from its excess of sulphur and organic 
matter by solution in ammonium sulphide, e\aporation, fusion with 
]>olassium carbonate and nitrate, etc,, obtaining it finally in tlie form 
of sulphide again, free from its former impurities. This, however, 
we found to be unnecessary; in fact the loss was far greater than the 
gain. Provided the oxidation with potassium chlorate bo a thorough 
one and the free chlorine entirely removed from the solution, the 
first hydrogen sulphide precipitate is well adapted for electrolysis 
directly. It was found best, however, to keep the solution on the 
battery until all of the sulphur and organic matter was oxidized; 
that is until the reaction of the fluid had become acid. This took, 
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many times, 30 to 40 hours with our slow current. A more rapid 
current, would, to he sure, hrin^jc about a oliaus);o in reaction much 
more quickly, but occasionally under hucli conditions the antimony 
would he less closely adherent and loss occur. Then again tis the 
sulphur present was gradually changed into sulphuric aci<l, the Huai, 
strongly acid-rcacting fluid, hecamc a good conductor aiul so at (he 
last, even with our four cells, electrolytic action was quite strong. 
In washing the deposited antimony, the acid fluid was hyj)lK)n(‘d out 
and water continuouhly added, without breaking the current, until 
the original fluid was entirely removed. 

Following are a few of the results obtained, the antimony being 
added to 100 grams of tissue in each case. 


Standard Sb 

Theoietical 

Ain’t Sb 

lluraUDii 

Solution. 

Ain’t Sb. 

iouiul. 

oC nloclrolyslM. 

10 c. c. 

0*0075 gram. 

O’OOlO gram. 

21 hours. 

to 

0*0075 

0*0072 

48 

10 

0*0075 

0*0061) 

86 

10 

0*0075 

0*0074 

24 

10 

0*0075 

0*0064 

80 

5 

0*0037 

0*0028 

18 


The results are certainly not all as close as those obtained in the 
absence of organic matter, but are perhaps as satisfactory as couhl bo 
expected under the conditions of the experiment, viz: a large pro¬ 
portional amount of tissue (100 grains), a very small aiuouut of 
metal and a large volume (say 500 c c.) of fluid to precipitate from, 
with hydrogen sulphide. Even under the .most unfavorable condi¬ 
tions, at least 75-80 per cent, of the antimony introduced into the or¬ 
ganic matter was recovered. 

We next turned our attention to the obtaining of some eonvenient 
and quick method for the diivet determination of antimony in urine, 
or other like organic fluid. Preliminary experiments showed us that 
antimony, in the form of tartar emetic, could be separaleil c(nnpletely 
from a tartaric acid solution by electrolysis. The separation takes 
place rapidly, but care must be taken to remove all of the tartaric 
acid solution by displacement with water, before breaking the cur¬ 
rent, otherwise tlie deposited antimony will instantly dissolve. Trial 
tests i-epeatedly gave results in close accord with theory. Excess of 
sodium tartrate, however, appeared to interfere somewhat with sep¬ 
aration of the antimony; while the presence of sodium chloride in 
the presence of an excess of tartaric acid, prevented entirely the 
sepai’ation of the antimony. From a sulphuric acid solution, how¬ 
ever, antimony was also deposited quantitatively, and on applying 
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this method to antimoiiiacal urine, we found it [)ossible to recover the 
antimony without loss. The following results testify to the accuracy 
of the method: 

In each evperi incut 2o o.c. of normal urine were employed, to which 
was added a number of cubic centimetres of the standard antimony 
solution and then 1 c.c. of pure dilute sulphuric acid, after which the 
solution was connected with the battery. 

Standard Sb 


Solution in 

Tlieoietical 

Amount Sb 

Duration of 

25 c c urine 

amount Sb 

found 

electiolysis 

10 c. c. 

0*0075 gram. 

0*0075 gram. 

48 hours. 

10 

0*0075 “ 

0*0014 “ 

24 “ 

to “ 

0*0076 “ 

0*0074 “ 

20 ‘* 

5 “ 

0*00375 “ 

0*0038 “ 

18 “ 

5 

0*00875 “ 

0*0087 ‘‘ 

18 “ 

5 “ 

0*00375 ‘‘ 

0*0086 “ 

15 “ 

3 “ 

0-00325 “ 

0*0034 “ 

10 “ 

2 “ . 

0*0013 “ 

0*0018 “ 

30 “ 

2 “ 

0*0015 “ 

0*0016 “ 

18 “ 

1 “ 

0*00076 “ 

0*0008 “ 

16 “ 


Doubtless all of these results could have been obtained equally as 
•well in a very much shorter time, but most of the solutions were con¬ 
nected with tho battoi 7 at night and allowed to run until morning, 
or whenever convenient. The method is evidently very accurate 
when applied in this manner, and we have made use of it very satis¬ 
factorily, even with 150 c. o. of urine, using in this case a platinum 
dish of 200 c. c. capacity as the negative electrode. 

2f Relative dlstnhutmi of ahsorhed antimony, 

Ab already stated, the object sought in the following experiments 
was to ascertain the relative distribution of antimony under varying 
conditions; particularly, variations in the form of the poison, as its 
solubility or insolubility; in the method of introduction, as per 
mouth, rectum or sub-outaneously; and lastly in the length of time 
during which the poison is being taken, whether in one large dose or 
in many small ones frequently repeated. All of these points we have 
endeavored to cover in the experiments about to be described* 

Ezpbbimsnt L 

Hypod^mie injection of a solution of toHar emetic* 

0*120 gram of tartar emetic, dissolved in a little water, was intro¬ 
duced under the skin (right thigh) of a oat weighing 1262 grams* 

Trans* Conn. Aoad.j Ton VIl. 3C Nov., 1886. 
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8:10 p, m., solution injected. 

3:16 “ vomited copiously. 

3:20 “ “ again, simply mucus. 

3:23 “ “ mucus and bile. 

8:38 “ “ and purged. 

8:45 partially paralyzed. 

3:54 “ vomited again. 

4:80 “ much prostrated. 

5:10 *•* dead. 

The various organs were then separated and the absorbed antimony 
determined, according to the method already indicated. Following 


are the results: 

Total weight, 

Weiftht of f?J(, 

Sl> per 100 
grams oE tissue, 


grams 

milligrams. 

milligrams. 

Liver. 

... 52-0 

6*35 

12*21 

Brain. 

_ 27*5 

0*60 

3-18 

Heart and lungs.:. 

... 32*0 

0*70 

2*18 

Kidneys. 

_ 12*0 

0*15 

1*25 

Stomach and intestines.. 

.... 74*0 

0*80 

1*08 

Muscle from back. 

.... 138*0 

1*25 

0*90 


3a5*5 




These figures show the greatest absorption by the liver; the br^* 
stands next, while the muscle tissue appears to have absorbed but a 
relatively small amount of the antimony. In this connection it must 
be remembered that two hours only, intervened between the intro¬ 
duction of the poison and the death of the animal, hence it is evident 
that the brain tissue must have a decided tendency to hold absorbed 
antimony. The antimony, however, was introduced in the form of a 
readily soluble salt and under conditions directly favoring rapid and 
wide-spread distribution. That there is certainly some decided selec¬ 
tive action, is evident from the fact that the muscle tissue, wliich 
must truly have had as good an opportunity as the brain tissue, 
retained per 100 grams of substance far less of the ])oison. Klimin- 
ation had evidently commenced, for the kidneys contained a decided 
amount of antimony. 

Expbrimbnt II, 

My^^odemiic injection of a solution oftairtaif emetic* 

In this experiment, a smaller amount of tartar emetic was used 
than in the preceding; and furthei*, the poison wa» introduced in 
three distinct doses, thus allowing longer time for absorption. In 
fact, the animal lived 22 hours after the first dose, hence the experi- 
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ment stands in striking contrast to No. 1, in whicli the animal lived 
but two hours; while the results, contrasted with the preceding, 
show plainly the influence of time on the distribution of the poison. 
Following are the results of the experiment on a rabbit weighing 
1295 grams. 

Mar. 31, at 5:20 p.m., injected under the skin of leg, 0-012 grm. tartar emetic. 


April 1, 8:45 a.m., 

ct 

0-035 

April 1, ‘‘12:45 p.m., “ 

• c 

0-035 

Animal died at 8:05 p. m. 

Total, 

o"^ 


Following is the distribution of the antimony: 


yb por 100 

Total weight, Ti’^eight of Sb, grams of tissue, 



grams. 

B 

f 

milligrams. 

Kidneys. 

.. 11-5 

0-60 

5-21 

Liver. 

63-0 

1-50 

2-38 

Brain. 

.. 9-0 

0-20 

2-22 

Stomach and intestines... 

.. 98-0 

2-00 

2*04 

Heart and lungs. 

., 17-0 

0*25 

1*47 

Muscle from back.. 

.. 106-0 

0-70 

0*66 


804*5 

5-25 



As might naturally be expected, the results indicate a more 
even distribution of the poison than in the preceding experiment. 
Although two-thirds as much antimony was used as in experiment 
No. 1, the liver contains a far smaller proportional amount of the 
poison than in the preceding experiment, while the kidneys stand 
first in their content of antimony. Between the brain and the liver, 
there is but little difference and the experiment plainly substantiates 
the preceding in showing the tendency of brain tissue, under these 
conditions, to absorb and retain antimony. In the muscle tissue the 
percentage of absorbed antimony is almost exactly the same as in 
No. 1, that is, proportional to the amount of antimony introduced. 
The animal had evidently lived long enough to admit of a fairly 
complete distribution of the poison, and elimination having been 
going on for some time, those parts which had originally contained 
the most, particularly the liver, had been drawn on to the greatest 
extent; so that at the time death intervened, the excretory organs, 
notably the kidneys, were the richest in poison. This fact further 
indicates that the elimination of absorbed antimony proceeds some¬ 
what rapidly. 
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Experiment III. 

Hxfpoderm la injection of a solution of tartar emetic. 

In this experiment, a cat weighing 1613 grams, had injected niider 
the skin of its hind leg O'lSO gram of tartar emetic in one dose. 
There was some purging and vomiting, and the animal died in 
hours after the administration of the poison. The object sought in 
this experiment, which is virtually a repetition of Ko. 1, with a some¬ 
what larger dose of antimony, was simply to see whether there 
would be found the same relative absorption of antimony by the 
liver and kidney as in No. 1, and if by chance there should occur a 
longer interval of time between the introduction of the poison and 
death, what then would bo the relative amounts of antimony in the 
two organs. As stated above, the animal lived hours after the 
administration of the poison, or 2^ longer than the cat in No. 1. 
Following are the results of the analysis of the two organs: 

Sb por 100 

Total weight, Weight ol Sb, grams of tissue, 
grams. milligrams. milligrams. 


liver.63*0 3*60 4-03 

Kidneys. 14-5 0-35 l-'l'S 


These confirm to a certain extent the results of No, 1, while at the 
same time the smaller difference between the amount of antimony 
contained in the liver and kidneys, as compared with the difference 
found at the end of two hours (see experiment I), would seem to 
indicate that the liver had already absorbed its maximum amount, 
and that at the time of death, elimination was well under way; or in 
other words, that the removal of the absorbed antimony from the 
liver had already commenced. 

Experiment IV. 

(yr.) Hypodermic Injection of a solution oftmiar emetic, 

(ft.) Injection of a solution of tartar emetic fwr rectnm. 

Those two experiments wore undertaken to ascertain whether the 
avenue by which the poison was introduced, would influence materi¬ 
ally the relative absorption of the antimony. The results, however, 
although interesting, do not definitely answer the question. Absoip- 
tion by injection per rectum is so much slower than by hypodermic 
injection, or the effects produced are so much slower in' manifest¬ 
ing themselves, that it is impossible to have the conditions exactly 
alike in the two cases. Either the time required to produce a given 
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effect, in the case of injection per rectum, will be longer than by 
hypodermic injection, or else the amount of poison must be corre¬ 
spondingly increased; either of which introduces an objectionable 
clement into the experiment. 

(«.) Rabbit weighing 1485 grams had injected under its skin 0*80 
gram of tartar emetic dissolved in a little w'ater. Injection made at 
31:35 a. m. At 3:45 p. m., 4 hours and 10 minutes after the first 
injection, 0*08 gram more was injected in the same manner. At 4:05 
p. m. the animal died. 

(^.) Rabbit weighing 1612 grams had injected per rectum 0’08 
gram of tartar emetic dissolved in a little water. Injection made at 
11:45 a. m. At 3:50 p. m. the animal apparently not being affected 
at all, whereas rabbit {a) was strongly under the influence of the 
poison, 0*160 gram more of the salt was injected per rectum as 
before. At 6:30 p. in. the animal was still alive, but evidently feel¬ 
ing the effect of the poison. The animal died during the night. 

Following are the results of the analysis of the parts from the two 
rabbits: 


Rabbit (a) hgpodermie injeetion. 



Total weight, 

Rl> per 100 

Weight of Sb, grams of tisssue, 


grams. 

milligrams. 

milligrams. 

Kidneys . 

.... 10*2 

0*65 

6*84 

Brain. 

..._ 5-5 

0-20 

8*63 

liver. 

.... rm 

1*30 

2*40 

Heart and lungs. 

... 15*5 

0*30 

1*93 

Stomadi and intestines.. 

.... 174*0 

1-60 

0*92 

Muscle. 

_110*0 

0*50 

0*45 

869*2 4-55 

Rabbit {b) injection per recUm. 



Total weight, 

Weight of SI), 

Sb por 100 
graiiib of tissue, 


grams. 

milligrams. 

milligrams. 

Stomach and small intestines... 172 

8*89 

15-80 

Brain. 

. 9 

0*40 

4-40 

Rectum and adjoining intestine. 18 

0*55 

3*05 

Livor. 

. 54 

1*60 

2*96 

Kidneys. 

.. 18 

O'So 

1*92 

Muscle. 

..100 

MO 

1*11 

Urine. 

. 20 

0*20 

1*10 

Heart and lungs. 

. 17 

trace 



408 

12*99 
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Comparing first, the results obtained from rabbit with those 
of the three preceding experiments, we see at once that the distribu¬ 
tion of the antimony is much the same as in No. 2, in which, how¬ 
ever, the animal lived nearly 22 hours after the introduction of the 
first dose of poison and somewhat over two hours after the last. 
The fatal dose, moreover, in this case was nearly the same in amount 
as the first dose in experiment IV a. 

The conditions, however, of this experiment (IV <if) do not exactly 
accord with any of the preceding, hence close comparisons cannot 
well be made. The brain, as in all of the experiments with tartar 
emetic, contains a proportionally large amount of antimony, while 
the muscle contains a very small amount. The only thing in this 
experiment not exactly in accord with the preceding experiments, is 
the proportionally large amount of poison in the kidneys, as com¬ 
pared with the liver. The only apparent explanation seems to be 
that, the first dose being small, the liver had quickly reached its 
maximum absorption and elimination had been rapidly going on; so 
that at the end of the four hours intervening between the first and 
second doses of the poison, the kidneys had drawn extensively from 
the liver, rapidly diminishing its content of the poison. Further, 
after the second dose of poison, the time before death was so short 
that the additional absorption by the liver was not sufficient to make 
up the deficiency, and hence the results found. In this connection, it 
must he remembered that tartar emetic is very readily soluble and 
diffusible, and that being injected in solution directly under the skin, 
its absorption must necessarily he very complete and rapid. 

In Kabhit (d) the conditions are wholly different from those of the 
preceding experiments. In all, 0-24 gram of tartar emetic, <lissolved 
in water was introduced into the rectum and 8-10 liouis, at h^ast, 
must have intervened between the administration of the first <losi‘ of 
the poison and death. That the stomach and small int(‘stines sliotild 
contain the largest proportional amount of antimony is pcudiaps not 
at all strange, since the antimony solution would naturally pass 
rapidly by osmosis through the entire*alimentary tract. That this, 
however, is not the full explanation, is evident, when we compare 
the amount found in the large intestine with the former. If due 
simply to osmosis, the percentage amount of antimony would be 
about the same all through the intestines; hence we must look to 
some selective action for explanation of the increased amount found 
in the small intestines. In all of the preceding experiments, tlie 
amount of antimony found in the stomach and intestines has been 
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coiibiderably greater than in the muscle tissue. Undoubtedly, the 
greater vascularity of the former has much to do with its greater 
content of the metal, but even this is not sufficient to account for all 
of the antimony found; for whenever blood itself has been analyzed, 
the amount of antimony has not been large. Unquestionably then, 
wo must assume special absorptive action on the pait of the epi¬ 
thelial cells of the stomach and small intestines. In this connection 
it is well to notice the work of Brinton, who proved that when 
tartar emetic was injected into the vein of an animal, it was very 
freely and rapidly eliminated by the stomach. This was also cor¬ 
roborated by Dr. Richardson who, in addition, found that a simi¬ 
lar elimination followed the inhalation of antimoniuretted hydro¬ 
gen.*' In addition, it may be that absorption of antimony from 
the alimentary tract goes on slowly and that hence only a por¬ 
tion was removed. This idea has considerable to support it, 
when we consider the distribution of the absorbed antimony. 
Remembering that in this experiment, a larger amount of anti¬ 
mony was used than in any of the preceding ones, and that there 
was apparently ample time for absorption, one cannot help but think 
that the content of antimony in the remaining tissues and organs is 
very small. This is very evident, and must be due to one of two 
causes; either there has been a lack of absorption or else elimination 
has been going on very rapidly. The brain contains a noticeable 
amount of antimony, larger than found in any preceding case, while 
the liver and kidneys both contain a comparatively small amount. 
The amount of antimony in the kidneys and particularly the amount 
in the urine, plainly indicates that elimination was going on rapidly; 
but the fact that the percentage content of antimony in the liver is 
greater than in the kidneys, would perhaps indicate that at the time 
of death, absorption was not completed. Such being the case, the 
only inlerence to be drawn from the two preceding experiments, is 
that the introduction of tartar emetic into the rectum loads simply 
to a much slower absorption and distribution of the antimony than 
by hypodermic injection, but that there is no essential difference in 
the relative distribution of the poison under these two conditions. 


* Quoted by Et, 0. Wood, Therapeutics, p. 159. 
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Experiment V. 

(«.) Tartar emetic in substance^ Introdxmd into fh stomach, 

{h) Anflmonioiis oxide (Hb O^) introduced into the stomach, 

Tu this e\porm\cnt there were two objects in view; one was to see 
the effect of tartai emetic in substance, as complied \vith the action 
of the same salt introduced into the system by hyimdermic injection 
or per rectum; the second, to compare the absor])tion ot an insoluble 
compound of antimony (Sb^Og) with that of the more soluble tartrate. 

In this experiment two dogs were used and the poison was fed to 
them at regular intei vals, in small doses, for a period, in each case, of 
11 days. The animals were then killed and the various pails anal¬ 
yzed. The two ovpciiments were exactly alike in every respect, 
except in the amount ol poison administei*ed. 

(a,) Dog weighing T15 kilos was fed 0*702 gram of tartar emetic 
during a period of 17 days, in two or three doses daily, the individ¬ 
ual doses being small enough not to induce \oimting. The first two 
days, the dose was 0*010 gram per day, the third 0*020 gram, the 
fourth 0*030 gram and so on, increasing each day until the last daily 
dose was 0*085 gram of the poison. The dog was then killed by 
chloroform, just six hours after the last dose oi poison was adminis¬ 
tered, 

(b,) Dog weighing 14*2 kilos was fed 2*073 grams of antimonious 
oxide, during a period of 17 days, in two daily doses of from 0*032 
to 0*125 gram per day. The dog was then killed by chloroform, 18 
hours after the last dose of antimony was given. 

Following are the results of the analysis of the various parts: 


Dog ((t) with tartar emetic — (0*7G2 gram). 



Tokl weight, 

Weight of 8h, 

SI) poi* 100 
gmtus oC tissue, 


gtfUns 

nnhigrutiM 

inilligramH 

Liver. 

304 

1 J*H0 

5*85 

Salivary glands 

11 

0*25 

3-9r 

Kidneys . 

.. 58 

l-'iri 

2*15 

Brain. 

76 

1*15 

1*51 

Tongue. 

. 36 

()•«) 

1*11 

Muscle (thigh). 

. 150 

1*00 

1'06 

Spleen. 

... 19 

0*15 

0-80 

Heart. 

... 77 

0 50 

0*00 

Lung. 

... 140 

0*50 

0*36 

Bone (femur and tibia)_ 

... 48 

0*10 

0*23 

Blood_^. 

.... 180 

0*20 

0*15 

Testes. 

.... 12 

trace 


Pancreas. 

.... 28 

trace 



1079 

24*05 
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Dog (ft) with antimomom oHile —(2*073 grams). 

vSl) per 100 

Total weigh!, Woifjlit of Sb, j^rnins of tiwano, 



gianis. 

inilligranih. 

milliurtwnH. 

Liver. 

. 452 

23*70 

r,-!u 

Lungs . 

. 140 

t-WI 

1*28 

Muscle (fore leg). 

.157 

l-'id 

()-';o 

Brain. 

. 19 

0-4() 

0-50 

Muscle (thigh). 

.200 

0-90 

0*15 

Kidneys. 

82 

0*10 

0*12 

Heai-t. 

.117 

trace 


Blood. 

.440 

trace 



1607 

28-10 



In considering those results, wo notice lirst that in dog (rf) the dis¬ 
tribution of the poison is much the same as in tlie pr(‘ceding eA])eri- 
ments with tartar emetic, viz; the liver, kidneys and brain stand 
first in tlieir content of antimony. That the liver should contain 
more per 100 grams than the kidneys, although the animal lived full 
eight hours after the last dose of poison was taken, is here to be 
expected, since absorption as a whole woiihl naturally be slower 
than in some of the preceding experiments; and, further, in this caso 
probably all of the antimony would be absorbed through the portal 
circulation. In the case of dog (/>), the conditions are dififeront from 
any heretofore; we have here an insoluble form of antimony con¬ 
trasted with a readily soluble and diffusible salt. Solution must 
necessarily be somewhat slow in this case, but the acid juices of the 
stomach umpiestionably do dissolve and render diifusible, at least a 
portion of, this form of the poison. 

We notice first’that the total amount of antimony administered, is 
fully three times as much as the amount of tartar emetic given, and 
yet the amount of antimony recovered from the dilferont tissues and 
organs is but 4 milligrams more than in the case of tartar emetic. 
This suggests that either considerable antimony is excreted by the 
kidneys (more than in the case of tartar emetic) or else that consid¬ 
erable pasvses through the alimeutary tract unabsorbod. The dog 
being confined in a cage of suitable construction, the 21 hours’ urine 
was collected on several occasions and the amount of antimony deter¬ 
mined. Thus on one day, when 0*097 gram of antimonious oxide had 
been administered, following after a daily dose of 0*064 gram, the 24 
hours’ urine contained 13*6 milligrams of antimony (Sb), Later, at a 
time when the daily dose was 0*130 gram of the oxide, tlic 24 hours’ 
urine contained 22*5 milligrams of antimony. H mcc it is plain that 
Trans. Conn. Aoad., Tol. VIT. 3’r Nov., I88G. 
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considerable of the antimony given was being absorbed; but bearing 
in mind that this latter amount was the largest excreted by the kid¬ 
neys in any one day, and further that the daily dose of antimony was 
being increased each day rather than diminisluMl, it is also plainly evi¬ 
dent from the amount of absorbed antimony found, that a certain por¬ 
tion must pass through the alimentary canal iinabsorbed, Furtlier, t ho 
small amount of antimony found in the kidneys supplements this 
view, as does also the noticeably small amount of absorbed nutiinony 
found throughout the body, aside from the liver. 

One of the main objects in trying this last experiment was to see 
what influence the form of the poison would have on its absorption 
by the brain. With arsenic, it has been ])lainly dcunonstrated by 
one of us,* as well as ])y other workers in this held, that soluble and 
readily ditfusible forms of arsenic are absorbed by the brain in 
appreciable quantities, while arsouious oxide for example, no matter 
whether taken in large or small doses, single or oft-repeated, is never 
found in the brain other than in mere traces. Witli antitnony wo 
had expected to sec something of the same kind. The results, how¬ 
ever, although tending in that direction, are not quite at? decisive as 
we should have liked. The antimony found in the brain in the anti- 
monious oxide case is, to bo sure, considerably smaller in amount than 
that found in («), although the dose of antimony given in tlic former 
was much larger than in the latter case. But it is also to bo seen in 
the antimonious oxide case, that the amount of absorbed antimony in 
the brain, although very small, is still greater than the amount found 
in the kidneys or muscle. 

We attempted anoDher experiment in the same direction witli rab¬ 
bits, but as the amounts of antimony found in the brain in botli ani¬ 
mals were hardly more than more traces, the results do not. give us 
any additional light on the niatU»r. In spite of th(‘ fact that the 
experiment was a failure, so far as its main obp^ct was concerned, w<j 
venture to describe it, since it well illustrates in other res]»ects, the 
greater virulence and difliisibility of t.artar einotlc. dVo rabbits of 
nearly equal weight were selected, and to one i)otaKsiu»u anlimony 
tartrate was fed in gradually inci^asiug doses for a period of 1 1 
days, at the end of which time the animal died with all the symp¬ 
toms of antimoniacal poisoning. To the other rabbit, antimonious 
oxide was fed for the same period of time, in doses the same as given 
to the first rabbit; that is, doses equivalent to the antimony (Sb) 
contained in the tartar emetic. Bach rabbit, therefore, received 

* Seo Stuflies from this Laboratory, vol. i, for tho yoar 1884-S6, p. 141. 
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twice a day, the same equivalent of antimony, mul at the end of the 
days the one rabbit had taken 2%‘14 ^rninp* of tartar (‘metie, the 
other 1*08 grams of antimoiiiouh oxide. While each rabbit had 
taken the same amount of antimony, the one which had taken it in 
the form of potassium antimony tartrate was much mon^ severely 
atitected by the poison. In this case there was severe piii’ging and 
finally death on the l^th day. In the case of the rabbit fed with 
antiraoiiiouR oxide, the only apparent eflect of the poison was a loss 
of appetite and great thirst. This animal was killed with chloro¬ 
form on the death of the first rabbit. Both foi-ms of antimony were 
administered as powders, by way of the mouth, in small gelatin 
capsules. 

Following are the results of the analysis of the various parts 
from the two rabbits: 

Rabbit {a) fed with tartar emetic. 

Sb por 100 



Total weight, 
grams. 

Weight or 81), 
niilligrdniH. 

grama of tissue, 
milligrams. 

Liver. 

.... 50-0 

4*8 

9*60 

Kidneys. 

. 6-7 

0*5 

7*40 

Heart and lungs. 

.18*0 

0*4 

2*22 

Muscle from back. 

.55*0 

0*5 

0-91 

Muscle from legs. 

.79*0 

0-3 

0*38 

Brain . 

. 7*7 

trace 



216*4 



Rabbit (J) fed with antimordous o,cide. 



Total weight, 
grams. 

Weight of 8b, 
milligrams. 

8b per 100 
grams of tissue, 
milligrams. 

liver. 

57*0 

1*3 

2*28 

Muscle from back. 

77*0 

0*7 

0*90 

Muscle from legs. 

.... tOO‘0 

O-'J 

0*70 

Kidneys. 

8*0 

trace 


Heart and lungs. 

16*0 

trace 


Brain. 

8*5 

trace 



266*5 

2*7 


Looking at those results and remembering that each animal re- 

ceived the same amount of metallic antimony, it is 

evident that 

taitar emetic is much more 

completely absorbed than the oxide. 

With tartar emetic, however, 

the results 

are not exactly in accord 

with the previous ones, obtained with this salt; thus the amount of 


antimony absorbed by the brain is far smaller proportionally than 
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found hitherto. To be sure, the compound was not in the previous 
experiments introduced into the stomach of a rabbit in tlic form of 
powder, and it is possible that the reason for the diirorcnoo in the 
amount of antimony found in the brain in tliis <*ahe and tliat in the 
brain of the dog similarly treated, lieb in the fact ol a slower 
absorption from the stomach of a herbivorous animal. 



XIX.— Inplitenoe oe Antimonious Oxide on* JMetabolism, By 
R. TT. CniTTBNDEisr and Joseph A. Blake. 

The physiological action of antimony has been studied mainly with 
potassium antimony tartrate, the form in which antimony is most 
commonly used therapeutically. No experiments, however, aj)pear to 
have been made, even with this salt, to ascertain the influence of an¬ 
timony on the metabolism of the body. Giithgens, liowever, as 
quoted by Dr. H. C. Wood,* found in some incomplete experiments 
an increase in the elimination of urea after repeated non-toxic doses 
of antimony. It is further reportedf that antimonic acid or other 
])reparations of the metal, when taken in half gram doses daily for 
about two weeks, cause a diminution in the amount of glycogen in 
the liver and even a total disappearance of it, and that the liver, kid¬ 
neys and heart undergo fatty degeneration. Grohe and Mosler'l; 
have confirmed the latter and state that in the production of the 
famous fixtty livers, a certain amount of the white oxide of antimony 
is fed to the geese daily. Aside from those facts, there appears lit¬ 
tle definite regarding the action of antimony on the physiology of 
nutrition. 

What wo have, therefore, endeavored to ascertain in the present 
experiment is the influence of antimony on metabolism; or particu¬ 
larly, on proteid metabolism as manifested in the excretion of nitro-^ 
gen, sulphur and phosphorus, Pi’evious experiments! have shown that 
potassium antimony tartrate has a noticeable retarding action on 
pancreatic digestion; we liavo not, however, deemed it best in the 
present experiments to use tartar emetic, as the ready solubility and 
diffusibility of the compound might cause too rapid absorption and 
thus lead to speedy toxic action. In spite, therefore, of the fact that 
we have not made any experiments on the influence of antimonious 
oxide on digestive action, we have preferred to use the latter iu the 
present experiments, because of its probable slower toxic action and 
also because it has been so extensively used as a moans to induce, or 
to aid in the production of, fatty degeneration. 


* Therapoutics, Materia Medica and Toxicology, p. 15C. 
^ See Virchow’s Arohiv., 1865, Band xxxiv, p. T8. 

■f Oornparo H. 0. VTood. Therapeutics, p. 161. 
g Studies from this Laboratory, 1884-85, p. 106, 
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Our experiments were made on a setter dog, weighing 12*0 kilos. 
The animal was confined in a suitable cage, so that the excretions 
could be oolleoted daily without loss. Tlio food consisted of fresh 
beef and crackers, together with a suitable amount of water. The 
beef was prepared as follow^s : About to Ihs. of fresh beef, freed from 
fat, tendons, etc., was finely divided by passing through n sausagi* 
machine and then dried at a low temperature until it had lost about 
75 per cent, of water, and was in a condition suitable for j^reservation. 
60 grams of this pi’eserved meat, together with 75 grains of the sam¬ 
pled crackers, soaked in 300 c.c. of water, were fed to the dog twice 
daily. The meat, as determined by Kjeldahl’s method, contained 
12-4 per cent, of nitrogen, while the crackers contained 1*9 per cent. 
Hence the dog was fed dally 15*25 grams of nitrogen. 

On May 11th, the dog was put upon this diet and from the 17th on, 
the 24 hours’ urine was collected daily and analyssed. After a period 
of two weeks, durhig which daily analysis of the urine had shown a 
fairly constant composition, aniimonious oxide was added to the diet 
in the quantities indicated in the table of results; the diet of course 
continuing the same throughout the length of the experiment. 

We deemed it better, as well as more accurate, to measure the in¬ 
fluence of the antimony by a daily determination of the total nitro¬ 
gen, sulphur and phosphorus of the urine, rather than to attempt a 
determination of urea, uric acid, phosphoric acid, etc. Nitrogen, we 
determined, according to the method of Kjeldahl,* modified slightly 
as suggested by Dr. E. II, Jenkins, of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, viz: 5 c.c. of the acid urine were placed in along pear-shaped 
bulb and evaporated to dryness quickly on a water bath. The resi¬ 
due was heated directly over a small flame witli 10 c.c. of pure con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid and 0*7 gram of oxhlo of mercury, until oxi¬ 
dation was almost complete. Then, a little finely pow<ler(Ml potassium 
permanganate was a<lde<l, to render the oxidation quite eompleto. 
The solution was then diluted, an equivalent amount of potassium 
sulphide added to convert the raercuiry into sulphide, ami lastly a 
standard solution of sodium hydroxide, after which the ammonia was 
driven off by boiling and collected in standard acid 

Total phosphorus and sulphur were determined as follows : 50 c.c. 
of urine were evaporated in a capacious silver dish with 10 grams of 
potassium hydroxide and 10 grains of potassium nitrate and the resi- 


* None Methode zur Beatimmung des Stiokstoffs in organisolien Korpern. ZoUschrift 
fur analytiflcho elieinie, xxif, 366. 
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due heated carefully until the oigauic matter wab completely o\idizc<I. 
The fused mass was then dibsolvcd in water and diluted to 250 c.o. 
Of this, 100 C.C,, representing 20 c.c. of the oiiginal mine, were used 
for the sulphur, while the second 100 c.<*. were used for the 
phosphorous, determination. For sulphur, the LOO c.e, were acidi¬ 
fied with hydrochloric acid and evaporated to <lryness on a water 
bath in order to remove all nitrate and nitrite. The residue was then 
dissolved in water acidified with hydrochloric acid, and the sulphunc 
acid precipitated with barium chloride in the usual manner. For 
phosphorus, the 100 o.c. were acidified with nitric acid, evaporated 
to dryness, the lebidue dissolved in water, acidified with nitric acid 
and the phosphoric acid precipitated with molybdenum solution. 
This precipitate was then dissolved in a dilute solution of ammonia, 
the phosphoiic acid lopi'ccipilated as aramonio-magnesimn phosphate, 
and the phosphorus finally weighed as magnesium pyro])hosphate. 
Chlorine was determined volumetiically in the usual manner, with 
a standard solution of silver nitrate, after destruction of the organic 
matter by fusion with potassium nitrate, etc. 

The results, expressed in grams per 24 hours, are shown in the ac¬ 
companying tables. The 24 hours’ urine repiesents the quantity jiabsed 
from 9 A. M. of one day to 9 a. m, of the next. As, however, the ani¬ 
mal was not always regular in its passage of urine, it frequently 
happened that the quantity on one day would be very small, while on 
the next it would be correspondingly increased, without any change 
in specific gravity, and with a daily average corresponding to the 
normal, as for example on May 25th and 26th. 

In order, therefore, to obviate the difficulty which this irregularity 
tends to introduce into the results, we have added to the table a daily 
average of each three <lays i*esults; a study of which allows j)lainly 
that antamonious oxide, in tlie present experiment at least, does 
not have any noticeable infiueuce on the excretion of any of the ele¬ 
ments determined. Numerically, there is a slight iiicreas<‘ in the 
amount of nitrogen excreted during the taking of the antimony, but 
the increase is noticeable only in the grand average and is altogether 
too small to be of much significance. Further, it is to be noticed that 
the average for the two series does not show any corresponding in¬ 
crease in sulphur. If antimony causes an increased excretion of 
nitrogen, it means an inorease in proteid metabolism, which should in 
turn give rise to an increased excretion of sulphur and phosphorus. 
It is to be noticed in the daily results, that the excretion of sulphur 
lid phosphorus runs parallel with the excretion of nitrogen; an in- 
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acid. 

c. c. 

462 

1024*0 

1 grams. 

10*526 

1 

gram 

0*6122 

gram 

1 0-6789 

acid. 

510 

1024*5 

10*949 

0*6587 

0*6289 

acid. 

! 469 

1037-5 

1 

j 11*898 

, 0*7355 

1 

0*6716 


480 

1025^5 

j iri 24 

1 o-em 

0-6264 


dkaline. 

470 

1023*5 

1 9*638 

0*5716 

0*5606 

acid. 

466 

1027*0 

11*904 

0*7118 

0*6953 

acid. 

468 

1029*3 

! 13*226 

f 

0*7646 

0*7738 


488 

1026-6 

11-589 

a-6826 

0-6765 


add. 

406 

1080 0 

11*49*2 

0*6536 

0*6654 

add. 

392 

10*27*0 

9*512 

0*5599 

0*6193 

acid. 

648 

10*27*5 

16*294 

1*2396 

0*9709 


4S2 

1028-1 

12-4J2 

0-8177 

0-7518 


* On the 22d a portion of the nrine was lost. 
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leactioiL 

Volume. 

Sp Gr. 

Nitrogen 

Phosphorus. 

Sulphur 

acid. 

e c. 

430 

1029*5 

grams 

11*688 

gram 

0*7379 

gram 

0*6888 

add. 

414 

io:m-o 

10*593 

0*6179 

0*6243 

acid. 

465 

1028*0 

11*404 

0*7421 

0*6527 


m 

1028-5 

1V211 

0-6398 

0-6552 



acid. 

600 

1027*5 

13*234 

0*8469 

0*6860 

add. 

483 

1027*5 

12*724 

0*7753 

0*6593 

acid. 

414 

1028*5 

! 

11-102 

1 

0*8503 

0*5884 







I 


Ciiloriiie. 


f Amount; of 
talcerL 


1 

^ram 

O.T2S9 

1 

0-7203 

1 

0-0871 

0-67’rX 

. 

0-6720 


0-3792 


0-51.26 

0'S^Z3 


0-45T4 

O-TSo^ 

0-BB2U 





Obloiine. 

* Amonrit of 
Sb^Os taken. 

1 


f'l’aiai 

0-6191 

1 ^raiii’^. 

K. 


1 

\ 

1 


0-5422 

S;. 

0-5411 

1 

1 








0-3674 

1 

1 

1 

Go 

O 1878 

I 
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crease in the latter is always accompanied hy an increase in the two 
former. In the grand average of the results, however, the slight in¬ 
crease in nitrogen is not accompanied by a corresponding inereaso in 
sulphur. In fact, the two series of results, indicate plainly that the 
antimony was without any niatorial action. 'Pho total a»nount of an¬ 
timony given, 16 grains of the oxide during 13 days, was certainly 
sufHcieut in quantity to have exerted its peculiar influence if possc'-sed 
of any. The antimony was certainly absorbed, and that too in con¬ 
siderable amount. Thus on the 11th of June the 24 hours’ urine con¬ 
tained 13*6 milligrams of metallic antimony; on the 17th, 22’4 milli¬ 
grams; on the 18th, 17*6 milligrams and on the 20tli of June, 15*1 
milligrams of metallic antimony. Those quantities of absorbed anti¬ 
mony would certainly indicate the presence of buffleiont antimony for 
some decided influence on metabolic action, if any existe<l. The 
amount of nitiogeii excreted daily, is seen to be eonhidcrnbly below 
the amount of nitrogen ingested. We did not make daily examina¬ 
tions of the fmoal matter, but such as wore made showed ])laiiily that 
the deficiency in nitrogen was contained mainly in the teccs; thus on 
the 6th of June the 100 grams of fteccs excreted, contained 2*42 
grams of nitrogen. At that date, the average amount of nitrogen 
excreted by the urine was 12*36 grams per day ; this amount, added 
to the fmoal nitrogen makes a total of 14*78 grams excreted, against 
16*26 grams ingested; a diflercnce to be found mainly in the hair 
thrown oflj and in part, in the ordinary errors of analysis. 

We must conclude, therefore, that small repeated doses of anti- 
monious oxide are without influence on the excretion of nitrogen, 
sulphur and phosphorus, and that consoqueutly this com])ound, at 
least when taken in non-toxic doses, has no action on proloid inota- 
bolibin. 
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Kvmr since Licberktthii, in 1852, attempted to establish tlu* nudecu- 
lar weiglit of albumin by prc]>ariiig and analyzing the coppiT com¬ 
pound resulting from the action of a soluble co]>per salt on a solution 
of egg-albumin, various investigations have been publislu*(l bearing 
on the nature and composition of the compounds of albumin with the 
heavy metals. Before this time even, F. Rose, in had pul)lish<‘d 
an analysis of a copper compound of albumin in which ho had found 
from rSO to 1*70 per cent, of cupric oxide, and JVlitscherlicIi, in 1887, 
]uiblislied an analysis of a similar albumin compound, in which he 
found from 2*8 to 8-8 per cent, of cupric oxide, while Lieberkahn’s 
compound contained 4*tt percent. (liiO, Compounds of albumin with 
other metals have also from time to time b<‘en prepared, such as zinc, 
lead, silver and mercury, and in one or two cases provisional formula* 
Inive been given, The results, however, are to be considered as 
quite uneortain. With platinum chloride a compound appetirs to 
have* been formed* of somewhat more oeHain comi)osition. Asiile 
from the more recent experiments of Ritthausenf on the vegetable 
albauiiiis (gluten-casein, legumin, etc.), egg-albumin has bet*n the 
chief albuminous body experimented with, and copper the main 
metal. 

Recent work by one of us (C) on the albumoso and globtiloso 
bo<lics, together with work on the ])roduct8 formed from casein and 
myosin, has led to a ]}artial study of the metallic compounds of these 
bodies. As a preliminary, however, wo fouiul it necessary t»o study a 
few of the compounds of egg-albumin, and as the results thus obtained 
were not in accord with the more recent results of llarnackj; we have 
continued our work with egg-albumin and with myosin, tlio results 
of which we now present. 

*8oe Oonimnile, Monltour Sclontifique, 1800, and JB’nohs, in Annalou dor (Jlioinio, 
vol. cli, p. 372, 

] Die Kiwoisskorper dor Gotreidoarton, etc. Journal Wr prakt, Ohem., vol. xii, p. 301. 

f Untorsnohungon Ubor die Kupfervorbxndungon dos Albumins. Zoiiw'hritt hlr phy- 
eiologhche Ohemie, vol. v, p. 108. 
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L EOG-ATiBUMIN. 


(a) Copper Oompot/nda. 


In looking over tlie literature of the Rnl)jocl, it bcoomoK evident at 
once that tlie older investigators, owing either to the nalure of t]\e 
compound, to adherent impurities or to faulty methods, were not 
able to obtain concordant results, since the copper compound of egg- 
albnmiu, as prepared and analyzed by six distinct investigators, was 
found to contain from 1*50 to 5*19 per cent, of CnO. In all of these 
cases the preparation of the copper compound was essentinlly the 
same; a solution of egg-albumin was precipitated with a solution of a 
copper salt, the precipitate collected, washed thoroughly with water, 
dried, and the copper determined by simple ignition. Nattirally this 
method, as suggested by Ilarnack, might be expected to give loo 
high results, since the copper precipitate would unquestionably re¬ 
tain considerable of the inorganic matter of the albninin, IhTatcd in 
this manner, however, F. Rose,^ as already stated, found the copper 
compound to contain from 1*50 to 1*69 per cent, of CuO. Mitscher- 
lichjf who held that the copper precipitate was a compound of egg- 
albumin with the copper salt, found in his preparations 2*8-»3*3 per cent. 
CuO, while Bielitzki,! who demonstrated that the i)rooipitate was an 
actual compound of albumin with cupric oxide, found in Ids preparations 
4 * 76 - 5*20 per cent, of OuO. Lassaigne, as quoted by Ifarnack, found 
4*95 per cent, of CuO, Mulder§ 4*44 per cent., while LioberkOhn’s|| 
preparation contained 4*6 per cent, of CuO, Further, Kitthausen’s 
copper compounds of the vegetable albumins were found to contain 
from 11*5 to 17*0 per cent, of CuO. These results collectively, would 
therefore seem to indicate that when egg-albumin is precipitated by 
a soluble copper salt, the resulting compound docs not contain a defi¬ 
nite proportion*of albumin and cupric oxide, or else that there arc a 
largo numbc],* of albumin-copper compouiuls. More recently, how¬ 
ever, E. Ilarnack,! from analysis of fifleon scjparatc preparations, 
comes to the conclusion that there are two distinct compounds of 
albumin with copper; one containing 1*35 per cent, of Ou, the other 
2 64 per cent, of Cu, indicating as Ilarnack suggests, a copper albu¬ 
minate in the first case of the formula C,,,U,,,N,,0„S,0u, in which Ou 
replaces two atoms of hydrogen in the albumin molecule, and in the 
second case, an albuminate of the formula iu 


* Pogg«ndorfPs Annalen, vol xsviii, 1833. 
t Dissertation, Dorpat, 1863. 

I PoggendorlTs Anniden, vol, IrsxVi, 1852, 


t Muller’s Archiv. tor 1837, p. 91, 
§ Physiologischo Ohemio, l«d4-61. 
% Loc, oit. 
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which two atoms of Ou replace four of ]\y(lro£^i‘U. The icsults ob¬ 
tained by this invobtigator would certainly seem to wairant thib eon 
elusion, for the analytical data of tlie difierent pn'parations show but 
slight variations; VJ14-1’3'7 percent, in the one case, and 2MS"-2-7t 
per cent, in tin' other. Further, Ilarnack worked with neaily ash Irec 
preparations, the cora})Ounds after their Ihst ]>reeipilaiion ainl wash 
ing being dissolved in sodium carbonate and r(‘])r(‘ci]ntated h)r care¬ 
ful addition of acid. By repoating this process several tinn^s, the ash 
of the preparation was ahnobt entirely removed, while the relati\e 
proportion of copper and albumin was not affected. As to the condi¬ 
tions which determine the foimation of one or the otlnn coinpoiiml, 
there seems to be little definite other than that in general, the com¬ 
pound with smaller content of copper was obtained wdien the prt'cipi- 
tation took place in the presence of a slight oveess of albumin, and 
the compound with larger content of copper when in the presence of 
an excess of the copper salt. Tn no case were the copper salt and albu¬ 
min solutions mixed in definite proportions, yet in every case one of 
the two compounds was formed; further, Ilarnack slates (hat when 
an amount of co))por salt exactly sullicient to form the albuininutc 
is added to a given <piautity of albumin, no precipitate results; in 
other words an excess of the copper salt is necessary to insure a 
separation of the compound, 

ITarnack’s results, therefore, differ from those of the ]>receding in¬ 
vestigators in that definite compounds a])pear to have been formed iu 
every case, and further, in that the compounds contain a lower 
centage of copper than found by any other investigators aside from 
F. Rose. This latter, it will be remembered, found per 

cent, of OuO; 1*60 per cent, being equal to 1 per cent, of (^i, one of 
the pei*centages found by Ilarnack. Ilarnack further states that the 
average of the analyses made by other investigators, asi<k* from Hose, 
show about 4*4 per cent, of (hiO, and assuming that the various pr<‘p- 
arations contained an amount ol abh etpiivaleut to about J per <*ent, 
(which amount Ilarnack found in his preparations before purification) 
the percentage amount of cupric oxide Would be reductul to aliout 
=2*V per cent. Cu, or the amount found by Ilarnack in his highest cop¬ 
per compound. But as Rose’s jiroparation was ma<leby the simple ad¬ 
dition of an aqueous solution of egg-albumin to the copper salt and the 
copper determined as oxide by simple ignition, it would seem neces¬ 
sary to make the same deduction of 1 per cent, also in this case, 
which would make Rose’s compound contain far loss Ou<) than found 
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by Harnack. Further, Rose**" found tliat the sornni of ok blood 
yielded a similar compound "with cupric hulphato, which contained 
only 1-14 per cent, of CuO or 0*88 per cent, of (hi. llonco Ihoro 
would seem to be little in those earlier investigations to sul>stanliat<‘ 
the results obtained by Ilaniack. Morner,] however, workiin; with 
alkali-albuminate, found that on precipitating a solution of alkali-al¬ 
buminate with cupric sulphate, in the presence of an cx(*esM o( alkali, 
he obtained a copper albuminate containing a percentage of etiprie 
oxide corresponding closely with that found by Liebcrkdhn. When, 
on the other hand, he precipitated a nearly neutral solution ol alkali- 
albuminate with cupric sulphate, then the percentage oi co|)[)er in the 
copper albuminate amounted to only ono-third that found by Liober- 
kUbn, or an amount about equivalent to that found by Harnack in his 
lowest copper compounds. Morner further found that by precipitat¬ 
ing a calcium albuminate solution with cu])ric chloride, the albumin¬ 
ate combined on an average with 2*33 per cent, of CiiO, or just oiu*- 
half the amount required by Lieberkuhu’s formula, and considcu’ably 
less than the amount contained in Ilarnaok’s largest copper com¬ 
pounds. 

Preparation of ths alhivmm solution .—In our oxperimenls it was 
thought best, as far as possible, to avoid exposing tlu* albuminate to 
the action of alkalies, hence especial care was takim to prepare 
the egg-albumin as free from salts as possible, so that it would not 
be necessary to purify the albuminate by roprecipitatiou. The whites 
of a large mimher of eggs were finely divided by seiHSors and by 
shaking with glass, then mixed with an equal volume of water and 
thoroughly shaken with air, after which the solution was Ktrained 
through cloth. Globulin was then precipitated by the a<ldition 
of dilute acetic acid (the acid added as long as a precipitate 
formed), the solution finally filtered through paper, aft or which the 
filtrate was made exactly neutral with sodium carbonate and again 
filtered. The fluid ho obtained was then dialyzed in running wat<*r 
for many (lays, a little thymol being added to prevent jmtrifaetion. 
The fluid finally obtained was perfectly neutral, clear and c*ontaine<l 
but a small amount of inorganic salts. 

Informing the albuminate we employed both cupric acetate and 
cupric sulphate, using in each ease the same volume of albumin solu¬ 
tion, but varying the amount of copper salt. The copper salt was 
generally added as long as a precipitate formed. The albumin- 


♦ Loc. cit., p. 139. t Jahreabencht fur Thiorohomie, IS?*?, p S, 
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ate was washed on a ])Uin]) with water, until no r(‘a(*ti()n couhl he 
obliuinod witli ])Otassiuin ferrocyaiiide for eopptn' or with acetic acitl 
and potassiiun ferrocyani<lc for alhuniiii. Tlu‘ pn'paralioiis wt*re 
dried at 100® C\, then powdered and further dried ,‘U 110" 0., until of 
constant weight. The porcenlage of copjKM* was Hrsl <l(‘tennine<l hy 
simple ignition and weighing as ciiprie <)\i<h‘. The o\i<le was them 
dissolved in dilulo nitric acid, the c<)j>])cr pri‘cipitated as sulphide with 
hydrogen sulidiide and weighed as suhsulpliide hy ignition in hydro¬ 
gen gas with a little sulphur. Each series was niade from a distinct 
preparation of alhumin and nearly every compound nuule, was 
analyzed in duplicate. 

Following are the analytical results : 

SKuriiS I. 

WHh CuSO,. 

No. Ain’t sub. taken. Wt. OuO. Por mil. Ou. W< (/UuK- ]*<‘r CMiii, On 

Vi 0*5621 gram. 0*0061 gniin. 1*15 0*0070 gram. 0*07 

h 0*5176 0*0078 1*10 0*0065 O*0B 

With (hl((J,U,(),),. 

2i( 0*5479 0*0088 1*27 

h 0*5708 0*0091 1*26 0*0078 1*08 

If. 

With CukSO,. 


la 

0*6273 gram. 

0.0067 gram. 1*00 

0*0058 gram. 0*79 

b 

0*7075 

0*0083 0*08 

imoucc.ii^o,),. 

0*0068 

0*76 

2a 

0*6697 

O-OOHI 

1*12 

0*0071 

0*98 

b 

0*5005 

0'(»078 

1*15 

0*0061 

0*95 


smum nr . 

with CuSO,. 

la 0*6285 gram. 0*0085 gram. 1*07 _ .... 

h 0*6705 0*0091 1*07 0*0088 gram. 1,04 

FiWOu(C,IJ.(),),. 

2a 0*8802 0*0180 1*24 

b 0*9400 0*0161 1*27 

:10 


Tkaks. Com. Aoad., Vol. VII. 
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SKRIEh TV. 


With Vnm,. 


No 

A.nit. snh lakoii. 

W1 <’uO 

P<‘r coni. (Ml 

\\l (MiS. IV 1 

ct ut 

Vf 

0*3031 gratn. 

0-0047 gn 

nn. 1*03 

0*003Sgnnu. 

0 h2 

h 

0*:H7S 

0-0040 

1*03 

0-0039 

0 89 


0*4318 

0-0060 

1*08 

0-0010 

0**31 

b 

0*3388 

0*0047 

M3 

0*0033 

O-'iH 

Bu 

0*4083 

0-0060 

M5 

0*00 n 

0-00 

h 

0*4333 

0*0064 

1-1*3 

0*0053 

0*96 

4<( 

0*3374 

0*0047 

1-01) 

0*0042 

0*97 

h 

0*4289 

0*0063 

M4 

0*0050 

0*90 



With C 




na 

0-0358 

0*0090 

1*11 

0-0073 

0*01 

b 

0-5147 

0*0071 

1-08 

0-0064 

0*99 

6a 

0-5331 

0*0075 

1*13 

0-0065 

0*95 

b 

0-6136 

0*0073 

1*18 

- 


7ff 

0*7360 

0-0125 

1*36 

. 


h 

0-6916 

0-0130 

1*37 

0*0100 

1*15 


Skhibs V. 

With CuSO,. 

ta 0-4838 gram, 0*0083 gram. 1-36 0-0074 grnm. I*‘il 

& 0*5088 0*0091 J-41 

WithaxL(i\lip,),, 

iia 0*5044 0*0085 1*33 

h 0*5043 0-00H4 t*33 

From the iiiialyscH of thcFio 15 proparatioim it is to bo noon that tho 
percentage amount of metallic copper, <letorininc»d uh oxidt^ by simple 
ignition, amounts on an average to 1*17 per cent. When, however, 
the coppov is determined as suhsulphido, by j)recii)itation with hydro¬ 
gen sulphide, and thus obtained free from asli, tho percentage amount 
of copper falls on an average to 0*94 per cent. Cu. The preparations 
thus contain 0*23 per cent, of ash. We were not able to obtain 
any copper compounds with a much smaller content of ash than this, 
except by the use of methods which appear to affect the composition 
of the compound. 
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Ilanijick states^' that, ho was able to obtain tho co]>per albuniinat^' 
quite free from ash by dissolving tho freshly precipitated albtuninate, 
after it Ijad been thoroughly washed, in sodium carbonate, nit(‘ring 
and reprecipitatiiig the compound by careful ad<lition of acid. By 
re]»eating this process several tiuu‘s the adhering iuorganie niattcn* 
was entirely removed. It seemed qu(‘Stionabl(‘, howev<‘r, whether 
this treatment might not induce some alteration in the t‘onip(Mnid. 

The two following series of experiments wen* tried with the inten¬ 
tion of throwing some light upon this j)oint. 


SmmRrt VI. 
WHh OuSO,. 


No. 

Ain’t, sub. tjikoii. 

Wt<5«(). IVrmil Cii. 

Wl. f'liA I’w Cn. 


0*(t32() gram. 

0-0091 grain. 

1-15 

0-0080 gram. 

0-99 

f) 

0-6980 

0*0099 

1-13 

O-OOHO 

0*98 

2tt 

0-r)42H 

0*0077 

1-13 

0-0070 

1*01 

h 

0-6131 

0-0077 

1-19 

0-0061 

0*95 

3 

0-3146 

0-0080 

3*03 

0-0068 

1*71 



WM Uu((VI„()J,. 



ia 

0-6105 

0-(KIH6 

Ml 

0*0075 

0*96 

h 

0-5H36 

0*0078 

1-06 

0*0073 

0-99 

n<f 

0-5996 

O-OOH*] 

1*15 

0-0081 

1-06 

b 

0-6692 

0-0083 

MO 

0*(K169 

9-99 

6 

0-4139 

0-0131 

3-51 

0*0115 

3,19 


In this series of oxperiiuouts all of the preparations, as before, wore 
made from the purified albumin. Nos, I, 2, 4 and 5 were, after pre¬ 
cipitation, simply washed with water until the washings gave no r.<*ac- 
tion either for copper or albumin. No. a, after being washed in a 
similar manner, was dissolved in very dilute sodium carbonate and vo- 
precipitated by neutralization with dilute hydrochloric acid, NTo, 0 
was dissolved up twice in this manner and both preparations were 
finally washed free from chlorine, A glance at, the analyses shows 
plainly that this treatment has tende<l to increase* tlu* p(»rocntage 
amount of copper in the alhumimite; due, douhtloss, eitlu'r to with¬ 
drawal of a ])ortion of the albumin by the sodimn carbonate, or <dso 
to a partial dissociation of the compound by tho long continned wash¬ 
ing with water. 

The first roprocipitation has apparently increased the atnouni of 
copper in tho compound fully per cent., tho secoml reprecipita¬ 
tion 0*6 per cent. more. 


* Loc*. cit., p. 202, 
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SlARIKK VIL 
Whh CInSO,. 


No. 

Am’t sub. takou. 

Wt. OuO Per cent. On 

W1 On„S. i'ercent On. 

\a 

0*6336 gram. 

<)-»()91 RKun. 

1*13 


. - 

b 

0*6156 


MO 

- 


3a 

0*4054 

0-0081 

1*60 

0*0063 ^ram. 

1*33 

h 

0*4995 

0-(H)90 

1‘5H 

o-ooii 

MO 

3ff 

0*3870 

0-0068 

1*39 

0*0040 

1*02 

b 

0*8703 

0-0066 

1*40 

- 

--- 



With C!n(C,Il,OJ.. 



4a 

0*6175 

0*0085 

1*08 

0*0071 

0*95 

h 

0*6069 

0*0083 

1*07 

0*0077 

1*00 

6a 

0*3383 

0*0073 

1*73 

0*0055 

1*34 

& 

0-3766 

0*0083 

1*75 

- 


6a 

0*7503 

0*()183 

1*39 

0*0104 

1*10 

b 

0*7016 

0*0131 

1*38 

. 

-. 


This series was prepared in the satne manner as the pre<‘0<rmg» 
Nos. 1,3, 4 and C were simxdy washed with water, while No. 2 was 
reprocipitated once and No, 5 twice, and both ultimately washeil free 
from all soluble matters. The results show here the same increased 
percentage of copper, although not so marked as in the pre(‘eding 
series, when the albuminate is dissolved in sodium carbonate and 
re’precipitated. Further, the perccutago of ash is not, as a rule, 
materially changed by this process; thus in No, 2, where the albu¬ 
minate was reprecipitated once, the difference in the percentage of 
copper as determined by simple ignition and by precipitation as 
sulphide, amounts to 0*37 per cent., while in No. O^ir, wlun'o the 
compound was not reprccij)ited at all, the diffevouce is exactly the 
same. 

In precipitating the albuminaU', there is formed iti the fluul tv 
small amount of citluT sulphuric or acetic acid. Hnrnack, to avoid 
this, states that it is better, after adding the necessary amount of <*u]>ric 
sulphate to tho albumin solution, to exactly ncutralivst^ the mixture with 
sodium carbonate. If, however, the greatest <mrc is not oxcircised and 
excess of cupric sulphate avoided, even partial neutralization of Uio fluid 
will result in the precipitation of a portion of tiu* copper and thus 
show an apparent increase in the copper of tho albuminate. So far, 
however, as our results show, the small amount of sulphuric acid libera¬ 
ted in the formation of the albuminate does not afiTect the character 
of the compound. In the following series, after each precipitation, 
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ihe mixtuvo was made as near neutral a-, possible with dilute sodium 
carbonate and the eompounds then fdterod and washed thoroughly 
with water. The copper in this series was determiiKsl simply by 
ignition. 

Skuits VIH. 


117^ (hiSO,. 


No 

Ain’t sill) takon. 

Wt. (’iiO. 

1*11 < mil Cu 

U 

0*4373 ^»rniu. 

0.0068 gnnn. 

1*36 

h 

0-3867 

0*0063 

1*30 


0-3167 

0*0040 

1*33 

h 

0*3535 

0*(M)rj3 

1*18 

Za 

0‘34t« 

0*0030 

1 *00 

h 

0-3071) 

0-(M)30 

1*00 

4a 

0-6310 

0*0138 

1*7S 

b 

0*'J0«t 

0*0158 

1 78 


The results plainly show no appreciable dilTorenco in tin* composi¬ 
tion of the albuminate under this change in tlie conditions, unless in 
No. 4 where a larger amount of copper ih found than usual. It is our 
opinion, however, that the small amount of acid liberatisl by the re¬ 
action is not sufiioient to cause any especial change in th(‘ character 
of the albuminate; neither, probably, does very dilute sodium carbon¬ 
ate in itself change the substance to such an extent that on neutrali¬ 
zation it is not precipitated in nearly its original form, or at least that 
the action in this case is not any greater than that produced by water 
alone. In fact we are much inclined to the view tliat the long continued 
action of water will gradually but surely affect the composition of the 
albuminate, and that doubtless the change in the composition of the 
compound noticed in our experiments on solution of the subsianct^ in 
sodium carbonate ami reprecipitation is due to the coinbine<l action 
of the alkaline fluid and of water, llarnack Htatt‘s that we(*k-long 
treatment of the freshly precipitated albuminate with waiter will 
gradually cause dissociation of the compound, but that it can be easily 
and thoroughly washed without any ilecomposition whatever. 

Our experience, however, loads us to <pu‘Sti()n the coi r<‘ctn(‘ss of 
this vi,ew. Ordinarily, it has taken us an (uitirv day to eompletely 
wash the freshly precipitated albuminate, so that the wash-water 
should give no reaction whateyer for copper or albumin. In precipi¬ 
tating the albumin solution with cupric sulpliate, the albumin never 
appears to be completely precipitated and at the same time, as liar* 
uack has observed, it is necessary to add more than the proportional 
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amount of copper salt to obtain any separation of the alhuunnatc. 
As a result, the filtrate contains coiibklerahlo albumin ami c<>})|)(*r, but 
even after several hours washing on the pump (the filtration in slow 
at the best) the precipitate slill gives up traces of albumin, as shown 
by acetic acid and potassium ferrooyanide, long afttn* all tra(‘es of 
copper have disappeared. It is not im}K)Shible to wasli the <'tnupound 
and reach a point where the wash-water contains neitluT <^opp<'r nor 
albumin, but when the washing goes on slowly and the water remains 
more or less in contact with the albuminate for 21 hours, tlum fre¬ 
quently the washings will show traces of albumin continuously, with¬ 
out our being able to reach a point where the test fails to give any 
reaction whatever, or to show any special chaiig(‘ in the iiitcmsity ol‘ 
the reaction. 

The following series of experiments would appear to subslantiato 
this view. The first six were washed for about twelve hours, when 
no copper reaction could be obtained in the washings ami only the 
slightest reaction for albumin. The last six w<u*e waslusl for sixteem 
hours, and finally stood over night on wet filters with more or less 
water on them. At the end of this time, the washings <*()ntinm»d to 
show a reaction for albamin with acetic acid and potassium (erro- 
cyanide, and indeed tho reaction appeared to increase rather than 
diminish in intensity on further washing. The washings eontaim‘tl 
no copper. 

Following are the results of tho analyses: 


Sekiks IX,— With (luSOj. 


No. 

Amt sub. taken. 

Wt. OnO. 

P(*r (’ll. 

1 

0^4207 gram. 

0-0053 gram. 

0-99 

2 

0-467(5 

^ 0-0058 

0*t5H 

8 

0-4881 

0-00(53 

1-00 

4 

0-3163 

0-0087 

0*91 


0-3883 

0*0083 

0‘H9 

C 

0-1807 

0-()034 

1-02 

7 

0-2893 

0-0050 

1-84 

8 

0-4187 

o-oooo 

1.18 

9 

0-4077 

0-0060 

1.18 

t 


With Ou(c,ir.oj,. 


10 

0-6067 

0-0136 

1-64 

11 

0-6689 

0-0111 

1-27 

12 

0-7126 

0-0109 

t-22 



(^ompowah of Albumm and Myoun* JUl 

While the difloTonce is not, very groat, it Ls a coiiHtant <li(l(‘ronce, 
and it is to ho rcinomhcrod that tlie last six comjxmnds ditlor in no 
rospoots wlialovor IVoin tlio first six, ovco]>t in hoing subjoetod 1o the 
longer action of wat(‘r. 

Fn comparing now tlios<» diflcrent results, it Is seen that wo hav<' 
not boon able to obtain a copper albuininato with a higlaw <*ontont 
of (^i than per cent., and this only as a result of two roprecipi- 
tations; a condition, which, from our (‘Xperionoo, tends to alter mate¬ 
rially the com|)osition of the original precipitat(‘. The av(*rago of 
the results obtained by simple [ireciiiitation, show a content of 0*01 
jier cent, of Chi. A study of the individual results, however, shows 
too great a variation to believe wholly in the existence of a single, 
stable^ copper albuminate. Kither there are one or two delinite com- 
])Ounds, which, being more or less unstable, are prone to (ihange under 
varying conditions and thus give rise to the variations in the content 
of copjier noticed, or else there are a number of definite compoumis 
liable to be foninxl as the conditions are varied, all ot which, how¬ 
ever, must he more or loss unstable. (Fhuiciiig over the individual 
results, it is plain that an amount of Ou approximating to 0*i)0 per 
cent, is found altogothor too fre<iuently to be the result of chance. 
Doubtless this (igure represents most closely the content of cojiper in 
the ordinary oopjier albuininate obtained by simple jireoipitatidn, 
while the majority of the variations from this figure are duo mainly 
to dissociation. 

Taking Lieberktllm’s formula of albumin, the following copjmr 
albuminates would be possible: 

(OTjiTlnaNiHSOaala-sCu—IJ9 sss 1*29 per cent. Cu. 
(O,aErn9N,«BO«a)4 + Cu-na»0*06 “ 

(aanuaN,„HOaa)ft*f(1u--Ha»0-77 “ “ “ 

For the first, in which Lioberktthn’s formula for albumin is 1,reb- 
lod, the percentage of copper eorrcHponds nearly to tlnh lowest results 
obtained by Ilaruack, while in the second formula the percentage of 
copjier accords closely with the average of our results. Whether 
the weight of the albumin molecule is represented more muirly 
by the second formula than by the first we have not Mufficient data to 
determine, but certainly our results with the copper albuminate show 
a lower i>eroentage of copper than would correspond with the first 
formula. Further, it would appear that the copper albuminates arc 
readily prone to change under slight provocation and that this point, 
in part, undoubtedly explains the reason for the great variation in 
the results obtained by so many workers. 
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(b) Leml Gompoumh, 

Lieberkuhn* states that the lead salt of albumin cannot be obtained 
puio; that the insoluahle ])rocipitate formed by the {uhlitlon of oithor 
lead nitrate or basic load aectato to a solution of albumin, is simply a 
mixture. With basic lead acetate, Lioberkilhn obtaiiUMl a pn‘<*ipitaf<‘ 
containing per cent, of lead oxide, while the precipitate formed 
with lead nitrate contained I2*'78 per cent, of lead o\i<le. 

With piotein, Muklerf obtained procipititcs on the addition of 
neutral lead acetate and lead nitrate, which contained respeetivedy 
12*45 and 12.08 per cent, of lead oxide, while basie lead acetate gav(‘ 
a precipitate containing 30*68 per cent, of lead oxide. Bersseliust 
states that neutral lead acetate precipitates both allminin and bloo<l 
serum, but that the greater portion of the albumin remains <lissolvod 
in the tluid united with acetic acid. Basu* lead acetate on the otlior 
hand precipitates the albumin completely. 

These last statements accord with our own results; with a neutral 
lead salt only a small precipitate w«as obtained, the compound being 
soluble apparently in both excess of the lead^sall and of albumin, 
while with basic lead acetate the albumin scorned completely ])recipi* 
tated. 

Further, BorzeliusH states, on the authority of Mulder, that if a 
solution of potassium albuminate be made as neutral as possible with 
acetic acid and then precipitated with lead nitrate, th(‘ load albu¬ 
minate so obtained contains on thorough drying 6*84 per cent, of 
lead oxide. 

Following are some of the results of our analyses. The compounds 
were made from thoroughly dialyzed albumin and were washed free 
from both lead and any excess of albumin, ^'’he proi)aratious wore 
dided at 110® C. until oi constant weight and the load was detor- 
miued first by simple ignition, with addition of a littlo ammouiuui 
nitrate. The lead oxide, after being weiglied, wan tlien <liHHolvo<l in 
dilute nitric acid, tht» solution evairoratcd to a small volume, the lead 
precipitated with a little sulphuric acid, two volumes of alcohol added, 
and the lead sulphate finally filtered and washed with 95 per cent, 
alcohol. The sulphate was then ignited with proper precautions and 
from the weight obtained, the percentage of lead again calculated. 


^Poggendorfs Annalen, Band Ixxxvi, p, 124 

t Lehrbuch dor Ohemie, Berzelius, ix, p. 2^. t bohrbuch der Ohomie, ix, p. 43. 
I Lehihuch, ix, p. 49. 
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Skiuks 1. 


With Hfodml h^ifif aotfuit. 


No, Ainl. Sill). tak(Mi. 

\V1. Pbo. IVr 

-coni. rb. \\l IM»S(),. 

P(*l* ('(‘Hi. 

ia 

0*1072 ftraiu, 

. 0*01H8 j;;i*iiin. 

8*10 

0*0200 Anini. 

3-W) 

h 

0*3002 

0*0150 

3*'18 

0-0 im; 


2'h:( 



SKi?n‘> 

II, 






With iooiira! letuf atrfaft, 




\a 

0*5341 

()-oia*i 

3*16 

0-031(i 


3-75 

b 

()*588l 

(»-0I98 

3*40 

0-()223 


3'«() 



Wft/i bash hiul aoetate. 




2a 

0*5832 

0*0460 

7*30 



(t-77 

b 

0*5008 

0*0301 

7*22 

((•(MW 


(!-(12 


Skiuks TII. 

With nmtml ff<*f^f((tc. 

\a imr)1 ' ()M)2G2 \m ()‘()274 2-J52 

h ()‘6522 0*02 n 2*08 <)*()22« 2*a0 

WM bmle bm/ 

2rt <)‘7290 0M)r)9a 7*55 ()*()6I5 5*74 

h 0*7080 0*0631 7-06 0*00()» 5*45 

Skiumk IV. 

IVitb HOiftral hml aoeUUv, 

1« 0*4121 0*0152 3*42 0*0130 2*25 

6 0*4828 0*0170 3*37 0*0178 2*50 

With h(uvi' U*mi avatutv, 

2a 0*7284 O-Or*! 8*84 .... 

h 0*5365 0*0482 8*83 . 


Skuikk V. 

With a lari/i\ of hmic 


la 

0*6822 

0*2110 

28-81 



6 

0-B420 

(>•1714 

29*28 

• « W mm 

_ 

2« 

0*5836 

0*i923 

30*56 

mm 

■ . • ■ 

b 

0*5913 

0-l9«() 

80*76 

m. - 

. ... 

3a 

0*5478 

0-1896 

32*11 


« * » 

6 

0*5427 

0-1878 

82*02 


mrnmm 


Thanh, Oonn. M\m\, Voii. VIl. 40 Mov., 1880 . 
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These rebults plainly indicate that more than one coinpoiind of 
lead is formed, especially so with basic l(‘ad acetate, the ooinpositiou 
being dependent in this case on the amount of lead salt added. With 
neutral lead acetate, tlio variations in composition are not so mark<'d 
and as it is hardly possible to prepare* a lea<l albuminate I’rei* from 
salts, or to eliminate them wholly in the enlculatioim, it is <|u(*stion- 
able how ftir the results should be trusted, t‘\e<*pt in a ii^etu'ral way. 

The formula J^+Pb-TI^ would re(|uire Jt'lo per 

cent. Pb, while Pb—would retpiire ti-oO per 

cent. Pb. fn the case of the albuminate* form<*d with basie lead 
acetate, it is to be noticed that the compound made by the tiddition 
of a large excess of the load salt, contains about live times ns miieh 
lead as the ordinary basic lead compounds. 

(c) fron (johipnmuh. 

F. Rose* has made iron albuminate, both from egg-albumin and 
from the serum of ox-blood, by the simple addition of f(‘rric chloride 
to the albumin solution. Two preparations made from egg-albumin 
yielded respectively and per cent, of ferric oxide. Rose 
found the albuminate, when freshly precipitated, easily soluble both 
in excess of ferric chloride and in excess of the albumin soltition. 

Our preparations wore made wholly from dialyzed nlbumhi, and 
wheii so prepared and thoroughly washed the compound was found 
almost wholly free from adhering salts, so much so that after a 
few trials we deemed it unnecessary to make the determinations 
of iron other than by simple ignition and woigbing as ferrie 
oxide. 

Following are some of our results: 

Swaiws 1. 




No, 

Aujj. sub, lalwii. 

Wi. 


INa- cfait. K(^. 

la 

0*70JJ8 gium. 

0 0004 gram 

t-38 

0-08 

b 

()-0480 

0-00B6 

1-88 

0*98 



SiSKIKS If. 



la 

0-4683 

imm 

l-lt 

0-76 

b 

0-8804 

0^0043 

I'OB 

0-75 


*?o#?gondorirs Ammlen, xxviii, p. 140, IHOa, 
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Skkiks III. 


No. 

AimI, sui>. tnUon 

Wt. 1<V o,. 


INm* coni 

ia 

o*nio 

0-lM)71 

1 -50 

1-01 

b 


0*0083 

1 -55 

1*08 


0-rm 

0*0100 

1-30 

0-01 

h 

iHmn 

0-(M)87 

1 -30 

0-01 



Skimks IV. 



Uf 

0-IH02 

0-0003 

1-30 

0-00 

b 

o-nsos 

0-0073 

1-31 

0-01 

2a 

0-5115 

0-0070 

1-30 

0-05 

b 

0-4051 

0-0000 

1-33 

o-o*> 

2a 

0-1505 

0-0003 

1 *30 

0*07 

b 

0-1010 

0-0000 

M3 

0-00 

4a 

0-4H17 

0-0071 

1*17 

1-01 

b 

0-4571 

0-0005 

1*41 

0*08 

Ha 

0-4810 

0-<M)05 

i-:m 

0*03 

b 

0-»81« 

0-0051 

1-33 

0-03 

ikf 

0-4080 

0-(K).5tt 

1‘I5 

1-00 

b 

(kiUm 

0-0048 

Ml 

0*07 

7a 

0‘ilH14 

0-(M)r)0 

l-3*> 

0*01 

b 

0-4107 

0-0053 

t-20 

0-00 

Ba 

0-4452 

0-0058 

1*30 

0*01 

b 

0-4830 

0'00(r> 

1*31 

0*02 


Those rosullH show n fairly close agroomont with one sluglo excep¬ 
tion, in which ease the i)ercentage of iron is nearly 0*25 below the 
average. The average percentage, moreover, of ferric oxide is just, 
about ono-half that found by Rose. Further, tlu^ average pcu'centage 
of iron (F<‘) corresponds very closely witli the averagt* percentsigi* of 
Ou in the copper albuminate. Kliminaling one ta)m]»ound with only 
0*75 per cent, of iron, the average content is seeti t<» bo 0*05 percent. 

(('« 7 ullnaNihB()atf)* k U.,saaO«Hlt per ceiit. I^V. 

((J7aHn'4]Srif(H()titf)M ^ l*e Iliisa!l*|«l jKir (*enti. I^V, 

As the iron was <letcrmlned by simple ignition it would be ex¬ 
pected that the amount found would exceed t.lu‘ theoretical amount 
somewhat; hence the iirst formul.a, assuming Lieberknhn’s formula 
to be correct, would bo more closely in accord with our results. The 
results obtained indicate fiirthei*, that the iron albumimite is a much 
more stable compound than the copper albuminate, less liable to 
change and less readily affected by water. 
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(d) Zinc Compounds, 

With zinc we made but a few experiments and those mainly to see 
whether the low percentage of iron found in the iron albuminate 
would be substantiated by a (‘oiTes[)onding ptuTtMitage of zine in the 
zinc albiiminiite. Lieborktlhn has prepared and analyze<l a zinc 
albuminate, made by the action of zim* sulphate on a neutral solu¬ 
tion of alkali albuminate, and he found the oompouml to contain 1*00 
per cent, of zinc oxide. 

Our preparations were made by the action of a similar zinc salt on 
a solution of purified and dialyzed albumin. Following are the 
results obtained with two preparations made from two distin<‘t lots 
of albumin: 

No. Amt. aub. taken, \Vt. ZnO. IVr t‘(‘nt. ZnO. Iku* cent. Zu. 
la 0*2434 gram, O'OOtJl gram. I •2*7 0*9H 

h ‘ 0*2838 0*0034 1*21 0*97 

2a 0*2166 0*0023 l-im 0*83 

h 0*2354 0*0025 1*08 0*86 

The average of these two results shows a composition prop<»rti(>nal 
to that found in the case of the iron albuminate and suggests })lainly 
that if we have to deal iu these oases with a single albuminate of 
constant composition, the percentage amount ol metal is much 
smaller than formerly was supposed. 

Further, the percentage of zinc found accoi'ds closely with the 
theoretical amount for a zinc albuminate formed on the ty]>c of the 
copper compound. 

(Ot sHusN I uSOua) I+Zn—H{|^0*99 cent. Zii. 

(e) TTmnium Compounds, 

JJ*. Kowalewsky^ has recently called attention to the use of uranu. 
or uranyl acetate as a reagent for albuminous matter, and has shown 
that it is not only a good precipitant of albumin at ordinary t,emper- 
aturcs, but also that it is an extremely deH(*ato one. Furtlicr, 
Kowalewsky states that the tiranyUlbumin compound on ignition 
leaves a dark, olive green ash, composed of the grepu uranoso-uranic 
oxide, D,Oy. A determination of the amount of this ash in several 
preparations showed 12*09 to 13*4 per cent, presumably of U,()«. 


^Bssigsaures ITranoxyd, eiu Reagens aul AlbuminstoiTe. Zoitachrift fUr Aualy- 
tische Obetnie, 1885, p. 551. 




of Afhtmun omf Jil'7 

Our proparati<uis woro mad<* by addiuii; uniuyl nitralo to ilio pn*- 
parud ali)iunin holution and wahhinijf tlio procipitalod aliuiminato 
until all oxooss of uranium was ivniov<‘<L Tlio uranium in the* <lriod 
|)ro])aration w^as dotorminod as uranoso-urani(‘o\id(‘ (H.OJ by simple 
i<j;nition. 1'lio results sliow’’ a fairly eloso ai^ri‘(‘m(mt, but. they art* 
undoubtetlly soiiu'what t<K) ow'in^ to a small amount of 

adherent ash. 


urn U().,(N 03 ),. 


No. 

Amt hub. LaKon. 

Wt. 

Por i-ont. 11 |Oh. 

Per <‘ont. H, 

X(i 

O-50HO gi-niu. 

0-0331 gram 

5*11 

‘ 4*50 

b 


0*0381 

5*41 

1*50 

3a 

0*8310 

0*0-138 

5*30 

4*11 

h 

0-8081 

0*0418 

5-17 

1*38 

3a 

0*4003 

0*0351 

5*71 

4*81 

b 

0*5380 

0*0303 

5*08 

4*81 

4a 

0*8183 

0*0437 

5*33 

1*43 

b 

0*7570 

0*0394 

5*30 

4*41 

5 

0*0085 

0*0307 

5*35 

4*40 

(io 

0*4300 

0*0317 

5*78 

i*00 

b 

0*5100 

0*0313 

5*70 

4*83 


Those roHultH [)lainly do not accord at all with KowtilewKky’H. On 
the other hand they do agree fairly well with each other, and would 
seem to indicate a reasonably constant composition of the uranyl- 
. albumin precipitate. 

The average of the results obtained, accords most closely with the 
formula 

(OraHiiiiNiuHOag);) + U --lln 

which requires 4*73 j)cr cent, TT. 

(f) eompouiiik. 

By the addition of an excess of mercuric chloride solution to 
an aqueous solution of egg-albumin, an albuininaU* of mercury is 
formed, insolidde in excess oftlio mercury salt. The compound cun 
be easily fdiered ami admits of thorough washing with water. Rose 
first proved that the precipitate formed as above, is a compouml of 
mercury with albumin, insu^ad of a compound of the mercury salt 
with albumin as snpposcMl by Bostock and Orlila. 

We have made a few ])rt*{>arations of the albuminate by adding a 
moderately strong acpieous solution of mercuric chloride to portions 
of the dialyssed albumin solution and washing the precipitates 
thoroughly with water. The mercury in the albuminate was detor* 
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rained by ignition in a combustion tube with (juiols. lime, with u pos¬ 
terior layer of calcium carbonate and sodium bicarl)onatoJ 
The mercury distilled, was collected in wnt<‘r and att(*r thorough 


washing with 

alcohol to remove 

hydrocarbons, etc 

., ivas (Iried and 

weighed. 

Following are the results of our analyses of the 

siwiumI ])iepara- 

tions made. 

Nt) 

Amli Sub. tukcu. 

Wt llg 

I Vi ('(ml II<*. 

ia 

0’80n0 ^rmii. 

0-0226 gram. 

2-80 

h 

0-8732 

0*0214 

8-18 

2a 

o-Tesi 

0-0215 

2-82 

h 

0*'33n7 

0-0201 

2-78 

3a 

O-.'IOHS 

0*0150 

2*t>6 

h 

0-6261 

0-0167 

2-06 

4a 

0-9102 

0-()300 

8-2S 

b 

0-8608 

0-0270 

8-17 

Ha 

0-8492 

0-0318 

2-56 

h 

0-8610 

0-0287 

2*75 

6a 

0-9674 

0*0284 

2-98 


The average content of inoroiiiy ia 2*89 per cent. ^I'hc llu'oretical 
amount for IIj, is 3’00 per cent. 


(g) Siher compounds. 

Silver nitrate is a well known precipitant of albumin, and Lieber- 
kuhn,f many years ago, assigned to silver albuminate a definite 
formula, calling for 0*67 per cent, of silver oxi<I(\ The preparation 
made by him from egg-albumin was found to coiilain 0*55 per cent, 
of silver oxide = to 0-27 per cent, of Ag. Mulder,*] like.wlse, work¬ 
ing with alkali-allmminato, found that by neutralir/mg th<‘ solution 
a« nearly as possible with acetic aehl, and (hen preeipitatiug with 
silver nitrate, the silver albuminate so prepared eoni allied 0*14 per 
cent, of silver oxide. 

PucliH^, using ordinary egg-albumin iuHtcad of alkali-albuminat<s 
found only half as much silver (3*28 per cent. Ag), while <). Loew,]] 
working with i>unfied egg-albumin, found still smaller perc(*nlages 
of silver in the albuminate made by him. Using an albumin 

^ Seo Frosonius, QuimtiUtivo Oliomical Analysi'j. 

1 PoggeudorfiE’s Animlon, 1852, vol. clxii, p. 123. 

t See Berzelius’ Lohrbucli der Chemie, vol ix, p. 40 

§ Annalen d. cliom. u. Phaim., Band cli, p. ST2. 

I Ptlugor’ti Areliiv fur Physiologic, Band xxxi, p. 303; Uober Kiwoihs und Poptoa. 
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solution puriliod simply l>y throe days’ dialysis, Loow Ibiiinl tl»at a 
I ])or cent, solution ol' silver nitrate ujave no preeipiliite wh!ite\er 
in a 5 per (*(‘nt. solution of albumin. On addinjif a litlh* (lilute 
sul]>huric uci<l to the albumin solution, bowevm*, ninl tlnai poiiriinjf 
the mixture into the silvm* solution a pn‘(‘ipitnte was obtained, 
which on thorough washing and drying was found io contain 2*17 
]>er o(‘nt. of Ag; while a second pr<‘paration ma(h‘ hy using a little 
loss aulidiuvic acid contained 2*40 per eent. of Ag. I>y precipitat¬ 
ing the alhuinhi solution directly with a /> p(‘r cent, solution of silv<‘r 
nitrate, without the addition of any acid, the albuminate was found 
to contain in one case 4'yO per cent. Ag, in a second ease :}*0l 
per cent, Ag, Dissolving the freshly precipitated alhuminat(‘ formed 
in this manner, in dilute ammonia and then repr(‘cipi1ating it by the 
addition of dilute sulphuric acid to slight acid n^aetlou, the albumin¬ 
ate was found to contain 4*04 per eent. oi‘ Ag. 

Loew sees in these results a confirnuition of Harnack’s views as to 
the copper albuminates, and an assurance that the molecuilar w(‘ight of 
albumin oorr(‘spondR to LioberkUhn’s formula threi* times enlarg(‘d. 

Using an albumin solution purified as in our previous experinnmls 
and adding to it a 10 ])er cent, solution of silver nitrate as long as a 
precipitate was formed, four distin<‘t series of albuminates w<*r(* made*** 
representing four distinct preparations of egg-albumin. TIk'kc w(‘ro 
all washed free from silver and also from any adhering alhumin, <lrie<l 
at 110° 0. until of constant weight and the silver dotermined by 
simple ignition, 

SKRrKS r. 


No. 

Amt Siih. Uilvou. 

Wt. Ag. • 

Tor t‘t»nt Ak. 

hr 

0*501)0 gram. 

0‘0343 jj^rnui. 

4*10 

h 

0*5«25 


4*0« 

ii(( 

0-5100 


4*11 

b 

0*75 IH 

()-()!iOr> 

4*01 


0*«()0r) 

O'OWta 

4*02 

b 

0*707d 

o-om 

4*07 


Skkiwh 

11. 


Ui 

0*5850 

<)-0a45 

4*18 

b 

0*6007 

0-03l)() 

4-16 

iia 

0*047B 

O-ftWR 

4*06 

b 

0*6621 

0-0370 

4*07 

iSa 

0-6455 

0-0366 

4*12 

b 

0-7000 

0-0385 

4*07 


* Tho silvi‘r eompouiuls wore all made aud analysed hy Mr. T. Bronson of this 
laboratory. 
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Swunfis TIL 


la 

0-5860 

0-0339 

1-01 

h 

0 0949 

0-0384 

t-08 

•30 

0-'3090 

0-0390 

1-09 

h 

0-0053 

0-0311 

1-13 

3a 

0-50S0 

0-0311 

1 13 

h 

O-HOOO 

0-0338 

1-10 



SKUIhS IV. 


la 

0-6317 

0*0300 

4-88 

b 

0-6810 

0-0331 

t-86 

2a 

0-5509 

0-0370 

4-90 

6 

0-5036 

0-0318 

4-80 

3a 

0-6955 

0-()390 

5-09 

6 

0*7515 

0-0430 

5-13 

The figures show a far smaller contimt of silv(‘r in all of 

the ])rep- 


arations than found by Lioborktihu or Muldor, In throe of the 
series, there is seen a constancy of cotn]M>sition which is <iuite notice¬ 
able and, further, a close agrciunoni with the socotnl lesult obtaine<l 
by Loew on adding a 5 per cent solution ol hilv(‘r nitrat<* to (he 
albumin. In the last scries, however, the percentage of silver is 
somewhat higher, possibly owing to ineomplole dialysis of the 
chlorides and phosphates from the albumin solution. Th(‘se figur(‘s, 
however, are not much higher than the highest figures obtained by 
Loew. 

A silver salt of albumin, of the composition 
+Ag^—1I.J would coutain 4*iJ8 per cent of Ag, and wliilc our results 
certainly approximate to this figure, thc*r<‘ is variation tmough to 
indicate an equal possibility of a mixture of two or more <‘om- 
pounds, With a molecule of the nmo of the albumin mohvule, it is 
possible by vloubling or otherwise, to obtain a formula corresponding 
to almost any percentage of metal fouml An<l inasmuch as every 
variation* in the method of preparing the albuminate temds to alter 
its composition, it seems worse than useless at present, to lay much 
stress on the exact constitution of tlic silver albuminate. A large 
number of albuminates are of course possible, but until we know 
more definitely how to separate one from another, wo have no guaran- 
tee of the simple nature of any one. 

♦Loow stales that ho has prepared a silver albuminate ronlaininpj lO’t per cent 
Ag, corresponding nearly te 6 atoms ol silver, and that it is possible lo prepare album¬ 
inates still richer In silver. 
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:i2l 

EYarainin£» now, all of the ro*=4iilts oblainod, wo find llio followiniif 
averaj»o ooinpohilion of the albiiuiinatos stiuliod : 

('o|)])or compound, 0*91 pin-cent, (’u 

Iron c()m])oun<l, 0*05 “ “ 

Znu‘compound, 0*91 •“ ** Zn 

I^c.ul (neutral sjill) connKmml, 3*55 ** “ Pb 

Uiaii) I compound, 4*00 “ “ ir 

Silver compoutnl, 4*09 *‘ “ Aft| 

Mercury compound, 3*89 “ lift 

Aocoptintr Licdan’kiihu’s formula of albumin as correct, then the 
followini^ forinuho accord nioM closely with the above percentagcR. 


( 0 , 

11 .. 

NihHO .), 

1 C'n- 

11 . 

recpiires 0*9(} p(‘r cent. 

(*ii 

«■) 

Jl., 


1 Fe- 

-H, 

“ 0*80 

Fe 

l(S 

Jl,. 

N„SO.j)i 

1 Zn~ 

11- 

“ 0*99 

Zu 

((’- 

11.. 

.N.hHO,.). 

f Pb 

ir. 

u .3.50 

Pb 

(('. 

. 11.1 

4 N„H 0 . ), 

1 U 

11 . 

u P'jS 

U 

«’ 

rr,, 

N,.KO.), 

1 Ag 

-H 

4 . 0 H u 

Ag 


di.. 

N„S() ), 

{ Ifg 

U- 

“ 9*00 

n#x 


We do not, liowever, lay much stress u}M)n the accuracy of ihcHo 
formulas Tlu* results obtained in our study of these metallic eom- 
poundfi do by chance accord with them, and inaftmuch as Ijocw and 
llarnack are ilisposed to treble Lieborknbn’s formula for albumin, on 
the basis of the oom}»osition of the eopper and silver albiuniuatCH, 
made by them respectively, we present our results as evidence that 
there are equally goovl gvoumls for ijuadrupling the above formula. 

We believe, however, that with the majority of these albuminates 
it is poshibh» to form a large variety of compounds with the same 
metal, by fiimi)ly modilying the conditions of precipitation. This is 
evidenced by Loew’s results with silver albuminate and our own 
with lead and copper, and since a great variety of compounds are 
possibUs it is (Mjually jiobsible that in many cast's we may havt* to do 
with mixtures o( such compounds, which would account for tht' groat 
variability in composition noticed in somt' of tlie albuminates and 
for the lack of ngret'inent in the resullsobtainetl by dillertmt workers, 
Ct)upled witli this, in some cases, is the undoubted tendency of the 
compounds to dissociation. 

II. MyodtL 

The myosin employed wa^ prepared from ox llesh, by extraction 
with a 15 per cent, solution of animonium chloride, alter the tissue 


Iflxceptiug ono very low result. \ Exeoptmg tho last sorius oX coiapouxwls. 
Tkans. Conn Aoau., Vol. VIT. 41 Nov., 18H0. 
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had been thoroughly freed from salts and soluble albiiinin by long 
continued extraction with watei*. The myosin was soparate<l from the 
ammonium chloride solution by dialysis, being obtained in this man¬ 
ner as a scmi-gelatinoub mass, readily soluble in salt, solutions. In 
order to form compounds with the various metals, it was round best 
to use a solution of myosin in 5 per cent, ammonium chloride, the 
metallic compound when formed being washed with water until tin* 
washings gave no reaction for chlorine with silver nitrate. Tho com¬ 
pounds were then dried, first at 100® O., iheii at 110" 0,, until of 
constant weight. Control experiments with the metallic salt and 
ammonium chloride alone, invariably failed to give any precipitate 
whatever. 

No systematic attempt, has apparently been mnde to study any of 
the metallic compounds of myosin; in fact, few statements are to bo 
found regarding the existence of such compounds. Danilewsky'*' 
some time ago, sliowed that myosin would combine with lre<* mineral 
acids, uniting with them so that with tropjeolin 00 no reaetion for 
free acid could bo obtained. With strong bases, however, necording 
to Danilewsky, myosin does not probably combine, and tlie state¬ 
ment is further made that a small amount of calcium oxide ordinarily 
exists loosely combined with myosin, which calcium by congulatioii 
of the myosin is liberated. Further, Danilewsky found that on 
adding platinum chloride in excess, to a dilute hydrochloric a(‘id 
solution of myosin, a myosin-platinum chloride compound was pre¬ 
cipitated, which after washing with water and alcohol and tlu^n 
drying at 100-105® C., contained 9*40 per coat, of platinum and ^’20 
per cent, of chlorine. With copper, iron and similar salts w<^ have 
not been able to obtain any precipitate in a hydrochloric acid solu¬ 
tion of myosin. By adding, however, a solution of a metuHi<j salt 
of such a nature that it does not react with ammonium chlorhhs, 
to an ammonium chloride solution of myosin, a precipitate is pro¬ 
duced, which as our experiments show, is ordinarily a i'onipomul of 
myosin with the metal or metallic oxide. This Is n‘a<iily s<‘en 
by adding either zinc suljdmtc or ferric chloride to such a solution 
of myosin and then washing the precipitates with wat<‘r, until tihe 
washings give no reaction for chlorine or for sulj)hurio acid. On 
now warming the iron precipitate with dilute nitric aci<l, a solu¬ 
tion will be obtained, giving a distinct iron reaction but no reaction 
with silver nitrate for chlorine. Similarly on warming the zinc pre- 

* /^eitscUrifi fur physioloRiHcho Ohemie, v, p. 160, 
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oipitato with liydroolilorio acid, the solution i>iv(‘s no reaction Ibr 
hulphuric acid with harinm chloride. 

With cupric sulphate and cupric ac<‘latc fli<‘ same is ordinarily 
true. It is ))ossihlo, however, to pn^^iaro u myosin-copper compouml 
in which cupric sulplmte ap])ears to unite directly with the myosin. 

{ft.) vohijxxfHifit, 

By adding either cupric sulphate or cuprie acetate* to a neutral 
ammonium chloride solution of myosin, a heavy gn‘(mish colored 
precipitate is obtained, which when freshly fornuHl and after thor¬ 
ough washing with water, so that the w^ashings are entindy free 
from chlorine and from copper, shows the following reactions. It is 
insoluble in moderately strong nitric, hydrochloiic or sulphurie acid. 
The compound, however, is immediately broken np by the action of 
acids, the copper being completely removed, leaving the myosin ns an 
insoluble residue having in the case of nitric acid a yellow color, and 
in the case of hydrochloric and sulphuric acids a white color. In acetic 
acid, the compound is more soluble, first, however, becoming semi- 
gelatinous, In ammonium hydroxide, the eomimund dissolves slowly 
or partially, taking on a blue color. In dilute sodium hydroxide, the 
compound swells up, takes on a purple color, but does not dissolve. 
Ill dilute sodinm carbonate, the feubstance is likewise insoluble, but 
swells np and turns of a bluish color. 

Following arc the results of the analyses of the various prepara¬ 
tions made. The compounds were in every ease composed simply of 
the metallic oxide and ijiyosin. (lojiper was determined, as in the case 
of the albumin compounds, by simple ignition and woigliing as oxide. 
In order to ascertain how much ash was retained by the myosin 
compound, a few dujdioate <letormiuations of copper wu‘re made by 
dissolving the oxide after ignition, and precipitating the cop])er as 
Huljdiide and weighing as suhsulphido, after ignition with u little 
pure sulphur in a current of hydrogen gas. 


Amt Hul). 
No. taken 

la 0*5436 gram. 

b 0*7176 


Hkiuks I. 


Wm OulSO,. 


Wt OuO. 

Per OMit. 
On. 

0*0074 gram. 

1*08 

0*0097 

1-07 

0*0087 

1*08 

0*0078 

1*08 



Per 

Wt. Oii,S. 

On. 

0*0056 gram. 

0*8J 

0*0078 

0*80 

0*0071 

0*88, 

0*0061 

im 


3a 

h 


0*6359 

0*r)'i8H 
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Ainfc fiiib 

Per cent. 

Per coni. 

No. 

taken 

Wt. OnO. 

Oil. 

Wt. (Ju>S. 

(In. 

Za 

0’5423 gram. 

0-0073 p^-am. 

1*05 

0*0051 gram. 

0*73 

h 

0*6341 

0-00H3 

1*05 

0*0063 

0*80 

4a 

0*5771 

0-0109 

1*50 



6 

0*4455 

0-0081 

1*43 



5 

0*3527 

0-0040 

1*03 



6a 

0*4401 

0-0063 

Ml 



h 

0*5708 

0-0083 

1*18 





Sbbibs 11. 






With CnSO 

1* 



No. 

Amfc. Rub. taken. 

■Wt OuO. 


Per eonl. OuO. 

Per cciil. Ou 

la 

0*7425 gram. 

0*0059 gram. 

0*79 

0*63 

b 

0*7468 

0*0060 


0*81 

0*64 

2a 

0*7785 

0*0057 


0*73 

0*57 

b 

0*7767 

0*0056 


0*73 

0*58 

3a 

0*5488 

0*0053 


0*94 

o*';4 

b 

0*4836 

0*(M)41 


0*91 

0*13 

4a 

0*9477 

0*0085 


0*80 

0*74 

b 

0*8160 

0-0074 


0*91 

0*78 



With Cu(o.n,o,).. 



5a 

0*8533 

0*0188 


1*56 

1*34 

b 

0*8466 

0*0188 


1*63 

1*39 

6a 

0*6589 

0*0134 


1*88 

1*50 

b 

0*6673 

0*0133 


1*87 

1*50 

7a 

0*8673 

0*0156 


♦ .1-79 

1-43 

b 

0*7130 

0*0139 


1*81 

1*44 



SKBIU8 III. 





With CiiSO^. 



No. 

Amt. Rub. t*ikon. 

Wt CuO. 


PorconI (liiO. 

Por mil, (^i, 

ta 

0*7318 gram. 

9-9I71 KHim. 

3*37 

1*88 

b 

0*6684 

0*0161 


3-4*j 

MM 

2a 

0*7564 

0*0168 


3*33 

1*77 

h 

0*6817 

0*0156 


3*39 

1*83 

3a 

0*7830 

0*0189 


3*41 

1*91 

b 

0*6318 

0*0154 


3*48 

I'OI 

4a 

0*7187 

0*0144 


3*01 

1*61 

b 

0*6868 

0*0134 


3*11 

1*68 

5a 

0*7782 

0*0164 


3*13 

1*68 

b 

0*7407 

0*0161 


3*18 

1*74 

6a 

0*7447 

0*0188 


3*45 

1*96 

h 

0*7439 

0*0188 


3*58 

3*01 



Gompotmih of Athifniiu muf 




With (Si((Ml,0).. 



And. Snl). hdccn. 

Wl. (^lO. 

Per eonl. OiiO. 

Per eeiit. 

•7a 

O-'iSOO gram. 

0*0161 gram. 

2*18 

1*73 

b 

o*';oH^ 

0*0154 

2*17 

1*^3 

Ha 

O’i'lHO 

0*0171 

2*21 

1*78 

b 

0*8111 

0*0181 

2*23 

1*';7 

i)a 

0*73'i(t 

0*0169 

2*29 

1*81 

b 

0*6155 

0*0138 

2*24 

1*^8 

Wa 

0*7815 

0*0191 

2*44 

1*94 

h 

0*87';4 

0*0313 

2*43 

1*93 


0*8048 

0*0170 

2*11 

1*61 

b 

0*83i)8 

imu 

2*10 

1*67 

Via 

0*(I780 

0*0150 

2*21 

1*75 

b 

0*76{)5 

0*0168 

2*18 

1*':4 


()oinj)anni>* tlu*se rohults with oiu* another, tlK‘r<3 w to he socmi a 
very noticoiihlo lack of n^?reoinent in ctnujumition, and furl her it is 
to be neon tliat the myosin-copper eompouml h«art on an average a 
floinewhat higher content of copper than the aIbnmin-copptM* proeijn- 
tato. The avc*rage coinpohition of all tlu‘ co}>per myosins shows about 
1*42 per cent, of <^i, and deducting 0’2i5 p(»r cent, of ash, the average 
content of Ou would be 1*17 per cent. Kxamining the individual 
reaults, it is aj)])arent that the compounds made from the samo myosin 
solution are ap])roximatcly, at least, the same in composition and 
without doubt the difference in the composition of compounds made 
from dillbront myosin solutions is <luc to variatioti in the concentra¬ 
tion of, and possibly also iu the reaction of, the myosin-containing 
fluid. It would appear as if variations in the conditions of precipita¬ 
tion made a greater dillercnce in the case of the myosin-copper com¬ 
pounds than iu the compounds of copper with albumin. Several 
limes, also, we have found that our myosin-copper ]»recipiiaie con¬ 
tained sulphuric acid, even after thorough wasliing aiul when the 
wash-water was j>roved to be enthvly free from any reaction with 
barium chloride. 

One such compoun<i, after drying at llO*" (h, was analyr^od with 
the following results: 

0*7240 gram substance* gave 0*0343 gram BaHOi “ 1*63 cent. HOn. 

0‘H420 gram substance gave 0*0831 gram BaSO* =« l *73 jxt cent. HOa. 

0*4705 gram substau(‘ef gave 0*0084 gram CuO ==; I *78 per cent, OuO. 

0*6011 gram substance gave 0*0107 gram (JuO = 1 *78 per cent. CJuO. 

* Rousted and then ignited with puro sodium carbonate, the rosiduo dissolved in 
hot water acidified with hydrochloric acid and precipitated with barium chloride. 

f Iguited, tlie residue dissolved iu nitric acid, prooipititod wiUi. hydrogen sulphide, 
otc. 
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The molecular weight of CnO an<l BO,, hoing tho ^amo, it is evident 
that the two are prcKent in jnnl the proportion to Ibnn cnjiric sul¬ 
phate. 

f). Iron <*ompofOH7ti. 

By adding a solution of ferric chloride to an ainmoniuni <‘]»lori(l<‘ 
solution of myosin, a semi-gelatinous precipitate is fornu‘<l of a red¬ 
dish yellow color, and consisting of a combination of myosin and 
oxide of iron. The compound wlien thoroughly washe<l contains no 
chlorine. When freshly precipitated, it is jiartially soluble in 
dilute ammonium hydroxide, as also in sodium hydroxide, tlu‘ residue 
becoming gummy or gelatinous and brownish yellow in (‘olor. It 
swells up in sodium carbonate, but is insoluble. In nilrie acid the 
compound turns yellow, but is wholly insoluble and <loes not swell 
up. In hydrochloric and also in sulphuric acid the compound is like¬ 
wise insoluble. In acetic acid, however, it is soluble coinplet(*ly, 
forming a semi-gelatinous fluid. In this, as in otlier metallic com¬ 
pounds of myosin, acids simply dissolve out the metal and then 
exert their usual action on the myosin. The various preparations, 
washed free from iron and chlorine, and dried at JIO® 0. were 
analyzed with the following results: 

Series I. 



Amt. Sub. taken. 

Wt. FejOs. 

Per coni. PoflO,. 

Per cout. Ke. 

la 

0*7040 gram. 

0.0194 gram. 

2*76 

1*93 

a 

0*7021 

0*0193 

2*74 

1*92 

2a 

0*3768 

0*0128 

8*40 

2*88 

b 

0*3623 

0*0121 

8*88 

2*83 

8a 

0*6837 

0*0141 

2*42 

1*69 

h 

()*l)618 

0*0137 

2*43 

1*70 

4a 

0*6488 

0*0177 

8*25 

2*26 

6 

0*6088 

0*0197 

8*24 

2*26 

r>a 

0*4701 

0*0140 

2*95 

2*06 

h 

0*8881 

0*0100 

2*05 

2*07 

6a 

0*6101 

0*0173 

3*40 

2*87 

6 

0*5927 

0*0194 

8*28 

2*29 



Series II. 



1 

0*4847 

0*0188 

8*87 

2*70 

2 

0*8200 

0*0115 

3*59 

2*51 

8 

0*4118 

0*0158 

8*72 

2*59 

4 

0.5205 

0*0184 

3*58 

2*45 



(^iwipounth of Albumhi and Mi/o,vh. 


ml 


Ko. 

Amt. Su)», lakon. 

Wt. 

Per oent, Poa() 

Por (‘(‘lit, 

5a 

0*4551 gram. 

0*0167 gram. 

3-68 

3*57 

b 

0-3068 

0*0187 

3*73 

3*61 

6a 

{yma 

0*0138 

3*64 

3-53 

b 

0*3675 

0*0181 

8-57 

3*50 

7(r 

0*4384 

0*0113 

3-34 

3*33 

b 

0*404 i 

0*0186 

3-37 

3*36 


Skrims III. 

With a fanje t*xcesH of/hrh Moride, 

Uf 0-4385 0*0369 0-13 4*39 

0 0*6039 0*0436 6*37 4*38 

In none of tbofio preparations was there any attempt made to add 
a definite amount of ferric chloride, but the iron salt was n<lded until 
a goo<l precipitate was obtained. Undoubtedly, th<‘ amount'of iron 
salt added, modifies materially the composition of the compomul. lu 
series III it is s<*en that the content of iron is about <louble the aver¬ 
age amount contained in the other preparations. The average 
amount of iron (Fe) in the first two series of compotimls is 3‘20 per 
cent. 

c. compounds. 

With aino sulphate, myosin is thrown down from its ammonium 
chloride solution as a heavy gelatinous precipitate. Like the iron 
compound it is partially soluble in sodium and ammonium hydroxides, 
swelling up to a gelatinous mass. It is insoluble in nitric, hydro¬ 
chloric and sulphuric acids, but is partially soluble in acetic aci<l. Iti 
composition, it is seen to bo very closely allied to the /ano albu¬ 
minate. Following are the results obtained by analysis of the dried 
compounds: 

Hkriigs I. 


No. 

Amt. Kub. takoii. 

Wt. ZnO. 

I*or cent. ZiiO. 

Per Zu, 

la 

0*0108 gram. 

0*0049 gram. 

0*81 

0*64 

b 

0*6019 

0*0055 

0*88 

0-66 

3(f 

0*6611 

0*0047 

0-71 

0*57 

h 

0*8006 

0*0059 

0*78 

0-59 

Zti 

0*4666 

0*0046 

O-09 

0-79 

b 

0*4494 

0-0044 

0*99 

0-79 

4a 

0*6936 

0*0048 

0-80 

0*64 

b 

0*6036 

0*0065 

0-79 

0*68 
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smriws ri. 


No. 

Amt. Sul), lakcm. 

Wt. /mO. 

Por (‘onl. ZnO. 

IVr <vn1. Zn, 

\<t 

0*(i3r>B gram. 

0*(K)51 grain. 

0*83 

0*65 

h 

()-aC18 

0*0054 

0*81 

0*05 


0*5315 

0*0061 

1*31 

0*9^ 

h 

{)*5485 

01M)65 

1*18 

0 91 


0*7925 

0*000)4 

0*81 

0*65 

b 

0*6913 

(C0067 

0*83 

0*06 

4e 

0*4858 

0*0063 

1*31 

1*02 

b 

0*5318 

0*0006. 

1*3* 

0*99 


0*6635 

0*0056 

0*85 

0*68 

h 

0*6504 

0*0050 

0*70 

0*61 

6o 

0*6203 

0*0055 

0*87 

o*;o 

b 

0*6639 

0*0059 

0*88 

0*71 


The Jivorage conteni of //uic (Zn) is 0*72 iM^r conU Unlik(‘ llio iron 
and copper coin pound h, there is here less varisluni in the coinjiosiliou 
of the various preparations. 

<i, Nl(*k{4 and i^obalt <*oinponn(h» 

The extremely low percentage of %inc in the /me-inyosin com¬ 
pounds, as contrasted with the iron in th<* iron coinpoumls, led us to 
make a nickel and cobalt preparation lor the sake of c<vmparison. 
The results, in both cases, accord more nearly with th(>.s<' of tlic iron 
compound, for although containing a high(*r p(*rc(‘ntage of metal 
than tlie latter, it was necessary to prepare them both umhn* jnst 
such conditions as in the iron compound led to the highest percent¬ 
age of iron, viss: a largo excess of the precipitant. Kidlowing arc 
the analytical results ol)taiiie<l witli both subs1»an<u‘s: 


With Ni (NO,).. 


No. 

AuU. 8 uh. fuken. 

Wl. NU),. 

P(‘p mil. NiOa, 

Per nimt Ni. 

la 

0*6165 gram. 

0*lM)4f5 gram, 

7*29 

4*71 

h 

0*7016 

o-mirii 

7*36 

4*70 



WUh CO (NOJ 

' 4 * 


la 

0*6479 

0*0064 

9*95 . 

6*45 

6 

0*6696 

0*0065 

0*70 

6*28 

2 a 

0*6451 

0*0056 

8*75 

5*67 

b 

0*6842 

0*0060 

8*84 

5*72 



(Jonipoumh of AfhuhiiH amf Mi/o.stn, 
e, Uranhtm vompouoiJa. 

The addition of iminyl nitrate to an ammonium elilorido solution 
of myosin produces a heavy gelatinous precipitate of a uranyl-myosin 
coin]K)und, winch in solubility resembles the oth<M* myosin pn^p- 
arations. WaHhc<l free from excess of uranyl nitiatc* and from 
aminonimn chloride and then dried at 110“ (\, the various ]»repara- 
tioiiH yielded on analyRia the following results, the uranium being 
determined by simple ignitio!i and weighing as uranoso-uranic o\i<le: 


Httniifis I. 


No 

Aiut. Sub Ukon 

Wt. CT^Oh. 

Poi cent ITjOrt 

U. 

1« 

0-C373 f?rain. 

0*0489 jjjrain. 

7*07 

0*51 

b 

0-C836 

0*0526 

7*09 

0*58 

ea 

0*7081 

0*0592 

8*80 

7*09 

h 

0*7(589 

0*0655 

8*51 

7*22 

3f/ 

0*0418 

0*0580 

9*13 

7*75 

b 

0*7809 

0*0715 

9*10 

7*78 

4a 

0*0021 

0*0541 

8*17 

0*98 

b 

0*1455 

0*0608 

8*15 

0*91 

da 

0*7525 

0*0608 

8*81 

7*48 

b 

0*0904 

0*0615 

8-88 

7*50 

6u 

0*7208 

0*0590 

8*18 

0*04 

b 

0*7489 

0*0607 

8-15 

6-91 

7a 

0*6648 

0*0527 

7*92 

0*72 

h 

0*7101 

0*0565 

7*% 

6*70 



HKRJEh 11. 




0*8786 

0*0837 

9*58 

8*18 

b 

0*8570 

0*0820 

9*57 

8*12 

%a 

0*5857 

0*0598 

10*12 

8*59 

h 

0*7088 

0*0715 

10*09 

8*50 

3ff 

0*5715 

0*0568 

9*94 

8*44 

b 

0*6958 

0*0688 

9*89 

8*40 

A.<t 

0*f5929 

0.0550 

8*02 

0-82 

b 

0*7667 

0*0615 

8*02 

0-82 

da 

0*8081 

0*0874 

10*88 

9-28 

h 

0-8272 

0*0901 

10*89 

9-24 

{\a 

0*7034 

()*(r)53 

7*80 

0*67 

h 

0*0810 

0*0540 

7*92 

0-72 


These i*esults show a variation in tho content of uranium, amount¬ 
ing to nearly 3 per cent (6*51-"9*24 per cent) Further, a compari- 
Tjum (JoNN. Aoap.. Vol. VII. 42 Nov., 18HI>, 
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mn of the two series shows plainly that there is soiiiothing in the 
n«ature of the second myosin solution, which tends to raise the content 
of uranium in the uraiiyl compounds; probably, the <xn‘al<‘r cotK*<m- 
tralion or dilution of the solution. Kvnlontly, then, the composition 
of the coinjxmnd is, in part at least, determined by th(‘ conditions 
under which the uranyl salt and the myosin solution are brouiijht 
together. The avcraj>e amount of uranium eontained in tht‘ prepa¬ 
rations is 7'49 per cent. 

f. Mercuri/ compomidH* 

By adding a solution of inerouric chloride to an ammonium chlo¬ 
ride solution of myosin, a heavy gelatinous proeij>itat<* is forino<l 
which soon changes to a jflocculent one. Freed Irom the excess of 
mercury salt and ammonium chloride, the (‘ornpound is found to be 
entirely free from chlorine. The substance is somewhat soluble in 
sodium hydroxide, swelling up first atid then gradually dissolving. 
Dried at 110° C. and then analyzed, the following results were ob¬ 
tained, The meroiu-y was dctermine<l as already described under 
mercury albuminate. 


Heiuek I. 


JSTo. 

Amt. Sul), taken, 

Wt. of Ilg. 

1^‘r Ilg, 

la 

0-7609 gram. 

0*0160 gram. 

3*18 

h 

1-3911 

0*0208 

3*1)7 

2a 

V2m\ 

0*03'i0 

2*17 

h 

0*9535 

0*0198 

3*07 

Za 

1*1850 

0*0318 

1*84 

h 

0*9301 

0-0178 

1*86 

4a 

1*8504 

0*0257 

1*90 

6 

0-91183 

0*0178 

1-00 


Hkuiiw II. 


1 

0*8917 

0*0341 

2*70 

2 

1*1190 

0*0810 

3*77 

Za 

0-9587 

0*0371 

3*8‘1 

h 

0*8818 

0*0359 

2*98 

4 

0*9209 

0*0370 

2*98 

5 

0*8852 

0*0241 

2*89 

6 

0*8564 

0*0217 

2-58 

7a 

1*0696 

0*0844 

8*22 

h 

0*8550 

0*0204 

8*09 
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Thc‘ nvorago coTitont of inorcury (IJg) is ])orooiit. Tho results 
of on<*h s(»ries show a fairly (‘lose agreement, but the two scu’ies <lo not 
oouipaiT with <*aeh other at all. ’'Phuh, flie average ainount of mer¬ 
cury in the eompoumls of the lirst series is I'US) per cent., while in 
the s(M*on(l series tlie average amount rises to 2*87 [)er cent. This is 
another good illustration (»r lh<* inflnenee of the strength of the solu¬ 
tion on th(‘ eomposition of the precipitate, and as in this ease the 
prescn<*(‘ of any ash could not interf<*n‘ with the ultimate r<*sult, since 
the mercury was separated by distill alum, it follows that the api>ar- 
ently higher «onl(mt ol mercury in the second series must be due to 
combination of the myosin with a larger amount of the metal. Fur- 
tlier, it has been claiine(P that in the (sase of the silver albuminate, 
it is possible under certain circiuustances for the albuminate*, when 
formed in a concentrated solution, to iiudose a varial>l(‘ ainount of 
albumin ine(*hanically, and thus the ajiparent percentage of silver in 
the albuminate be reduced. It simh was triu* of the myosiu-menuuy 
compounds, a far greater variation would he c\p(‘ctcd in the per¬ 
centage of mercury in tho diHercmt preparations of th<» same heri(*s. 

'Phe following table of comparisons shows tlu* av<u‘age content of 
metal in the albuminates formed from tin* two kinds ot proteid 
matter. 


Kgf^-albumhi. Myositi. 


CJoppor compound, 

0*04 per cent. 

Clu 

M7 per eout. Cu 

Iron 


{ym 

Pe 

2*39 

Fe 

Zinc 


0*91 

Zn 

0-73 

Zn 

ITranyl 

«4 

4*60 

LT 

7*40 

U 

Mercury 


2-89 


3-48 

Hg 

Lead 


2*i16 

Vh 

-- » 


Silver 

kt 

4*09 



mM<m» 

Nickel 

«k 



4-70 

Ni 

Oobalt 

kk 



6*08 

Oo 


Apparently, the two forms of alhuininous matter, the albumin and 
globulin, do not form cor res ponding camjiounds with the motallie 
salts ovperinuMited with, 

* Se(» Loew, Pllugcir’s Arehiv fiir I’liysiologu*, Uarwt xxvi, p. 



XXI.— 0-Albumin and ALBUMOhws. IJv \i, II. (hirrrwNinflN 
AND Pkbcy U. Bolton, Pii.B, 

Ever since the tilbumoho bodies were iirsl H(‘i>}irur(‘(i from tlu‘ pro¬ 
ducts of fibrin digestion* * * § with pcpsin-hydrochlorie acid, it hns been 
our intention, already expressed, to subject the various iiulivldunl 
albuminsf to the action of purified pepsin under like conditions, and 
thus ultimately to acquire a comparative knowledge of the album<>se 
bodies obtainable from these different sources. Already th<‘ allminose 
bodies from fibrin and the globulose.sj; have been subjected to a care¬ 
ful study and we present here the result of a study of the albumohcs 
from egg-albumin. 

In doing this, we have to report at the sumo time, th(‘ results oi a 
study of the composition of egg-albumin itself. For we hav(‘ made 
it a rule, in the series of cx])eriments shortly to bo described, to 
analyze a sample of each lot of albumin prepared for digestion. In this 
manner we have obtained data for a direct comparison of composition 
between the original sample of albumin and the jiroducts forrneil by 
its digestion. This we have deemo<l of oonsidorahlo importance, for 
the data so obtained may throw considerable light on the nature of 
the changes involved in the formation of the alhumosos; particu¬ 
larly, as to whether they are hydrolytic in their nature. 

Four distinct samples of albumin were prepar(‘d, tlirco of which 
were prepared in large quantities and served as material for the subse¬ 
quent digestions. 

Albwni)t A, 

'Tliis was a preparation of coagulated ogg-albumin, pri*pnred espec¬ 
ially with the view of obtaining a product wholly free from globulin. 
The method employed was essentially that recommended by llam- 
marsten.g The whites of 120 eggs wore freed from the yolks, then 

*W, Kiihn© and R. 11 Ohittoiwleu, Cober Albumoami, Zoilschrifl, ftlr IMolrigio, Hand 
XX, p. 11. 

fW. Ktihne and U. H, Ohiltondoii, ITobor die naohstou ^Spaltungsproducto dor 
Eiwoisskdrpor, Zeitschrilt fur lUologie, Baudxfx, p. 150. 

■f W. Kiihne and R. H. Chittenden, GHobitlin und Olobnloson, Zeitsohrift fur Hiologie, 
Band xxii, p. 409. ^ 

§ See K. V, Starke, Beltrage ssur Kenntaiss des Serum- und Kirtlhuinms, dahres- 
bericht fur Thiorchomie, J881, p, 18. 
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ilnely <livi<lc<l by Hhaking with ghxHH, the tluhl niixod with an t‘(|ual 
volunio of watrr or inoiv, then rthaken vigorously witli air and 
finally filt<‘red through cloth. Tho solution-so obtained, was thou 
saturated with crystals of niagncsiuin sul|)hatt*at i>()’ C\, for tJuM'Oin- 
|)h‘tc removal of the globulin. Tho mixture was filtorcMl through 
paper ami the clear (illrate saturated with sodium sulphate, 'fho 
precipitated albumin was them filtered and washed with a saturattMl 
solution of sodium sulphate, after which it was dissolved in water and 
dialyzed in running watiu* until the magnesium and sodium sulphates 
were entirely removed. The tluid was then again filt<M*od and the 
albumin finally coagulated by being poured into eight litres of boil¬ 
ing vvatcr, slightly acidified with acetic acid. The great bulk of the 
eoagulum so obtained was at once placed in (our litres of t)*i per 
cent, hyilrochlorie acid, while a small sam])le for analysis was washed 
with fif) per cent, alcohol, finally with alisolutc ahudiol and then 
dried, first at JOO® (\, and finally at (1., hi iurnH^^ until of con¬ 
stant weight. The following table shows I lie results of the analysis 
of the product. Hie various determinations wen' made as described 
In the previous articles on those subjects, tlu' sulphur being deter¬ 
mined by fusion with potassium hydroxkb' and potassium nitrate in 
a silver crucible, according to the method <l(‘Hignate(t by llammar- 
steu* as la. 


Albmim Jl 

This albumin was prepared from the white's of 120 eggs by a some¬ 
what different method. The albumin solution, after dilution witli 
water, was made very distinctly acid with acetic* acid, and tho lu'avy 
precipitate of globulin, after it had well settled, removed by filtration. 
The acid fluid was then made exactly neutral with sodium (*arb(mate 
and again filtered; it was then thymolizod and dialyzed in running 
water for eight days. A little globulin, not precipitated by the acetic 
aciil, was found in the bottom of the dialyzers when the salts had 
diflused out. This was filtered off and the jierfectly clear fluid evap¬ 
orated at n5-4r>® (\, to perfect tlryness, A sampb* of this preparation 
was ground fine, dried at 100® 0, hi mcuo ami analyzed. It is iiorhaps 
<|uestionable, whether all of the globulin is removed by this metliod* 
The precipitate with acetic acid was quite heavy, and us II. Dillnerf 
has recently shown that tho amount;.of globulin in egg-albumin, as 

^ »Soo ^ioitschrift CUr pliysioloj?. fJliomio, Bawl ix, p. 289. 

I Uobor (bo Globnllue im HxUmeroiweiss, Jahresboricht fbr Tbiorchomio, 1885, 
p. 31. 
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JiJtB Chhteitdpv wid Holton — Mijij-Alhumin and AUnnmmi^, 

detormiiiod by the nisiii^Hefsiiim sulpliate method, n(‘ver renclies 1 por 
cent., but averages only ()*6t)7 per cent., it S(‘eiiis probable that the 
greater portion is He])arate(l by the acetic acid. Kurlher, Dilhier has 
round that on the dialysis of a neutralizsed egg-albuiniii solution, the 
matter which separates out after a few tlays <lial)sis, is only in part 
globulin, but consists, in addition, of a somewhat ins()lubh‘ body lich 
in sulphur. Ifence, the substance which separat(*d in our diidyzers, 
after i>recipitation with acetic acid and neutralization, may not hav(‘ 
been composed wholly of globulin. The following tabl(‘ shows the 
composition of the uiicoagulated albumin B, 

ATbumln C, 

This preparation was much the same as albumin B, (*\cept that it 
was finally coagulated, (llobulin was separated by acetic a<*i<l, the fil¬ 
trate neutralized, again filtered and the fluid dialyzed in running water 
until all soluble salts were removed. The all)umin was then coagu¬ 
lated by being ])oured into a large volume of boiling water a(d<liiied 
with acetic acid. A sample, after drying at IOC® (\ In was 

found to have the composition shown in the accompanying table. 

Albumin JC>. 

This sample of albumin was prepared in exactly the same manmu* 
as albumin A; the globulin removed by magnesium sulpbnte, the 
albumin precipitated by sodium sulphate and after dialysis, coagu¬ 
lated as already described. Its composition is shown in tbo follow¬ 
ing table. 

Comparing now, the results of the analysis of these four samples of 
albumin, it is seen that the first three agrcK* almost exactly in com¬ 
position, while the fourth shows a somewhat lower tmntenl of carbon. 



A 

If 

a 

i) 


0 

rmt 

52*311 

52*46 

51-74 

52*18 

H 

0*96 

6*98 

7*00 

6*81 

6*98 

N 

I5*H0 

15-89 

15-88 

15*68 

15*81 

S 

1*94 

1*88 

1*69 

2-02 

1*87 

0 

28*09 

22*97 

22*97 

28-75 

28*21 

Ash 

0*37 

Ml 

0*17 

0*45 



Further, the coagulated products (A and 0) do not differ at all in 
composition from the non-coagulated albumin B. 

Schtitzenberger,* as a result of his work on proteid mutter, ascribed 

^ Bulletin de la So(‘i(3te Ohimiqu© du Paris, T, 23 <»t 24. 
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Analysis of Albumin B 
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(Uuffvnden (tttd Boltan — Etj<hAlhuhiht ami Alhamos^a^. *);{(> 

to albumin tlio fonuula C\jylTj,,yN^ 0,,S„ wbi<‘h miuiros a contont of 
carbon not far diftbrcnt from the avoraixo ol’ our nsitlls, ])ut wbicli 
on tbo otluM’band dcinniuls a contoiit of nitrogen nearly 1 ])er e<‘at, 
higher than we lbun<l. The well-known Lieberknlndw lortniila reejuires 
|»er e(‘nl. of carbon, or I percent, more than was found in our 
highest result. Ilarnaek’s fomiula for albumin,'' (\,^n with 

a molecular weight of -lOlH, based on a sltuly of the copper compounds 
of albumin, re<piires too high a content of carbon and altogether too 
low a per<*entago of sulphur. Ijicberktlhn’s ibrmuhi re{|uir(‘S l*t)8 ]u»r 
cent, of sulphur, wdiile Ilarnack’a formula requires only T8i) jxu* cent.; 
and as this was one of the main ]>oints on which Ifarnack based his 
formula, it is well to consider it. Our lowest result on sulphur is 1*(>0 
per cent., and as tht‘ other three show a close agreement, it is prtdui- 
ble that the former is somewhat too low. The average of our n*sulls, 
however, is but 0*01 per <*(mt, higher than found by Li(*herknhn. (). 
Loewf has recently eousidored this (piestion, and he found on d(der- 
mining the sulphur in coagulated egg-albumin by a modiflciition of 
Piria and Schitrs metliod, P7o and PH'7 per eent. of std[>hur n'speet- 
ively. (). Nasse,j; likewise, found in coagulated albumin a eontent of 
PPi [)cr eont. oi sulphur, ami lastly, IlanunarstenS found in iion- 
eoagulatcd albumin POJi per cent, of sulphur. There would soom to 
be plenty of confirmatory evidence, therefore, that the conteiit of 
sulphur ill egg-albumin is much larger than indicated by Uaniack’w 
formula. 

The nitrogen, as determined in onr preparations, is seen to be 
somewhat higher than found by Ilammarsten, with whose results in 
other respects ouns most closely correspond. Dumas, howevtu’, 
found nearly the same percentage of nitrogen as contained in our 
preparations. The accoin])auyiug table of analym^s shows the aver- 
ag(* of our results, comj)are<l with those of others. 

AUnmomn, 

'rhr<»o distinct digestions cif ulbumin (preptirations'A, B and 0) 
were made with p(*psin-hydroehloric acid, and Un‘ albumoso bodies 
isolated, fn this way it was possible to prepare the bodies under 
somewdiat difiierent conditions, and to notice the influence, if any, on 
the nature and composition of the )>roducts. The pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid used in two of the digestions was prepared with a special view 

* Zoitschrihi tVir Physiolog. Ohcinit', Bjind v, p. 207. 

I rflOger’M Archiv fiir Physiologio, Httud xxxi, p. 300. 

1 flip Thioprhcuiio, 1S7.3, p, 13. g Ibid, ISHl. p. li» 
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to mnovinjif all traces oC albimiose bodies, formed by tlie self-diujestiou 
of the mucous fUombraiie, and was prepared as ^'()lio^^s; YOO grains <>( 
inueouH membrane from tlic cardiac portion of six piiifw’ stomachs, 
free<l from the muscidariH, were finely divide<l and warmed at 1-0“ (J. 
for fourte<‘n days, in two ami a half litres of t)*r) p<‘r cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid. At the end of this time, all alhumose bodies pn'sumahly 
having been converted into peptone, the solution was filtered from 
the residue of nuclein, antialbumid, etc., and the filtrate Katnrat(‘<l 
with ammonium sulphate. The precipitate, consisting mainly of 
j)epsiii, with perhaps some albumose, was filtered oil* washed with a 
saturated solution of ammoitium sulphate, and then dissolved in two 
litres of 0*2 per cent, hydrochloric acid. The acid solution was them 
thymolized and dialyzed in running water, until the ammonium sul¬ 
phate was entirely removed. On opening the dialyzing tubes, (|uite 
a precipitate was found, which on being dissolved in ()’2 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid showed marked proteolytic action. The filtrate 
also, on being acidifi<‘d, showed vigorous dig(‘stive powtux These 
two solutions of purified pepsin were used in the digestion of two of 
the albumins, while with the third a pure glycerin extra (it of po|)Hlii 
was employed. 

The general method of j>rocedure, both in th(‘ digestions tlnnn- 
solvos and in the separation of the various albumoses, was much tiu' 
same as that previously employed by Kohiie tunl Ohitt.enden. 


IHije^ion of Albamhi J. 

The albumin, as previously described, was plaei‘d in four litr<‘s of 
o-t per cent, hydrochloric acid and the mixture raised to a lempcra- 
tur(* of 4/5*^ (\ Then fiOtt c- c. of the jiiiriiied pepsln-hydrochhiric 
acid solution were added and the mi.vture kept at a tempertiture of 
45" i\ for thre<‘ hours, after winch it was lUMitralized with sodium 
hydroxide and filtered. The pe|)sin solution, although <|uile acliv(‘, 
did not act very vigorously on the coagtilated albumin. Tin* iumi- 
tralization pr(‘eipitat<», therefore, together with the unallered alhtimiu, 
was again treated with a fresh quantity of ilte pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid, under like conditions as the proeeding, for four hours. The two 
neulralizt‘d thiids W(»re then united and treated together. The total 
volmue was about six litres. The clear fluid was saturated in the 
e.old with crystals of sodium ohlondo, by which a precipitate was 
obtaiued, which Irom analogy should consist of ))roto-, dys- and 
heteroalbumose. 
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In making these separations of the alhumoM‘ l) 0 (li(‘s, we int(‘n<ion- 
ally avoided raising the teinj)oratare of tlie Hni<l above I o’ (\, for 
fear that heat might induce some <'hange in tiie eharaeter cd the 
bodies; hence the lirsl neutralized fluid was saturated din*etly with 
salt, in spite of its large volume, and the bodies wen* ultimately all 
separated without having been e\:poso<l to a temperatun* higlu‘r than 
that above-mentioned. The use, however, of sueli a large (|uanlity 
ot rock salt introduecMl into the solutions souk* eal<*ium sulphate, 
which adhered very tenaciously to the alhumose hodi(‘s and tlnis 
unavoidably raised the content of ash in tiu* ])reparations. 

The precipitate produced by the a<ldition of sodium chloride in 
substance was flllered, washed with a saturated solution of sodium 
chloride, then extracted successively with a ten per etmt. solution of 
sodium chloride, a five per cent, solution of the sanu* salt, and lastly 
with water. The residue remaining luuli'^solved after these succes¬ 
sive treatments with dilute salt solutions and water, presumably con¬ 
sisted of dysalbumose, while the solutions containe<l a body prt‘eipi- 
table by acetic acid and soluble in excess, and also preeipitahle by 
potassium forroeyanide; presumably iiroloalbuinosi* together with 
heteroalbumose. The original salt-saturated iiltrate contained all of 
the deuteroalbumoso, together with considerable protonIbumosc* and 
some heteroalbumose. 


A, Protoalbum ose. 

The five and ten per cent, sodium chloride solutions of the first salt 
precipitate, together with the aqueous solution of tlu* same, were 
united and then dialyzed in running water for n^moval of the heti'ro- 
albuinose. The solution, ])ariially freed from tin* latter, was eonemi- 
truted somewhat and the protoallmniom* again preeipilat(‘<l by satu¬ 
rating the solution with sodium chloride, Tliis preeijiitate was again 
dissolved in water, dialyzed until the great(‘r portion ol the salt was 
removed, the solution then conoentrated and (ht* albumoM* preeipi- 
tfiled by alcohol. This precipitate was rtKlissolved in water,dialyztul 
until no chlorine reaction could he obtained with silver nitrate, tin* 
solution concentrated on tlie water bath to a syrup an<l (inally pie- 
cipitate<l with alcohol, washed with alcohol and <‘ther and then dried 
at 106® 0. in vacuo until of constant weight. In the last lUalysis, 
there was no separation whatever of heteroalbumose, lumee the pro- 
toalbumose is to be considered as quite pure. The composition of 
the substance is shown in the accompanying table. Tins ash con¬ 
tained no sulphate. 



Analysis of A. Protoalbumo'^e. 
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The protoalbumose was readily Hohiblo in water and, unlike the 
protoalbuinose from fibrin, dissolved to a perfectly clear solution 
with a neutral or very faintly alkaline reaction. The aqu<‘0us solu¬ 
tion was reiulered somewhat turbid by the addition of a little acetic 
acid, the turbidity disappearing, bowever, on the addition ofan excess 
of acid. The aqueous solufion, strongly acidilied with acetic a<‘id, 
was precipitated by the a<klition of ])otassiurn lerroeyanidc*; the [)re- 
cipitate, however, dissolved on heating the mixture, reappearing as 
the solution became cool. 

An aqueous solution of the albiimose, acidified with acetic acid to 
such an extent that the first turbidity was re-dissolved, was not ren¬ 
dered at all turbid by tlie addition of a little sodium chloride; the 
addition of more salt, however, gave a very strong turbidity which 
disa|)poarcd entirely on warming, reappearing on cooling. As with 
the protoalbnmose from fibrin, it is possible to a<ld such a quantity 
of sodium chloride as to induce a very heavy precipitate, yet have it 
wholly disapjmar on boiling the mixture, separating out again, how¬ 
ever, as the solution becomes cool. Finally the addition of a larger 
amount of sodium chloride gave a precipitate in the acidified solution, 
which was not at all affected by even boiling. 

An aqueous solution of protoalbumose, when treated drop by drop 
with concentrated nitric acid, w^as rendered noticeably turbid at the 
point of contact, the turbidity disappearing as the mixture was shaken. 
On adding just the right proportion of nitric acid, a point was reached 
where the solution showed a permanent turbidity, which <Hsappeared 
on the application of a little heat, i*etarning as the solution cooled. 
A slight excess of nitric acid produced even in the cold, a very 
distinct reddish yellow coloration of the fluid, the turbidity disappear¬ 
ing, By adding crystals of salt to the acid solution, a precipitate 
was again fonned, which disapjjeared on the application of boat, and 
reappeared as the solution cooled. 

By saturating an aqueous mdutiou of protoalbuinosi* with salt, a 
heavy precipitate was formed, but in the filtrate more albumoso was 
always found on the addition of a little acetic acid. In fact, each 
time protoalbumose was precipitated by sodium chloride in substance 
there was always a loss; a certain proportion of the Hubstanoe re¬ 
maining in the filtrate, precipitable only by the addition of a lit¬ 
tle acetic acid. Protoalbiiraoso heated with acid, or treated in the 
cold with dilute alkalies was not apparently converted into acid 
albumin or alkali-albuminate-like bodies, for on neutralization, no 
precipitation whatever occurred. Heated with potassium hydroxide 
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and plumbic acetate, there was a deei<led blackenini» of the iliii<l. 
The proloalbuinose likewise gave the cliaraeteristi<* reddish violel 
color with potassium ]iy<lro\i<le un<l cupiic sulphate, (’upiic siil- 
phate alone, added to an a<jueous solution of protoalhuinosc, gav<‘ a 
heavy greenish colored pieeipitate, not Aery solnhle in i‘\cess of the 
oopj)er salt. Mercuric chloride and lea<l acelat<‘ also pn'cipitated 
the albumoRC. 

In its reaction*^, tlierefore, the protoalbunH>se tornuul from egg- 
albumin does not difter, essentially at least, from (ibrin protoal- 
bumose. 


- 1 . I)ef(t(*roalbHhios< . 

This body was o])tained from the first salt-saturated tluid, h}- the 
addition of a little acetic acid (s]>. gr. 1012) also saturated with salt. 
As Knhne and Chittenden have already pointed out, all ol the proto- 
albumose is not })recipitated by saturation of a neutral tluid with 
sodium chloride. ITenco, it is to bo exjiocted that th<‘ deuteroalbu- 
inose solution would contain some ])rotoalbumose, which lattm* w'onld 
bo likewise precipitated by the salt-saturated acetic a<‘id. VVe cm- 
deavored to make a sejiarution, however, by rejecting altogether the 
first precipitate produced by the addition of a little aeetie acid, and 
then to obtain the deutoroalbumofio fairly free from the former, by 
the subsequent addition of more acetic acid. The final precipitate 
so obtained, was dissolved in a small amount of water and then 
dialyzed for several days. The solution, in which was noticed a small 
deposit of hctcroalbumoso, was concontratod and finally precipitated 
by alcohol. The precipitated deuteroalbumose was then rcdissolved 
in water, the solution made exactly neutral with sodium carbonate 
and dialyzed in nnming water for many days, after which the 
solution was concentrated to a syrup, the albumose prec'ipitated w'itli 
alcohol and finally, after washing with <»tliior, dric<l at loti® \\ hf 
motw until of constant, weight. The composition of the product is 
shown in the accompanying table. The ash was composed mainly of 
ferric oxide and calcium phosphate; it contained no sulphate. 

The pure white powder, after being dried at 100'* i\ was found 
readily soluble in water. The solution^ was not rendered at all turbkl 
by saturation with sodium chloride, but tlio substanco Avas more or 
less completely precij)itatcd by the addition of a little acetic acid to 
the salt-saturated fluid. Nitric acid added to an aqueous solution of 
the substance gave no precipitate whatever, but colored tbo solution 
decidedly yellow oven in the cold. A little sodium chloride added to 

Tkans. Oonn, Acad.. Vol, VII. H * Nov., 1880. 
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the nitric acid solution gave a <locidod lurhidily, wliieli disappeannl 
on wanning the solution ainl reapj^eared on cooling. 

The addition of acetic acid to an a<|ucous solution of the nIhuiuos<‘ 
gave no precipitate whatever, nor was any <*liang(‘ to he observed on 
heating the tluid; neutralization, at least, <‘ause<l no pn’eipitalion. 
The addition of a little sodium chloride soliition to a solution of 
deuteroalhumose acidilied slightly with acetic acid gave no precipi¬ 
tate whatever, but as with deuteroalbuiuosc from tihriu, the applica¬ 
tion of a little heat induced a sliglit turbidity, which disappeared on 
raising the temperature still higher, AgJiin, on the iurther a<lditi(>n 
of sodium chloride, a heavier precipitate was ])roduced which disap¬ 
peared comj)leicly on heating the solution and roap])earcd on cooling; 
and lastly, by adding more sodium chloride, a [U'eeipitatc was ob¬ 
tained which was permanent oven on heating the mixture to boiling. 
In these, as in nearly all other respects, the deuteroalhumose showed 
itself the same iu nature as the deuieroalhuinost* trom fibrin, ami the 
reactions given for that body can well be applied hcr(‘. In one reac¬ 
tion only was‘'there any very noticeable ditterenco; viz: in the 
reaction with cupric sulphate. Deuteroalbimiose from egg-albumin 
gave only a sliglit precipitate with cupric sulphate, even on the addi¬ 
tion of a minimutn amount of the copper salt.* With acetic acid and 
potassium fcrrocyanide, the reaction was much the same as with pro* 
toalbuiuosc. Boiling with sodium hydroxide and lead acetaU* gave 
a decided blackening of the fluid, from the prescnc<* of sulphur. 

A. Met€roalbumos(\ 

The greater [portion of the hetci*oalbuiuose was obtained by the 
dialysis of the 5 and 10 i)er(*ent. sodium chloride solutions of tlic 
first salt precipitate, viz; in the purification of iiroloalbumosc*. 
Home, too, was also found in the dialysis of the precipitated deulcroal- 
burnoso. In both oases, the albumosc was left as a more or less gummy 
precipitate, closely ailherent to the parchment of tlu* <UalyH(*r, sepa¬ 
rating out as the sodium chloride left the solution. The product 
was purified by solution in 5 percent, sodium chloride, re-precij>itatiou 
by the addition of salt in substance, re-Holution in ft per cent, sodium 
chloride and separation by dialysis, continued until all chlorine was 

* This fact simply shows tho greater purity of this preparuUon of ilouteronllmmoso 
or rather its freedom from protoalbumose, for as Dr. Noumoistor has recently shown, 
perfectly pme deuteroalhumose gives uo precipitate whatever with euprle sulphute. 
Later, we wore able to prepare doutoroalbumose entirely fro<» from protonllnimoso. 
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removed from the solution. Like lieleroallMimosi* Ironi fibrin, tliis 
product each time it was rc-dissolved in dilute sodiuni chloride, left 
a residue soluble only in dilute acids; presumably dysalbuniose. 

After being washed with water, alcohol ami et.h<*r, tin' pnxhiet 
was dried at 10(>® 0. hi Mono ami (hen analy'/ed with (be n‘sul(,s 
shown in the accompanying table. 

The ash consisted mainly of ealeium phosphate and a little ferric 
oxide, but did not contain any sulphate. The reaelions of th<‘ body 
were found to be almost identical with those di*scril)ed as <‘]i,ira<*ter¬ 
istic of hcteroalbnniose from fibrin.* Suspended in water or dis¬ 
solved in 5-10 per cent, sodium cliloride solution ami then lu'aUxl to 
boiling, the hcteroalbumose was changed into a body, oorujidniod 
hotaroidbinnoaoi insoluble in sodium ehloildc but slowly soluble in 0*2 
per cent, hydrochloric acid, from which it was [>recipitated by neu¬ 
tralization, apparimtiy reconverted again, in part, into soluble hetero- 
albumose and in part into a body r(‘se!nbling dysalbmnose. Thus 
on neutralizing the acid solution, a deci<le<l ])recipitat(‘ was obtained 
which was in part soluble in 5 per cent, sodium oldoiblc (heteroalhu- 
mose), while the r<*sidu<‘ insoluble in tin* salt solution was soIul)le in 
dilute acids and in dilul<‘ alkalies (dysalbuinose). In the filtrate 
from th<» neutralization precipitate, acetic aehl showed the presence 
of still mere heteroalbumose, which could be separate<l fr<mi the 
solution by dialysis. 

Further, the heteroalbumose was fouml to he soluble in dilute 
acids, alkalies ami alkaline carbonates, and from tlu^ solutions thus 
formed, it was roprccipitated by neutralization, but never completely; 
the amount remaining in solution being dopcmlent naturally on tlie 
amount of neutral salt (xmtained in the fluid* 

Nitric acid precipitated tlio albumose, the extent of the precipita¬ 
tion dejieuding on the amount of sodium chloride jin'sent. Acetic 
aci<l likewise gave a preeijiitate, soluble in excess of the aeid. With 
acetic acid and ]>otassiuin lerrocyauide, a precipitate was forinmlalso 
soluble in excess of a<jid. With cupric sidphate, on tin* cjoutrary, 
a heavy precipitate was obtained in a sodium chloride solution of the 
albumose, insoluble in excess of the copper salt. The substauee gave 
the so-called biuret reaction with cupric sulphate and potassium 
hydroxide quite plainly, and also gave evidence of the presonco of 
sulphur on boiling with potassium hydroxide and plumbic acetate. 


* Sec 55citschrill fiii* Biologio, Baud xx, p. S2-IJ(3. 
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Digestion of <dh( hi in B, 

340 grains of the dry albuinin, non-coagdated, were soaked hi 2 
litres of 0'4 per cent, hydrochloric acid for 2t liours, then warmed up 
1.0 45® C. and I litre of the purified pepHiii-hydroehlorie acid adiled, 
also warmed at the same temperature. Tlio mix tun* was kept at 
45® C. for 16 liours, then neutralized and filt(‘red. The iiltralc‘, con¬ 
taining the albumoae bodies formed from the uon-eoagnlaled albu¬ 
min, was then treated as already desenbed under Albumin A. 

B, Pi'otoalbuhiose. 

The protoalbumofic isolated from this digestion, was purified in 
much the same manner as A jirotoalbuinose, and <lid not diflVn* from 
i1 in its roactiouH, except that with water it did not dissolve to quite 
so clear a solution; in fact its solution in water resembled more 
closely the aqueous solutions of protoalbumose from fibrin. During 
its final purification, it was dialyzed in running water until no chlorine 
reaction could be obtained with silver nitrate. In spite of this faet, 
however, tin* projiaration contained a large percentage of ash, con¬ 
sisting mainly of calcium sulphate, ferric oxide and a little calelum 
phosphate. 

The accompanying table shows the composition of the substance 
after drying at 106® 0,, In vacm^ until of constant weight. ’ 

In the purification of this profoalbiimose, the substance was repre¬ 
cipitated three times by saturating the aipieous solution of the pre¬ 
cipitate with sodium chloride. By this treatment, as already stated, 
there is considerable loss, inasmuch as the prc<‘ipitatiou of j>roto- 
albumose with salt in this manner is never complete, considernbh* 
remaining each time in the salt-saturated ftuid. By adding a vt^ry 
little acetic acid, however, the protoalbumose is coinplet<*ly precipi- 
tiite<l from the salt-saturatoil solution. The filtrates th(*refor(s from 
the second and third precipitations of prot<)albumos<‘ with salt 
alone wore united, and the albumoHC remaining in them pr<‘cii)itated 
by the addition of a little acetic acid, saturated with so<rmm chloride. 
Our object was to see whether the protoalbumose* which ha<l at one 
time been precipitated by salt alone and then had finally become 
soluble in the salt-saturated fluid, differed at all in oompositiou or in 
reaction from the protoalbumose still insoluble in the salt solution. 

The albumose separated in this manner was purified by being dis¬ 
solved in water, the solution made exactly neutral with sodium car¬ 
bonate and dialyzed for several days. The fluid was then con- 
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centrated to a synip and tlie albumoso ])roci}>ilato<l by aloohol. 'This 
precipitate was again dissolved in water, tlu‘ solution inad<‘ (‘\aclly 
neutral and again dialy/ed. 

After suitable eonoonlration, the albutnose was ajj^ain precipitated 
by al<‘obol, washed with alcohol ainl ether and linally diied at 1()()®(\ 

The lesults of the analysis are seen in the ae<*<>nipanyino table. 

The ash in this preparation is seen to h(‘ innch smaller Ihan in lh<‘ 
protoalbumose ]>recipitated by salt alone. In other respe(*ts th(‘ two 
analyses arc closely comparable, parlieulaily the carbon and sulphur. 

The reactions wore in almost every ease the same ns with the pre¬ 
ceding preparation, e\ccj)ting perhaps a somewhat greater solu¬ 
bility. 

This body was separatcsl and imrified in exactly the same manner 
as in the preceding digestion. The analysis of tlie proiluct is shown 
in the accompanying table. The ash contained sonu^ calcium sul¬ 
phate and a little ferric o\ido. The reactions of the body were the 
same as those of A deuteioalbumose. 

Prom this digestion, more or less hetoroalbumose was sejuirated 
but no analysis was ma<le of the pro<luct, as the arnotint was rather 
small for the necessary purification. 

of A ihiimm (\ 

Tn tlie digestion of this sample of coagnLited albumin, a mncli 
more vigorous pepsin-hydrochloric acid was employeci than in the 
preceding dig<»stions, Tlic freshly coagulated albumin was placrsl 
in litres of 0*4 per cent, hydrochloric add and brought to a tem¬ 
perature of 45° 0., then 40()c. c, of a pepsin solution, mad(» from a 
]mro glycerin extract of pepsin, were added and tlie mixture kept at 
45° (). for 24 hours. The llmd was then neiitrali/ed, filtered ami the 
clear liltrato snturate<l with sodium eliloride. Ilio alhumose bo<lies 
wore then si»parated ami purified according to the mctho<ls already 
described. 

The several bodies showed the same reactions us observed io the 
preceding preparations. 

Protoalbumose and deuteroalbumobe wore analyKefl. The results 
arc shown in the accompanying tables. The ash of the deutero- 
albiimose contained no sulphate, but was composed almost entirely 
of ferric oxide, 

Tmans (VusfN Acad. Vol VIl. tn 
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This form of nlbuinofie was found in all throe digowthnis, hut the 
amount was much smaller than notic(*(l in the lihriu <ligcst,ions. The* 
substance was obtained as an inwdublo residue, aften* (‘Vtni<*(iug (In* 
first sodium chloride ]>rocii)itato succossivel}' uith lo and T) jau* cent, 
salt solutions and with water. It was then <lissol\ed in o*ii pm’ e(‘nt. 
hydrochloric acid, and after filtration preci|ntat(‘<l by lunitraliKation. 
After j)recij)itation in this manner, a portion of the substaiu’e was 
found soluble in sodium chloride and on <lialysis of the solution, sep¬ 
arated in much the same manner as ficteroalhumose. The portion 
still insoluble in salt solution was th(‘ii waslied thoroughly with 
wafer and lastly with alcohol and ether. Not enough of tin* alhu- 
raose was separated from any one digestion for analysis, lint ))y unit¬ 
ing the products from all threes siiflicient was ol)taine<l for the 
following analytical data: 

L ()‘2r)a7 gram sul>stancc gave 0*15<H) gram ll./)=!0%^'r per e<*nt. II 
and ()*4i550 gram CC\=48*92 p(T cent. <'. 

IT, 0*3700 gram substance gave 40*3 c. c, N at 13*8® (\ and 701*3“““ 
pros8ure=r 14*90 per cent. N. 

TIT. 0*1364 gram substance gave 0*0009 gram tmhrssO’OO per oemt. 

The ash-frcc substance therefore contained 61*52 per cent. C, 0*92 
per cent. II, 16*79 per cent. N. The ash was composed wholly of 
ferric oxide. 

The peculiar behavior of dysalbumose after solution in either 
dilute acids or sodium carbonate and noutraliKation, shows plainly 
that the substance is simply heteroalbnmose rendered insolubhi by 
action of the sodium chloride. Dysalbumose, wholly insoluble in 
sodium chloride, is readily dissolved by sodium <jarbonat<j of I jK‘r 
coni., and on neutralization of the alkaline fluid is in great part pre¬ 
cipitated. The substance however, is now soluble in sodium chlor¬ 
ide and has evidently been reconverted into hetoroalhumoHi*. If. 
is very a])parcnt, however, from our results that heteroalbtimose 
from egg-albumin is not so readily converted into dysalbutnose by 
the action of sodium chloride, as heteroalbumose from fibrin. In 
all three of our experiments, the amount found was very small, 

Fui-ther, it would seem as if heteroalbumose from nlbunuu was 
somewhat more resistant to the action of alcohol and other than 
heteroalbumose from fibrin. Still the former did become quite 
rapidly insoluble in sodium chloride after standing under ahsohol 
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for a short time. The reactions of dysalhnnioMi', ashlo troin its 
behavior towards sodium chloride, weie found (o be luueii the snnu* 
as those of holeroalbtimose. 

R(>htU»i of the a/huioosis to (dhomhi. 

In composition, the albumosoH from albumin are s(‘(mi to <liller from 
each other somewhat more than the albumoseR from fibrin; <»oll<»e- 
tivoly, however, there is loss difference in composition b(‘twt‘en tbo 
albumose bodies and the albumin from which they are formed, than 
noticed in the case of the albumose bodien from fibrin.’*' In the 
latter, however, there is no guarantee that the fibrin <*inployed in 
the experiments had the actual composition assigned to pun» blood- 
fibrin. The fibrin-albumoses collectively eontain<‘d about 50*0 per 
cent, of carbon and IM per cent, of nitrogcMi, vvliile Uammarston 
found fibrin itself to contain 62*0 percent, of carbon and UPO per 
cent, of nitrogen. Iti our experiments, on the other hand, we have* 
for comparison the composition of the albumin actually used in the 
experiments, and in the accompanying table the diHerenees in com¬ 
position of the various products are plainly to be seen. 

Examining these in detail, wo see that all of the produ(»ts show a 
somewhat smaller content of oaibon than albumin itself. With 
nitrogen, however, there is a very close agreement throughout, and 
with sulphur likewise. In the case of the fibrin-albumoses it Nvas 
considered that the diminished percentage of carbon indicated plainly 
that the albumoses were liydration products, and that they were 
formed frOm fibrin by simple hydrolytic action. The results 
obtained with the globuloses did not appear to confirm this view, 
but in this case it must be rememIx^rcd that the digestion of globulin 
by gastric juice maybe quite a diflerent jirocesH from nllmmin diges¬ 
tion. With albumin, however, the results, although less pr<jnoun<*ed, 
also indicate hydrolytic action and that the products formed are 
hydration products. 

The following table shows the extent of these diflenmees, an<l also 
shows the close agreement in composHiou between proto-and deutero- 
albumose and tlio so-called soluble and insoluble hemialbumose iVom 
egg-albumin, isolated and analyzed by Ktlhne and Ohittonden at the 
commencement of their study of these bodies.^ 


* See PSeitsehrift fur Biologic, Band xU, p, 171. 
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50*71 

5005 

53*08 

50*89 

51*01 

51*01 

51*03 
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0*K3 

0*81 

0*89 

0*98 

0*9) 

17*14 
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10*91 

15*98 

15*19 

10*(»0 
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1*08 

0*97 
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34*00 

I *90 

34*33 

34*38 

33*48 

• 
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33*03 


Dctiteroalbiiinose if. soon to oontaiu O**? per <*ont, loss onrbon limn 
egg-albumin, wliile protoalbuiuoso oontnins lully jK*r ocmL loss. 
The nitrogen in the two compoumlH in in nooord with the oonlcnut of 
oarbon and the composition of the two pnxluots otniainly snggtslH 
hydrolytic action. 

The lower content of carbon in the alhumoso bodies has Inxm ex¬ 
plained by some writers on the ground that the preei pit ants tise<l, 
principally acetic acid, would tend to form an acid <‘OTni)ound, and 
that even when dried and ready for analysis, the (‘oinponml wouhl 
still contain some acid; which fact would be suilicient to aceount for 
the low content of carbon found. It is to be noti<*e<l, however, in 
these results that the deuteroalbumose, not only on an average^ but 
in each individual case, contains more carbon than pr<)toall>unio8e, 
which was precipitated hy sodium chloride alone without i)io addi¬ 
tion of any acetic acid whatever. Further, e<»inparing the two 
preparations of protoalbuniose B, one of which was precipitated 
by salt alone and the other by acetic acid, it is He<‘n that the 
percentage of carbon is tbo same in both, llmiuestionably proto- 
and dexiteroalbumorte botli do combine with but aller netitral- 
ijsatum and long continued dialyniH the albninoH<‘ hotly certainly 
exists in a free state, uncoinbiue<l with either aci<l or alkali. 

The greater portion of this work was <50uipletcd bt^fort* we had any 
knowledge of Rr. Neunicistor’s work on the comphde s<*paralK)n of 
protoalbumose from <louteroalbumos<‘,|| It was, tluuvfore, too lat(‘ for 


* See KtUmo aud tlhUtcxidon, Uober dio naclisten Kiw<*jhh- 

korper. ViCitBOhrift fiir Biologic, Band xix, p, H I. 

I Average of all the products aualy»e<l. i^oitsclnifl. fur Uiologle, Hand p. 40 . 
t According to Ilammarston, g Average of all productH, 

II /iur KeuiifcnisH der Albuiuosoii. Zoitsclirifl fur Jllologi<% Hand xxiii, p. 3H1. 
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us to talco advautai^o of his Tnolhod of separation. Our preparations 
of (louteroalhumose un(piostiona1>ly wore uot wholly free from proto- 
albuinose, but that they <li<l not ^'ontain much of this body is evi- 
deneed by the small precipitat«‘obtaine<l witli cupric* sulphale; for, 
as Dr. N(‘iim<‘ister Inis recently shown, tlouteroalbumosc* entindy free 
from ]m>toalbnm<)s<» j^ives no precipitat(‘ wl»at(‘ver with cupric sul¬ 
phate. 


Trans. Conn Acad., Vol. VU. 46 


NoVm 1B«6, 



xxn.—( Iahkin aw> its Puimauy (’mcavaisk Proiuk’^ik I»y 
R. ir. OniinfiNOKN and IF. M. Pain'iiou, H.A,, PuJ>. 

Following out the i^oneral plan of ])i* * * § o<*(Mlure iiulicati'd soiU(‘ tnno 
ago with other albuminous botlies,* we have eiuh'avortMl to pn‘pare 
and study the primaiy ])ro(lucts formed in the <ligesf ion of pure easein 
with popsin-hydrochloric acid. AHsuming tliat casein in its conver¬ 
sion into peptone by artificial gastric juice, passes throtigh <‘ertain 
intormodiate stages, in which bodies akin to the albumose hodh‘s 
aro formed, we have a])pliod the methods of separation used so suc- 
oossfully in the past and have been able to isolati' a class of bodies 
bearing the same relationship to easein that the album<)s<‘s do to 
albumin. For this class of bodies wc i)ro]>oHe the name of 
In studying these substances and particularly (heir composition, 
we deemed it essential to bo certain of the purity and (composition 
of the casein to be digested; particularly in view of the recruit con¬ 
troversy between Ilamniavstenf and A, Danilewsky as to the single 
nature of this albuminous body. Assuming, as claimed by Dan- 
ilewsky,J that casein is a mixture of two albuminous bodies ami that 
the numerous analyses recently made by Hammarsten of various 
preparations of casein arc incorrect, particularly in the pcnicntage 
of sulphur, made it incumbent on us to obtain some data on them^ 
points confirmatory of one or the other view, before advancing to a 
study of the products formed by the digoslion of casein. 

Of the various methods used for the preparation of pure easein, 
that depending on repeated precipitation hy acids and re-s(»lution 
in alkalies has been the most in vogue; for although theoreticml 
objeotions might bo advanced as to the possibilitiy of change* in the 
nature of the substance under the influence of acids and alkalies, the 
results obtained have in some respects, at least., been v<4ry satisfac¬ 
tory. Alex. Schmidt, in conjunction witli Kapeller,S5 whowed plainly 
that dialysis of milk and then procipitathni of the onseiu by ac(*tio 
acid, while it gave fairly good results, was not suflicient in itself to 

* Sec the precodinf? articles on Klohulosos and alhuinosoH, 

t Sec Zoitsolxrift fur phyftiologifc«*ho Ohomio, Band vii, p. 227, >5ur ob das 
casein ein omheitUchcr stolT soi. Also samo vohirao, p. 427. 

j. Roo Zcitschrift fur phyfliolo^(ischo ohomio, Band vii, p, 432. 

§ Bojtrag J6ur TConutniss dor Milch, Jahrosborieht Mr ThiorchOnuo, 1871, p* Iflt 
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wholly roinovo tlie inorganic salt% and thus rocoursc was had to 
repeated precipitation by ncidn, after holntion in dilute alkalii's I»y 
this metluxl, llainniarsten’^* came to the conclusion that milk con 
tains but two albuminous bodies, viz: casein and l,i<‘to-albuinin, and 
the same investigator has repeatedly mad(‘ use of this m<*thod lor llu‘ 
{U’eparaliou of pure casoiii. Lumn>erg*( has plaiul} shown (he notice¬ 
able resistnuee of caseiti to the aetiou of aci<ls, and llammarsttm has 
indicated the possibility of using acotie acid, if uec(‘ssary, in place 
of the stronger hydrochloric acid. Millon and (^)mmaiIle, how(‘ver, 
have clainuMl that in the j^rocipitalion of casein with eitlier acid, the 
precipitate does not consist of free casein, but is a compound of 
casein with the acid used. 

This orronoous view, Ifamuiarsten shows depends sim|)ly on the 
great dilfieully of washing the ])recipitate<l (aisein eomplc‘t<‘ly, and 
he suggests that it is perhaps impossible to [)ri‘par<‘ large (plantili(‘s 
of casein absolutely pure. For the preparation ol 1b(‘ substaiice, 
however, Ilammarsten recommends acetic ueid in prel'eronec to 
hydrochloric acid and final drying ol the compound at a temperature 
of U()° <:. 

Dauilewhky and Kadenhauseu,'t however, prefer to use hydrochloric 
acid in (he j)rc])aration of pure casein, and for this purpose they use 
skimmed milk, diluted wnth 1-5 volumes of wauu*, to which theililute 
acid is added little by little, until a good precipitate is obtained. 
After filtration sind repeated washing with distilled water, the casein 
is rubbed line, then dissolv<‘d in water to whieh a little ammonia 
has been added, the fluid filtered and the clear filtrate again pr<‘cipi- 
tatcul by the addition of a little dilute hydrochloric acid. Oasein, so 
prepared, after being washed with distilled water, reacts a<‘id to test 
papers and sliows the usual reactions of this body; but if when 
freshly precipitated, the substance is boiled with piu-fectly neutral 
50 per cent, alcohol and filtered hot, aoeording to Danilewsky and 
Radenhauseti, the casein is separated into two bodies, one of whieh 
is partially soluble in liot alcohol and separates out oti cooling, wldle 
the other is insoluble. The soluble portion is termed easecjprotalbin, 
the insoluble portion caseoalbumin. The former, it is stated, gives 

* Zur KoimtuiSH den Ott«ioius mid dor Wirkinig dcs hal)fcrni(»nfc(m, Jalifoshorieht 
fiir Thiorehomie, IStt, p. 138. 

■) Kloinoro Beitrago ssur ICountniss dos OaHoius, Jalirosboriclit Cur Thiorcliomio, 
1876, p. 11. 

i tTutorRiichungen Uber did Eiwoisstoifd dor Milch, Jahreshoricht ftlr Thierchotulo, 

1880 , p. 180 . 
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no siilphnr reaction when boiled with 2 per cent, sodium liydrovide, 
but contains 1*13 per cent, of sulphur, while caseoalburain is stated to 
contain 1*23 per cent, of sulphur. Hence, according to these investi¬ 
gators, casein is a naixture of two bodies, one of whicli is rich in sul¬ 
phur, while the other contains a somewhat smaller amount. The 
objection which these investigators make to the use of acetic acid in 
the preparation of casein, is that from a sodium acetate solution, 
casein itself is not precipitated, or only in part, but that the precipi¬ 
tate consists mainly of the protalbin body. Further, Danilewsky 
and Radenhausen claim that caseoalbumin dissolved in 1 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide and allowed to stand for 24 hours at the tempera¬ 
ture of the room, is changed almost completely into caseoprotalbin, 
with loss of sulphur and calcium phosphate. In a similar manner, 
protalbin dissohed in lime water, with addition of alcohol and phos¬ 
phoric acid, can be changed into caseoalbumin. 

Hammarsten,* however, takes exception to tliese views and points 
out that the peculiar behavior of Danilewsky’s casein towards boiling 
50 percent, alcohol, depends in part upon its content of calcium phos¬ 
phate, the presence of which impurity depends upon the use of hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the precipitation of the casein, which acid doe‘^ not 
favor the removal of the salt as well as acetic acid. Using acetic 
acid as the precipitant and then employing a casein three times so 
precipitated, and which analysis showed to be almost entirely free 
from calcium phosphate, Hammarsten, by treatment with boiling 
alcohol, was unable to obtain anything more than a trace of sub¬ 
stance corresponding to caseoalbumin. Further, casein is unques¬ 
tionably changed by boiling with alcohol, as Hammarsten clearly 
shows; in fact it is well known that heating an albuminous body in 
water is liable to change its nature, at least its solubility, and there 
is no reason why treatment with 50 per cent, alcohol should not lead 
to a like result. Again, Hammarsten points out clearly another 
inconsistency in the reasoning of Danilewsky and Radoiilianseii in 
connection with the so-called conversion of caseoprotalbin into caseo- 
albumin. The former body is stated to be poorer in sulphur than 
the latter, and yet we are told that the protalbin body can bo con¬ 
verted into caseoalbumin by simple solution in lime water and addi¬ 
tion of phosphoric acid, with or without alcohol. Yet how it is 
possible by this method of treatment to convert a body with a small 


* Zur Frage, ob das Casein ein einheithcher Stoff sei. Zeitsehrift fur physiologische 
chemie, Band vii, p, 22*7. 
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content of sulphur into a body richer in sulphur, is hard to see. 
Much more plausible is it, as suggested by llammarsten, that in 
these two bodies we have to deal with the same substance, in the 
one case united with calcium phosphate, and in the other uncom¬ 
bined with this salt; or in other w'ords that the so-called protalbin 
body in the absence of calcium phosphate is soluble in boiling 50 per 
cent, alcohol, while in the presence of that salt it is insoluble. 

This view being correct, and Hammarsten’s observations would 
tend to show that it is, it is obvious that the caseoprotalbin of Dan- 
ilewsky is simply a portion of the casein, which, owing to lack 
of a sufficient amount of calcium phosphate, passes into solution on 
being boiled with dilute alcohol; while caseoalbumin, on the other 
hand, is likewise a portion of the casein, imoluhle on account of the 
presence of calcium phosphate; changed, however, more or less by 
action of the boiling alcohol. Further, the reason why casein 
precipitated several times by acetic acid does not contain as much 
calcium phosphate as when precipitated by hydrochloric acid, and 
thus reacts differently with alcohol, depends on the far greater insol¬ 
ubility of freshly precipitated casein in excess of acetic acid than in 
hydrochloric acid. In the precipitation of casein with hydrochloric 
acid only the slightest excess of acid can be added, on account of the 
ready solubility of the precipitate in this dilute acid. With acetic 
acid, however, a moderate excess can be added without solution of 
the precipitate, and thus in the latter case, a larger proportion of 
mineral salts are removed at each re-precipitation. 

Danilewsky and Radenbausen have further called attention to the 
fact that casein precipitated with hydrochloric acid yields a larger 
amount of alkaline sulphide than when precipitated by acetic acid. 
This statement, Hammarsten has several times been able to verify, 
but the latter investigator seeks an explanation for this fact in the 
occasional presence of a second albuminous body, richer in sulphur, 
presumably serum-globulin, precipitable like casein by acids. Serum- 
globulin too, is readily soluble in excess of acid, even more so 
than casein, and hence by the acetic acid method of precipitation, 
which allows a far greater excess of acid, the casein would be much 
less liable to contamination by this hypothetical globulin than by the 
hydrochloric acid method. In this connection it may be well to 
notice that Musso and Menozzl* claim the presence in milk of a 
peculiar albuminous body containing 63’74 per cent. C, 15*52 per 


* Studien uber das Biweiss der Milch. Jabresbericht fur Tbiercbszme, 18*78, p. 139. 
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cent. N and 1*55 per cent. S, for which they claim a position 
midway between seram-albiimin and casein. It can bo partially pre¬ 
cipitated from fresh milk at ordinary teinporatiires by the addition of 
acetic acid. Further, Lebolieii* has proved the presence in milk of a 
globulin-like body, lacto-globulin, which can be precipitated by satu¬ 
rating the fluid remaining after removal of the casein with sodium 
chloride, with magnesium sulphate. The substance appears to be 
identical with paraglobulin, and thus this fact, just discovered, would 
seem to confirm Ilammarsten’s theory as to the cause of the greater 
content of sulphur sometimes noticed in casein precipitated by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

Accepting then, Hammarsten’s views as correct, it is obvious that 
casein precipitated by acetic acid, if not a single body, must be com¬ 
posed of two bodies, more or less alike and both precipitable by 
dilute acids. In attempting to settle this point definitely, Hammars- 
ten has sought by analysis of a large number of preparations made 
under different conditions, to obtain data as to the exact composition 
of casein variously prepared. Naturally in this connection, consider¬ 
able attention was paid to the content of sulphur, since, Danilewsky 
and Radeiihausen’s views being correct, variations in the content of 
sulphur would naturally be expected. If casein is a mixture of equal 
parts of caseoprotalbin and caseo«dbumin with 1'18 per cent, and 
1*23 per cent, of sulphur, respectively, then casein itself would nat¬ 
urally contain 1*18 per cent, of sulphur j an amount somewhat higher 
than has been found heretofore. 

Recently, Dainlewskyf has modified his views somewhat, and now 
considers casein, as before, to be a mixture of two distinct bodies, 
but of nucleoalbumin with nucleoprotalhin instead of caseoalbumin 
and caseoppotalbin. As the reactions of these two bodies arc appar¬ 
ently much the same as those given as characteristic of the casco- 
bodies, this change of view appears to be mainly a change of name. 
Danilewsky still claims the correctness of the high content of sul¬ 
phur in casein and assumes that the variation in the results obtained 
by different workers is due simply to differ<mce in the methods of 
determination, and that unquestionably pure casein contains over 1*0 
per cent, of sulphur. 

The content of sulphur in casein as determined 30-40 years ago by 


* Beitrag zur Zenntniss der Eiweisskorper der JECuhniilch. Jahresberidht fur Thier- 
cbemie, 1885, p. 18^ 

f See Zeitschrift fur physiologische chemie, Band vxi, p. 433, 
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Lehmann, Riihling, Volokel and others,* * * § varies from 0*86 per cent, to 
I'lO per cent. Ritthausen,t from several analyses of the copper 
compound of casein, found a content of sulphur equivalent to 0*80- 
1*12 per cent, in the free casein. Sehwarzenbach,J; by a study of the 
platinum cyanide compound of casein, ascribed to casein itself a con¬ 
tent of 0-19-1-10 per cent, of sulphur. Hammarsten, however, found 
by analysis of eight distinct preparations of casein, some of which 
had been reprecipitated even ten times with acetic acid, a content 
of sulphur ranging from 0*619 per cent, to per cent.§ Later, 
Hammarsten|| analyzed four other preparations of casein and each 
by six distinct methods. Omitting two or three results, which were 
altogether too low on account of inaccuracies in the method, Ilam- 
marsten found in these different preparations of casein, as a result 
of twenty-nine distinct determinations by five different methods, 
0*498 per cent, as maximxim, 0*^26 per cent, as minimum, or O-^SS 
per cent, as the average, content of sulphur. Taking, however, the 
results obtained by what Hammarsten considers as the more correct 
methods the average content of sulphur is i*aised to 0*7Y-0*78 per 
cent. In no case did Hammarsten obtain results in any way con¬ 
firmatory of Danilewsky’s views. Hammarsten further made a large 
number of phosphorus determinations, and these as well as the results 
obtained for carbon and nitrogen showed too little variation to war¬ 
rant the idea of a mixture of two bodies of unlike composition. 
While therefore, Hamraarsten’s results would seem to point conclu¬ 
sively to the unit-like nature of casein, we have, however, made quite 
a number of different preparations of the substance, both from fresh 
milk and from skimmed milk, with the idea of obtaining confirmatory 
data, with which to make direct comparisons between the composi¬ 
tion of casein and its primary cleavage products. 

Preparation and eompositwi of Casern. 

The casein was precipitated in some cases by acetic and in others 
by hydrochloric acid. In both cases the acid used was very dilute, 


* See Gmelin-Krauts’ Handbuch der Organisdie Ohemie, Band iv, Abtheilung, iii, 
18'70, p. 2264. 

f H. Ritthauseu und R. Pott, ITntersuchniigeii tiber TerbindungertderEiwoisskdrper 
mit Kupferoxyd. Journal far prakt. Ohemie, 1873. Band vii, p. 361. 

t Annalen der Ohem. u. Pharmacie, Band cxxjriai, p. 185. 

§ Zeitschrift fur physiolo^sche Ohemie, Band vii, p. 239. 

I TJebor den Gehalt des caseins an Sohwefel and iiber die Bestimmung des Schwefels 
in Proieinsubstanzon. Zcitschrift fur physiologische ohemie, Band is, p. 273. 
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the hydrochloric acid being 0*2 per cent. In dissolving the casein 
for re-precipitation, a very dilate solution of ammonium hydrox¬ 
ide was employed; in fact so dilate as to consist of hardly more than 
water with a trace of ammonia. We used ammonia, in preference to 
sodium or potassium hydroxide, as this alkali would seem less liable 
to induce any alteration in the content of sulphur. Further, in dis¬ 
solving the casein in ammonia, the solution at no time became more 
than very faintly, if at all alkaline; usually being hardly more than 
neutral to test papers. 

The general method of procedure was to dilute fresh cow’s milk 
with about four volumes of water (skimmed milk diluted considerably 
less) and then to precipitate the casein with either hydrochloric or 
acetic acids, adding the precipitant cautiously, until complete precipi¬ 
tation was obtained. The piecipitate was then washed as completely 
as possible with large quantities of water, both by decantation, tritura¬ 
tion with water in a mortar and on a cloth filter^ The casein was 
then dissolved in the ammonia water, filtered through paper and 
reprecipitated, each time being thoroughly washed with water. In 
the portion used for analysis, the final precipitate was further washed 
with alcohol and ether and lastly soaked in a mixture of alcohol and 
ether for the more complete removal of any fat. The preparations 
weie then dried in the air and lastly on a water bath at a gentle heat. 
When dry, they were powdered and extracted with boiling ether 
in a fat extractor for several hours, to insure complete freedom 
from fat. Ultimately, the products for analysis were dried at 105° C. 
in vaeuo until of constant weight. 

In all, seven preparations of casein were made for analysis, as 
follows: 

No. I. From fresh milk, precipitated twice with hydrochloric acid, 
n. From fresh milk, precipitated twice with acetic acid. 

“ ni. From skimmed milk, precipitated three times with acetic acid. 

lY. A portion of No. IH, precipitated a fourth time with acetic add. 
“ V. From skimmed milk, precipitated three times with hydrochloric 
acid. 

VI. A portion of No. V, precipitated a fourth time with hydrochloric 
acid. 

Vn. From skimmed milk, predpitated four times with hydrochloric 
add. 

The methods of analysis were essentially the same as those em¬ 
ployed by Kubne and Chittenden in the analysis of the various albu- 
mose bodies. Carbon and hydrogen were determined by combus- 
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tion with oxygen in an open tube, the gases passing over a long layer 
of granular oxide of copper at a bright red heat, a layer of lead chi'o- 
mate at a dull red heat and a roll of freshly reduced metallic copper. 
Nitrogen was determined as nitrogen gas by combustion with oxide 
of copper, the gases passing over a long anterior layer of heated 
oxide, a short layer of metallic copper and a final layer of oxide of 
copper. The tube was exhausted with a Sprengel pump before and 
after the combustion and the nitrogen was collected in a Schiffs’ azo- 
tometer, provided with a jacket tube for rapid cooling of the gas to a 
constant temperature. In the determination of sulphur and phospho¬ 
rus, the substance was fused with a mixture of potassium hydroxide 
and potassium nitrate (10 grams of the former and 1*5 grams of the 
latter) in a silver crucible, According to the raetlmd, designated by 
Ilammar&ten * as 1 a. In order to economize time, a single fusion was 
made to serve for both a sulphur and phosphorus determination; in 
other words, a sufficient amount of casein (usually 1*2 grams) was 
fused with potassium hydroxide and nitrate, the fused ma^-s dis¬ 
solved in water, the solution made up to a known volume and then 
one-half, representing one-half of the original substance, was used for 
the sulphur, the other half for the phosphorus determination. Both 
the alkali and the nitrate were free from sulphur and pliosphorus; at 
least to such an extent that in a blank experiment, the resultant 
solutions gave no precipitate whatever, with either barium chloride 
or with molybdio solution. The oxidations were made at as low a 
temperature as possible, except towards the end when the temperature 
was raised, and occasionally a little more nitrate added, to facilitate 
complete oxidation. 

As the percentage of sulphur was quite an important point, we 
took particular pains to have the final acid fltiid entirely free from 
nitrate and nitrite, as well as from any excess of hydrochloric acid, 
so as to avoid as much as possible any solvent action on the 
barium sulphate. For the determination of sulphur, therefore, the 
alkaline solution of the fused mass was acidified distinctly with hy¬ 
drochloric acid and the acid solution evaporated to perfect dryness 
on the water-bath. In this way the objectionable nitrate and nitrite 
were removed. The residue was then moistened with hydrochloric 
acid, taken up in water, and the solution allowed to stand until any 
chloride of silver present, had settled out. The fluid was then fil¬ 
tered and precipitated as usual with barium chloride. For phos- 


#Zeithchriftfur phyaiologische Chemie, Bandjx, p. 289, 
Traxs. Ooxn. Acad,, Yol. YII. 47 


Nov., 1886. 
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phoruR, the alkaline fliurl wati acidified with nitric acid, cvaporafed 
to dryness, the residue dissolved in a little water acidified with nitric 
acid, filtered, and the phosphoric acid precipitated in the usual man¬ 
ner with ammonium molybdate. After standing 24- hours at 40® C. 
this precipitate was filtered off, dissolved in ammonium hydroxide 
and the phosphoric acid re-precipitated as ammoiiio magnesium phos¬ 
phate and ultimately weighed as magnesium pyrophospliate. The 
accompanying tables show the results of the analyses of the different 
samples of casein. 

Comparing now the average composition of these difierent prepa¬ 
rations of casein, it is to be seen that they all show a very close 
agreement throughout. Thus the percentage of phosphorus in the 
seven preparations varies only from 0*84 to 0*89, sulphur from 0*'75 
to 0*89, nitrogen from 16^15 to 16*08,hydrogen from '7*01 to 7*11 and 
carbon from 58*19 to 53*53 ; or leaving out one ])reparation which for 
some reason showed a high content of carbon, from 53*19 to 53*39 
per cent. The results therefore show a constancy in composition 
fully as marked as observed by Hammarsten and thus tend to confirm 
the latter in the view that casein is a single body of definite oom- 
nosition. ^ 

Comparing our results collectively, with those obtained by Ilam- 
marsten (see table showing average composition), we find a fairly 
close agreement throughout, although minor differences are to be 
observed. First, all of our preparations show a content of carbon 
somewhat higher than found by Hammarsten. The latter investiga¬ 
tor found the carbon in his preparations to vary from 52*78 to 53*09 
per cent,, while in all of our preparations, the content of carbon cal¬ 
culated to the ash-free substance is above 53 per cent. The possi¬ 
bility of our preparations still containing some fat was rendered 
improbable by the thorough treatment with ether which they liad 
received, and further by the fact that the nitrogen in our preparations 
was also somewhat higher than found by Hammarsten. One of the 
preparations, however, with a high content of carbon, was extracted 
again for several hours with boiling ether, but on analysis the con¬ 
tent of carbon was found unchanged. The content of phosphorus 
agrees exactly with Hammarsten’s results, while the stiljfiuir is, on an 
average, 0*1 per cent, higher. There is nothing in the content of sul¬ 
phur, therefore, to oven suggest confirmation of Daiiilewsky^s views. 
The amount of ash in our preparations was somewhat larger than 
found by Hammarsten and further, there is no especial connection to 
be seen between the content of ash and the precipitant used; the 

Trans. Cons. Aoad.. Yol. YII. 48 Nov., 1886. 
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amount in the acetic acid precipitate being fully as large as in the 
casein precipitated by hydrochloric acid. 

Compared with Ritthau&en’s rebults (see table showing average 
composition), obtained by analysis of the copper compound of casein, 
the percentage of carbon comes very much too high. It is <iuestioii- 
able, however, how close a comparison should be drawn between 
indirect results obtained by analysis of a metallic compound of 
casein and those obtained by analysis of casein itself. 

In conclusion then, we must affirm that our results accord closely 
with those of Hammarsten’s, while the two together make it very 
improbable that in casein we have to do with a substance composed 
of two bodies of unlike composition. 

Digestion of Casein and Formation of Oaseoses, 

In the digestion of casein with pepsin-hydrochloric acid, the casein 
was prepared by precipitation and reprecipitation with acetic acid, 
and rendered as pure as possible by thorough washing with water. 
While still moist it was placed in 0‘4 per cent, hydrochloric acid, as 
preliminary to its treatment with pepsin. Pure pepsin solution, free 
from peptone and albumose, was prepared from the mucous mem¬ 
brane of pig’s stomachs by the method already described.* 

Digestion A, 

1300 grams of moist casein in 4 litres of 0*4 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid were brought to a temperature of 45® C. and 600 c.c. of pure 
pepsin solution added. The mixture was kept at a temperature of 
45® C. throughout the digestion. The casein began almost immedi¬ 
ately to swell up and in less than an hour the enth’e mixture was con¬ 
verted into a semi-solid, jelly-like mass. Thereupon, one litre more 
of 0'4 per cent, hydrochloric acid was added, together with a little 
more pepsin solution. At the end of 'three hours, the mixture was 
quite fluid, but contained considerable gelatinous matter in suspension. 
Neutralization of a filtered portion, produced no precipitate whatever. 
The addition of crystals of sodium chloride gave a heavy white pre¬ 
cipitate and the filtrate from this precipitate gave a further precipi¬ 
tate on the addition of acetic acid. At the end of four hours, the 
entire mixture was made neutral with sodium hydroxide and then 
filtered through paper. The undigested residue, when dry, amounted 
to about 30 or 40 grams. This residue of so-called casein dyspeptone. 


* See the preceding article ou egg-alhnmm and albumoses. 
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which appeared in every digestion in greater or less quantity, was 
apparently wholly insoluble in fresh portions of gastric juico and 
was similar in its reactions to the like-body previously described by 
Lubavin,** When fresh, it appeared as a more or less jelly-like 
mass, much like starch paste. It was readily soluble in dilute alkalies 
and precipitated by neutralization, but insoluble in excess of acid. 
It was precipitated from its solution in dilute sodiutii hydroxide by 
addition of salt in substance. This body we did not attempt to 
study further, but hope to do so later. 

The filtrate from the undigested residue, when cold, was not per¬ 
fectly clear but became so on the application of a gentle heat. On 
boiling the solution, a very slight precipitate was formed. The addi¬ 
tion of acids, hydrochloric, nitric or acetic, either concentrated or 
dilute, caused a heavy white precipitate, not wholly soliiblo in excess 
of acid, even of concentrated hydrochloric. The ])rccipitatc was 
likewise more or less permanent when warmed or even boiled with 
the acid. In the filtrate from the precipitate produced by acetic 
acid, the addition of potassium ferrooyanide gave no precipitate. 
The precipitate produced by acids was readily soluble in dilute 
alkalies. On addition of nitric acid, of any strength, and the appli¬ 
cation of heat even to boiling, the mixture turned first rose color then 
reddish, and as the boiling was continued the color deepened and 
finally became brownish red. The change from rose color to brown 
also takes place in the cold. With concentrated nitric acid the color 
is nearer the yellow of the xanthoprotein reaction, but still shows 
plainly the brown or reddish tinge. 

For separation of the individual caseoses, tlie entire solution with¬ 
out being concentrated, was saturated with sodium chloride, by 
which an exceedingly heavy precipitate, more or less curdy, was 
obtained, which was finally filtered oif and washed with saturate<l 
salt solution. The washing ,was made more thorough by grinding 
the mass with the salt solution in a mortar. This pr(‘cipitate, by 
analogy, would naturally be composed mainly of a body corroHpon<l- 
ing to protoalbumose with possibly something corresponding to hetc- 
roalbumose. The precipitate was washed thoroughly with saturated 
salt solution, dissolved in water, filtered, and again precipitated by 
saturation of the fluid with sodium chloride. All of the substance, 
however, was not reprecipitated; quite a little remained in thesalt- 


* Ueber die Kiinsthclie Pepsm-Terdauung des caseina, etc, Hoppe-Soyler’a Mod, 
Ohemischo Tlntersuchungen, p 461 
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saturated fluid and was thrown down as a wliite curdy precipitate 
hy the addition of a little acetic acid, evidently some protooaseose 
not precipitated hy salt alone. The main precipitate of protoca&eose, 
etc., twice precipitated by salt, was treated with 3 litres of 10 per 
cent, salt solution, the residue with 3 litres of o per cent, salt solution 
and the residue still remaining, with 3 litres of water. In this man¬ 
ner, all of the proto and heterocaseose was dissolved, leaving a 
small residue wholly insoluble in dilute salt solutions and in water; 
presumably dyscaseose. The latter, however, was in e\ccedingly 
small quantity. It was dissolved in 0-2 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
and reprecipitated by neutralization of the solution with sodium 
carbonate. 


A. Protooaseose. 

The b and 10 per cent, salt solutions of protooaseose together with 
the aqueous solution, were united and the mixture saturated with 
sodium chloride. Here, as before, all of the protooaseose was not 
precipitated; a portion remained in the filtrate and was precipitated 
only on the addition of a little acetic acid. The main portion of the 
protooaseose precipitated for the third time with salt in substance, 
was dissolved in water, the solution filtered and divided into two 
parts. One part was thymolized and dialyzed in running water 
until all chlorine was removed from the solution (Protooaseose A l). 
The other part was again saturated with salt, the j)rcoipitate washed 
with saturated salt solution, then dissolved in water and like the 
former dialyzed until all chlorine was removed from the solution 
(Protooaseose A 2). In protocaseose 2, there was more evidence of 
the presence of a body resembling heteroalbumose than in No. 1, 
Thus in No. 2, quite a little gummy substance separated from the 
solution on dialysis, but the amount even here was not large. When 
the dialysis was finished, both solutions were perfectly neutral to 
test papers and in both pases the protocaseose was separated from 
the clear fluid by evaporation and precipitation with alcohol For 
analysis, both products were washed thoroughly with alcohol and 
ether and finally dried at 105° 0. in vacuo. 

Their composition is shown in the accompanying tables. 

As already stated, every time protooaseose was dissolved in water 
and reprecipitated by saturating the solution with sodium chloride, 
a certain amount of the substance remained in solution, preoipitable 
only on addition of a little acetic acid. Protocaseose precipi¬ 
tated from the salt-saturated solution in this manner by acetic acid, 
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was found to be quite different in its nature from protoalbuniose or 
protoglo})ulose. The two latter undoubtedly combine with acetic 
acid, when precipitated from a salt-saturated fluid; the compound, 
however, is readily and completely soluble in water. With proto- 
caseoso on the other hand, acetic acid produces a precipitate, not 
only insoluble in the salt-saturated fluid, but also inoio or less insolu¬ 
ble in water containing a little acid. It is easily soluble in dilute 
alkali and alkali carbonate, and is not precipitated by neutralization 
with hydrochloric or acetic acid. Addition of acid., however, beyond 
neutralization immediately causes precipitation of the oaseose. 

Protooaseose once precipitated with salt and which on the second 
pi’ecipitation, failed to separate from the salt-saturated fluid, was 
precipitated by a little acetic acid, washed somewhat with water, 
dissolved in very dilute sodium carbonate solution, neutralized and 
then dialyzed in lunning water for nearly a week. The solution 
was then perfectly neutral to test papers and was likewise perfectly 
clear. It was evaporated to a syiupaiid the caseose precipitated 
by alcohol. After being washed with alcohol and etlier, it was 
dried at 105° 0. in mmo until of constant weight, and then analyzed 
with the following results; 

Protocaseose A 3. 

l. 0*3703 gram substance gave 0*2160 gram HjO = 6*48 per cent. 11 and 
0*6500 gram CO^ =47*86 per cent, C. 

II. 0*4200 gram gave 50*9 c. c. N at 21*2“ 0. and TeS’O'"*" pressure = 14*21 
per cent. N. 

m. 0*7053 gram fused with KOH and KNOi gave 0*0418 gram BaHO» 
= 0*81 per cent. S. 

IV. 0*4076 gram gave 0*0886 gram ash = 9*47 per cent. 

The ash-free substance therefore contained 

52*59jg C. 7*17j< H, IS'TOjT i . S. 

Like all of the caseose bodies, this contained a large percentage of 
ash in spite of its long continued dialysis. The ash was mainly cal¬ 
cium phosphate with some oxide of iron, obtained in part doubtless 
from the salt used in precipitation. It is not difficult to see how 
protocaseose, precipitated by salt alone, should take up and retain 
semi-meobanically considerable inorganic matter. But in the pres¬ 
ent case, where the great mass of the albuminous substance has been 
precipitated by the salt added, it seems somewhat surprising that 
the caseose should separate from the clear fluid in the presence of 
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considerable acetic acid with such a large percentage of adherent 
mineral matter, unless the latter is chemically combined with the 
albuminous substance. Oft-repeated and long continued dialysis 
appeals to have but little influence in diminishing the amount of this 
impurity. Our experience has taught us that whore the casoo&cs 
have once been brought in contact with lime salts, reprocipitation 
and other methods of purification avail but little. 

But very little heterocaseose was found in this digestion, not as 
much as was found in some of the others, later on. Still, during the 
first dialysis of the protocaseose, some little heterocaseose separated 
from the fluid, as the last traces of salt dialyzed out, 

A. Peuterocaseose, 

Deuterocaseosc was separated from the filtrate from the first sodium 
chlojide precipitate of protocaseose, by acetic acid. As a study ol the 
reactions of protocaseose had shown plainly that this body is never 
completely precipitated by salt alone, a little acetic acid was added 
to the salt-saturated filtrate, and the precipitate, presumably a mix¬ 
ture of proto and dcuterocaseoso, thrown away. The remaining dou- 
terooaseose was then precipitated hy adding about 200 c.c. of a salt- 
saturated acetic acid (30 per cent, acetic acid) to the fluid. The total 
volume of the mixture was nearly 16 litres. In this manner an abund¬ 
ance of a finely divided precipitate was obtained, which at first, seemed 
insoluble in water and in dilute sodium chloride. It was readily soluble 
in water containing a trace of alkali and was not precipitated by 
neutralization. On being washed, however, with a saturated salt 
solution for some time, the washings were found to have dissolved 
considerable of the substance, which could be precipitated from the 
solution by strong acetic acid. Further, after being washed with 
salt solution, the substance remaining appeared quite noticeably solu¬ 
ble in watei*. Evidently then, this body on being washed more 
or less free from acid, becomes soluble in water to a certain extent, 
its aqueous solution then giving a strong reaction with acetic acid 
and potassium ferrocyanide. The great hulk of the precipitate was 
therefore washed with saturated salt solution until the washings were 
nearly free from acid; then, having become partially soluble in water, 
it was placed in about 2 litres of water, the solution ultimately 
saturated with sodium chloride and the caseose again precipitated 
hy addition of about 20 c. c. of acetic acid. This second precipi¬ 
tate was washed somewhat with salt solution and finally with a 
large volume of water. At first, the washings gave no reaction with 

TaA.NS. OONN, Aoaj)., Tot. Til. 49 Nov., 1886, 
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acetic acid and potassium ferrocyanide, but later on, these reagents 
gave a heavy precipitate, showing plainly that the substance was 
dissolving. The entire precipitate was thereupon dissolved in very 
dilute sodium carbonate, the solution made exactly neutral with 
hydrochloric acid and then dialyzed. After remaining in the dial- 
yzers for nearly a week the fluid was removed, filtered from some 
heterocaseose which had separated, evaporated to a syrup on 
the water-bath and i)recipitated with alcohol. This precipitate 
was re-dis&olvod in water, the solution made exactly neutral to 
test papers and again dialyzed. From this solution, the caseose 
was finally precipitated by alcohol, after suitable concentration of 
the fluid, washed with alcohol and ether and dried at 105® C. 
in ^amo. The final solution, prior to precipitation by alcohol, 
was perfectly neutral and quite clear, showing no evidence of the 
presence of any heterocaseose. 

The composition of the substance is shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Digestion J?. 

In this digestion, 750 grams of freshly prepared casein were mixed 
with 4 litres of 0*4 per cent, hydrochloric acid, the mixture wfirmed 
at 46° C., and then 800 c. c. of pure pepsin solution added. The mix¬ 
ture was warmed at the above temperature for one hour and a half, 
then neutralized and filtered, and the clear filtrate saturated with 
sodium chloride. This pi*ecipitate, as in the preceding digestion, 
was washed thoroughly with saturated salt solution, then succes¬ 
sively extracted with 10 and 5 per cent, salt solution and finally 
with water, leaving a small residue of dyscaseose soluble only in 
0*2 per cent, hydrochloric acid. The united filtrates, containing 
proto and heterocaseose, were again precipitated with salt and then 
treated as described under protooaseose B. 

D, Protocaseose, 

The protocaseose formed in this digestion and twice precipitated 
by salt, was dissolved again in water, filtered through paper and 
then dialyzed until no chlorine reaction could be obtained with 
silver nitrate. Quite a little heterocaseose separated from the solu¬ 
tion during dialysis, which was removed by filtration. The fluid 
was then concentrated, the substance precipitated by alcohol, again 
dissolved in water and dialyzed. This time, as no heterocaseose 
separated from the fluid, the solution was concentrated, precipitated 
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with alcohol and the substance finally dried at 105® 0. in vacuo 
(Protocaseose B 1). Its composition is shown in the accompanying 
table. 

^Siieh portion of the protocaseose as was not precipitated the 
second time by salt alone, was precipitated by a little acetic acid. 
At first, the precipitated substance was insoluble in water (no reac¬ 
tion with acetic acid and potassium ferrocyanide), but after being 
washed with salt solution until the acid reaction had nearly disap¬ 
peared, it then dissolved quite appreciably in water, as evidenced by 
the reaction with acetic acid and potassium ferrocyanide. The bulk 
of the precipitate, after being washed, was dissolved in a little vei-y 
dilute sodium carbonate, the solution made exactly neutral with 
hydrochloric acid and then dialyzed until all chlorine was removed 
from the solution. The caseose, after concentration of the solution, 
was precipitated by alcohol, washed with alcohol and ether and 
finally dried at 105® 0. in vacuo. The composition of the substance 
(Protocaseose B 2) is shown in the accompanying table. 

JS. Peuterocaseose. 

Deuterocaseose was separated from the filtrate from the first 
sodium chloride precipitate, in the same manner as in the preceding 
digestion. Like A. deuterocaseose, this precipitate was at first in¬ 
soluble in salt solution and in water, hut after being washed for 
some time with saturated salt solution, it was found to be gradually 
dissolved, as shown by the rapid disappearance of the precipitate 
and the pronounced reaction with acetic acid and potassium ferrocy¬ 
anide in the wash-fluid. Evidently the acid is easily removed from 
the compound by simple washing and when that has been effected, 
the substance becomes soluble, or else the acid compound is more 
insoluble in water containing a little free acid, than in water or 
salt solution alone. Hydrochloric acid and acetic acid seem to 
act alike. The substance is readily soluble in dilute sodium car¬ 
bonate and is not precipitated by neutralization, but is quickly 
thrown down by a slight excess of hydrochloric or acetic acid. This 
compound was not analyzed, but was used in studying the reactions 
to be described later. 


Digestion 0. 

In both of the preceding digestions, the products formed resulted 
from the action of an exceedingly vigorous pepsin mixture. In the 
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present case, the pepsin solution employed was much weaker and the 
pepsin-casein mixture was warmed at 45® C. for several days instead 
of hours. 

750 grams of casein were employed and 4 litres of 0*4 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid, to which was added a reasonable amount of pure 
pepsin solution. About an hour after the addition of the latter the 
mass began to gelatinize, and at the end of 18 hours the whole mix¬ 
ture was a perfectly stiff jelly. Thereupon, 2 liti*es more of 0*4 per 
cent, acid were added together with a little pepsin. The mixture was 
then kept at 40-45® C. for three days longer. Quite a large residue 
of undigested matter remained, semi-gelatinous and soluble only in 
alkalies The mixture was then neutralized and filtered. The 
filtrate contained considerable caseose, as evidenced by the heavy 
precipitate obtained on saturating a portion with sodium chloride. 
In the preceding digestions, the caseoses were separated directly 
from the dilute solutions, without previous concentration, thereby 
avoiding any possible change due to the action of heat. In the pre¬ 
sent case, however, the peifectly neutral solution was evaporated to 
a small volume and then all of the caseoses wore directly precipitated 
by saturating the fluid with ammonium sulphate. The precipitate 
produced was exceedingly gummy, but was washed as thoroughly 
as possible by trituration with a saturated solution of ammonium 
sulphate. The caseoses were then dissolved in water, the solution 
filtered from the small residue of insoluble matter and saturated 
with sodium chloride. The protocaseose so separated was freed from 
heterocaseose, etc. by repeated precipitation and dialysis. 

Carbon and hydrogen were determined in a portion of the dried 
substance (Protocaseose C 1) with the following results; 

I. 0'5107 gram substance gave 0*3101 gram HjO=6*74 per cent. H and 
0*9386 gram 003=50*11 per cent 0* 

n. 0*4038 gram gave 0*0194 gram ash = 4*80 per cent. 

The ash-fiee substance would, therefore, contain 52*04 per cent, oi 
carbon and 7*08 per cent, of hydrogen. 

In the filtrate from the first salt precipitate, the protocaseose re¬ 
maining was precipitated by the addition of a little salt-saturated 
acetic acid. The precipitate after being washed was dissolved in a 
little dilute sodium carbonate, the solution neutralized and dialyzed. 

As no heterocaseose separated from the solution, it was concen¬ 
trated and then precipitated by alcohol. After purification by re¬ 
solution, dialysis, etc., it was dried at 105® 0. in vacuo and analyzed 
with the results shown in the accompanying table (Protocaseose 0 2), 
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DeiTterocaseose was tlieu separated from the filtrate from the acetic 
acid precipitate, by saturation of the fluid with ammonium sulphate, 
as recommended by Neumeister*** for deuteroalbumose. It was then 
purified by dialysis, etc., and its reactions carelully studied. So far 
as we could see, it differed from deutorocaseose A and 1> in two 
respects only, but those points showed so naarked a diflereiice it 
was plainly evident that the deuterocaseose separated by ammo¬ 
nium sulphate was quite different from deuterocaseose A, separated 
by acetic acid. Thus deutero C was not precipitated at all in an 
aqueous solution by acetic acid, nor by accjtic acid and potassium 
ferrocyanide, neither was its aqueous solution precipitated by cupric 
sulphate. The significance of these points of difference will be dis¬ 
cussed later on. After studying the reactions, there was not enough 
substance remaining for analysis. 


Pigestion 2>. 

In this digestion, 2 kilos of freshly prepared casein were used, 
together with 6 litres of 0*4 per cent, hydrochloric acid and an appro¬ 
priate quantity of strong pepsin solution. The mixture was warmed 
at 45° 0. for five hours, then neutralized and filtered from the semi- 
gelatiuous residue. 

D. ProtocHseose. 

The neutral fluid was concentrated to about IJ litres and then 
filtered from the slight flocculent precipitate which had formed. 
Saturation of the fluid with sodium chloride gave an exceedingly 
heavy precipitate, somewhat more gummy than usual. The entire 
fluid, however, was only partially saturated with salt, with a view 
to sec wheth<*r the precipitate produced in this manner would agree 
wholly witli the precipitate produced on complete satnraticup. Thus 
a fractional precipitation was made, in which the first fraction 
represents that portion of the caseose j>recipilatc(l by about two- 
thirds saturation of the fluid with salt. This precipitate was there¬ 
fore filtered off, washed as usual, dissolved in water and re-i)re(*i})5- 
tated with salt. As dyscaseose was generally found only in traces, 
the j)recipitate, after being washed, was dissolved at once in water 
and dialyzed until all chlorine was removed from the solution. On 
opening the dialyzing tubes, quite a large quantity of heterocaseose 
was found adherent to the sides of the paper. The clear solution of 


* See Zeitschrift fur Biologie, Band xxiii, p. 3S1. 
Trans. Oonn. Aoad,, Tol. VLL 60 
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protocaseose was concentrated, precipitated with alcoliol, the precipi¬ 
tate dissolved in water, again precipitated with salt in substance, the 
precipitate dialyzed, this time without showing any heterocaseoso, 
and finally precipitated with alcohol, washed with alcohol and (dlier 
and dried at 105® C. in vacuo (Protocaseose D 1). The product was 
analyzed with the results shown in the preceding table. 

On adding more sodium chloride to the first filtrate from the above 
precipitate, thereby completely saturating the solution, a second 
precipitate of protocaseose was obtained, which was purified in the 
same manner as the preceding preparation. The only difference 
noticed while purifying the substance was that, on dialysis, nothing 
corresponding to heterocaseose separated from the fluid. After final 
washing with alcohol and ether, the substance was analyzed with the 
results shown in the accompanying table (Protocaseose D 2). 

The difference in the results will be discussed later on. 

The original salt-saturated filtrate was precipitated with a little 
acetic acid, and the protocaseose so precipitated dissolved in dilute 
sodium carbonate. The solution was then neutralized and dialyzed 
in running water until all chlorine was removed. The substance was 
then separated by precipitation with alcohol, and ultimately purified 
as described previously (Protocaseose D 3). The addition of a little 
more acetic acid to the acetic acid and salt-saturated filtrate from the 
above, gave a still further precipitate of caseose; presumably proto¬ 
caseose with perhaps a trace of deuterocaseose, which was filtered 
off, washed with saturated salt solution and then freed from acid and 
purified in the same manner as the preceding preparation (Proto- 
oaseose D 4). 

The two last products, after being dried at 105® 0, in mmo, were 
analyzed with the results shown in the following tables. 

Comparing these two tables, it is seen that the difforeuoo in per¬ 
centage composition of the two ash-free substances is not very great, 
and taking into consideration the-large percentage of ash, it is proba¬ 
ble that the two latter precipitates have approximately the sanie 
composition. 

D. JCeuterocaseose. 

The filtrate, from which certainly all protocaseose had been re¬ 
moved by acetic acid, and in fact nearly everything preoipitabic by 
acid from the salt-saturated fluid, was treated with ammonium 
sulphate in substanee. A gummy precipitate resulted, which natu¬ 
rally enclosed considerable salt, and which for purification was dis- 
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solved in water and dialyzed until the greater portion of tins stilt was 
removed. The solution was then concentrated and tlie substance 
reprecipitated by saturating the neutral solution with ammonium 
sulphate. This precipitate, after solution in water, was then dialyzed 
until all of the ammonium sulphate was removed, after whicli the 
solution was concentrated and precipitated with alcohol. When 
dry, the substance gave by analysis the results shown in the accom¬ 
panying table. 

This body differs from all of the preceding preparations, in tliat it 
is not precipitated from an aqueous solution by acetic acid. Neither 
is it precipitated at all by the addition of salt in substance; but the 
addition of a little acetic acid to the salt-saturated fluid gives a heavy 
precipitate which, however, does not re 2 )rGSont all of the deutero- 
caseose, since the filtrate gives an additional precipitate with 
ammonium sulphate. Apparently about one-half of the substance is 
precipitated by acetic acid. Farther, the acetic acid precipitate 
in this case differs from the protocaseose precipitate with acid, in that 
it is readily and completely soluble in water. This body, therefore, 
which certainly must represent pure deuterocaseoso, shows a close 
resemblance to the pure deiiteroalbumose separated by Nouiuoister. 
Like the latter, it does not give any precipitate whatever with cupric 
sulphate nor with ferric chloride and only the faintest turbidity with 
acetic acid and potassium ferrocyanide, 

D. Seterocotseose, 

In each digestion, evidence was obtained at various })oints in the 
process of separation, noticeably on dialysis of the first protoalbumose 
precipitate, of the presence of a body insoluble in water but soluble 
in dilute sodium chloride solution. Tlie quantity of the sub¬ 
stance, however, was in most oases exceedingly small, so much so 
that nothing more than a few reactions could bo tried with it. In 
the present digestion, however, the amount was somewhat larger, 
and sufficed for a partial analysis. The substance was obtaineil as a 
more or less gummy residue, on dialysis of protoalbumose 1. 
It was purified by solution in 10 per cent, sodium chloride and 
separation by dialysis. Like beteroalbumose, the whole of the 
substance was not now soluble in salt solution, for a portion had 
apparently been converted into a body resembling dysalbumose, 
insoluble in salt solution but soluble in 0*2 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid. 
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Analysis of tlio dried substance gave the following results ; 

I. 0-4011 gram substance gave 0*3463 gram n.O=6-H3 pcT cent. H and 
0*7434 gram (JO .=50*54 per cent. 0. 

II. 0*4387 gram gave 53*6 c. c. N at 1H-6“ C. and <60*1 mm. pressun* 
=14-70 per cent. N. 

HI. 0*4118 gram gave 0*0356 gram ash =6*31 p<»r c(‘nl. 

The ash-freo substance would therefore contain 

53*88 per cent. 0, 7*37 per cent. H, 15*67 per cent. N. 

Peactiona of the caaeoaea. 

Under this head little need be said. The reactions characteristic 
of the albumose bodies in general will apply here. Certain ditfer- 
ences, however, have already appeared in our description of the 
processes incident to separation of the caseoscs. Protocaseose, 
unlike protoalbumose, is precipitated from an aqueoua solution hy 
acetic acid. The precipitation, however, is not complete; satura^ 
tion of the acid filtrate with sodium chloride, invariably gives an 
additional precipitate which is the heavier of the two. Further, 
long-continued washing of the acid precipitate with water or salt 
solution appears to partially remove the acid from the caseoso body. 
Protocaseose is likewise precipitated from an aqueous solution by 
hydrochloric, nitric and sulphuric acids; the precipitate, however, is 
far less soluble in excess of sulphuric or nitric acid than in excess of 
the other two acids. In very dilute acids, protocaseose is soluble 
and is partially precipitated by addition of stronger acid of the 
same kind; thus the substance is readily soluble in 0*4 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid, from which solution it is precipitated by the addi¬ 
tion of a little concentrated acid, this precipitate dissolving on tho*^ 
addition of more acid. Evidently then, protocaseose as fast as 
formed by the action of pepsin-hydrochloric add, would dissolve in, 
the acid gastric juice and not be mixed with the jelly-like insoluble 
residue. Boiled with dilute or strong acid, protocaseose is appar¬ 
ently not changed; at least no precipitate is obtained on ncmtralissa- 
tion of the acid fluid. The acetic acid solution of protocaseose gives 
a very heavy precipitate with potassium ferrocyanide. In an aque¬ 
ous solution of the substance, cupric sulphate gives a heavy curd-like 
precipitate, while ferric chloride gives a similar precipitate read¬ 
ily soluble in excess of the precipitant. Like protoalbumose, proto- 
caseose is precipitated by saturation of its aqueous solution with 
sodium chloride, but never completely; there always remains in the 

Trans. Oonn. Acad.. Yol. YU. 61 Mayor, 1887. 
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filtrate, a portion of the substance precipitable only on aiblition 
of acetic acid. 

Of the several preparations of clcnterocasooMe, those ])recipltalod 
by ammonium sulphate are evidently the only ones perf(*otly pure. 
Fuither, it is evident that this substance can be obtained pure only 
by complete removal of all protocaseohc from tlie solution, which 
implies precipitation of a large portion of the deutoroeascoso also, 
and then precipitation of the small amount of denlcro remaining, by 
saturation of the fluid with ammonium sulphate. D deutero, pre¬ 
pared in this manner, shows several very marked points of difibr- 
ence from protocaseose. In the first place, it is not precipitated in 
an aqueous solution by acetic acid- Further, the addition of potas¬ 
sium feiTOoyanide to a solution acidified with acetic acid gives no 
precipitate whatever. Cupric sulphate and ferric chloride both fail 
to produce any precipitate in an aqueous solution. Pure deutero- 
caseose, as already mentioned, is not precipitated hy saturation of 
its aqueous solution with sodium chloride; addition of acetic acid, 
however, to the salt-saturated solution gives a heavy [precipitate, 
which represents perhaps half of the deutero, the remainder of 
which is precipitated only by saturation of the fluid with ammonium 
sulphate. It is thus evident that in the precipitation of protocaseose 
from a salt-saturated solution by acetic acid, more or less dcuteroca- 
seose will be likewise precipitated, the amount depending probably 
on the concentration of the solution and other minor circumstances. 
Hence, A deutero is unquestionably contaminated with some [>roto- 
caseose, and on the other hand protocaseose I> 3 and 4, and perhai)s 
protocaseose 0 2, without doubt contain some deuterocaseoso. That 
A deutero contains some protocaseose, is evident from the fact that 
it gives a precipitate with cupric sulphate, and further its acpieous 
solution is rendered decidedly turbid by acetic acid. Moreover, the 
protocaseose precipitated by acetic acid, and which may contain 
some deutero, appears to differ iu one or two respects from either 
proto or deulerocaseoso. Thus, an aqueous solution of the purified 
substance is precipitated like pui'e protocaseose by acetic acid, but 
the precipitate is only partially soluble in excess of the aeid and 
even that requmes a large excess. 

With nitric acid, pure deuterocaseose gives no precipitate, but on 
warming the solution the xanthoproteiu reaction comes out strongly. 

Composition of the caseoses and their relation to casein. 

In studying the composition of the various caseoses we have been 
hampered by the large percentage of ash invariably present in all of 
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the preparations. We have already commented on the difficulty, in 
fact, impossibility, of removing certain inorganic salts alter they 
have once been brought in contact with a caseosc body, liepcatod 
precipitation appears to afiect the percentage of ash but little. The 
reason for the large percentage of ash lies in the precipitation of the 
caseoses from such large volumes of fluid. We thouglit it unwise at 
first, to expose the bodies to the long continued evaporation neces¬ 
sary for precipitation with a small amount of salt. To avoid the 
possible danger of change, therefore, the large volumes of fluid 
resulting from the several digestions were saturated directly with 
salt, and as this involved the use of large quantities, calcium salts 
and some iron as impurities in the sodium chloride, were unavoid¬ 
ably introduced. These, the caseoses seemed at once to catch hold 
of and retain, in spite of oftrrepeated purification. In the digestion 
J), in which the fluid was concentrated somewhat before precipita 
tion, the percentage of ash is seen to be somewhat smaller than in 
preparations from the other digestions. 

In comparing the composition of the individual protocaseoses (see 
the accompanying table) it is seen that two of the bodies show a 
content of carbon somewhat higher than casein itself, while the 
average of all the others, with one exception, shows a content of 
carbon a little lower than casein. Leaving out the acetic acid pre¬ 
cipitate 0 2, the average of the remaining ten preparations of pi’oto- 
caseose shows the following composition for this substance; 


C H N S 0 

Protooaseose.33-89 7*10 15-94 0-96 33-13 

Casein. 53-30 7-07 15-91 0-83 33-03 


Plainly, the average of our results would indicate that protocaseose 
does not differ essentially in composition, from the casein from which 
it is formed. A slightly smaller content of carbon is the only notice¬ 
able difference. To he sure the individual results show noticeable 
variation in the percentage of carbon, but bearing in mind the laj’ge 
amount of ash present in the preparations, it is evident that the aver¬ 
age result is of more value than the results obtained in any one case. 
As to the lower content of carbon in so-called protocaseose C 2, it is 
probable that this body is composed mainly of deuterocaseose. The 
two caseoses being precipitated together in this digestion by ammo¬ 
nium sulphate and then separated afterwards from a fairly concen¬ 
trated solution by saturation with salt and addition of acetic acid, 
renders it probable that the protocaseose was more completely preoip- 
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itated than usual by salt alone; and further, it is probable that 
on addition of acetic acid to the concentrated and salt-saturated 
fluid, a much larger j^roportion of deuterocaseosc was precip¬ 
itated. In confirmation of this view it was noticed that the 
amount of deuterocaseose obtained by the later preci]>itation with 
ammonium sulp'hate was quite small; tar smaller proportionally than 
obtained in D. That the body contained some protooaseose, was 
evident from its reaction with cupric sulphate and with acetic acid. 

Pure deuterocaseose evidently contains a smaller content of car¬ 
bon than protocaseose. It is equally evident that it is a body 
further removed from casein than protocaseose. Its general reac¬ 
tions show a closer relationship to peptone than to casein or the 
proto-body. Heterocaseose, on the other hand, judging from 
analysis of a single preparation, contains fully as much if not more 
carbon than casein itself. 

Nearly all of the oaseoses show a somewhat higher percentage of 
sulphur than casein, but probably the increase (OT per cent.) is due 
mainly to a trace of sulphate in the ash, not accounted for. Owing 
to the large amount of phosphate in the ash of the different prepara¬ 
tions, phosphorus was sought for only twice. In both of these, how¬ 
ever (protocaseose D 1 and deuterocaseose D), the phosphorus in the 
ash was the exact equivalent of the total phosphorus found after 
fusion with potassium hydroxide and nitrate. This might indicate 
that in the cleavage of casein with pepsin-hydrochloric add, the 
phosphorus of the casein is removed in the form of a phosphorized 
body, leaving the thus non-phospborized matter to break down into 
the caseoses. With this thought in mind, we propose to study later 
the nature and composition of the insoluble, semi-gelatinous body 
separated in the first stage of digestion. We also hope to extend 
our work by a study of WeyPs commercial “casein-peptone,” pre¬ 
liminary examination of which has shown us the presence in largo 
quantities of caseoses. In this way and by a somewhat different 
method of isolating the individual oaseoses, we hope to verify our 
present work and at the same time obtain products comparatively 
free from ash, with which to establish beyond question the composi¬ 
tion of the caseoses. We are also occupied in a study of pure casein- 
peptone, purified according to the method made use of by Ktlhne 
and Chittenden in the study of fibrin-peptone. 



XXIIl.— ISFLUBNOB OP SoMlI ORGANIC AND InOUGANIG HiTH- 
STANOBS ON GaS MKrABOUSM. Bt R. U. Ciim endjbn and 
G, W. Cummins, Ph.I>. 

While much time has been spent during the past few years in 
studying the influence of various substances on proteid metabolism, 
far less attention has been paid to the efleots of these snbataiices on 
the consumption of oxygen and the elimination of carbonic acid. 
Naturally in studying the influence of any substance on the nutrition 
of the body, we need to know not only its action on the excretion of 
nitrogen but also its influence on the production of carbonic acid. In 
this way only can we arrive at a true understanding of the influence 
of the substance on total metabolism, and obtain the necessary data 
fi-om which to draw conclusions as to its influence on the consuni]). 
tion of either nitrogenous or non-nitrogenous matter. The difficulties, 
however, in the way of oan'ying on consecutive determinations of the 
relative amount of carbonic acid eliminated by the lungs are consid¬ 
erable, and in the absence of the necessary respiration apparatus, the 
difficulties are greatly increased. We have, however, endeavored to 
carry on some experiments in this direction, and although lacking 
the ordinary apparatus wo have still been able with the means at our 
disposal to obtain some interesting results, a portion of which are 
simply confirmatory of previous work, while others are wholly new. 

The apparatus employed in measuring the amount of carbonic acid 
eliminated is shown in the accompanying illustration (see Plate). The 
chamber in which the animal was placed during the experiment, was a 
bell jar of 32 litres capacity, with ground edge fitting closely upon a 
smooth glass plate. This when coated with grease made a perfectly 
tight joint, but in order to avoid any possibility of error, the jar and 
plate were placed in a shallow pan of galvanized iron, and water poured 
in to the depth of 2-3 inches, thus insuring a perfectly iiir-tigbt joint. 
In the top of the bell jar was an opening, closed with a doubly perfor¬ 
ated rubber stopper, through which passed two tubes; one bringing 
air into the chamber, the other carrying it to the absorption apparatus. 
The inlet tube (to the left of the figure) was prolonged so as to admit 
the air nearly at the bottom of the jar, while the outlet tube came 
just through the stopper, thus insuring a perfect circulation of air. 
Air was drawn through the chamber by moans of three aspiratora] 
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two of wliioh had a capacity of 15 litroH and one of 7] litres. The 
three aspirators working together wouhl thoroforo tlraw through tho 
chamber litres of air at every filling, and the ilovv was so regiilate<l 
that 30 minutes were required to draw that amount of air through 
the apparatus. The flow of water from the aspirators was <piite regu¬ 
lar, since the inlet tubes went to the bottom and the air had to 
bubble up through the water, as the latter ran out, on the pnnciple 
of Mariotte’s bottle. The rate of flow was regulated by carefully 
changing the difference in height between the inlet tube (for air) of 
the aspirator and the outlet tube (for water). This of course, at the 
outset, was a tedious operation, but when once perfected and the 
apparatus permanently set up, the three aspirators ran exactly to¬ 
gether, with a maximum variation of 15 seconds for the half-hour, 
which variation, however, was seldom observed. In addition, each 
aspirator was marked oflf into eight divisions, the last one of which 
was equal to only one-half of the others. In tho two large aspirators 
these divisions indicated exactly the same volume, while in tho small 
aspirator tho divisions represented half the (japaoity of the foimer; 
but the flow of water in the latter was regulated to consume the 
same amount of time as in the former. Pleuce four minutes wore 
required for the water to flow by each of the first seven divisions, 
and two minutes for the last, making a total of thirty minutes for the 
entire volume of water to flow from each aspirator. 

Tho tube drawing the respired air from the chamber in which the 
animal was enclosed, was divided a short distance from the chamber, 
as seen in the figure, and two-fifths of the mixed air was drawn 
successively through three absorption tubes filled with a standard 
solution of barium hydroxide for absorption of the carbonic acid. 
The absoi^ption tubes were about two-thirds of a metre long and the 
lower tube (r^) ooutainod 100 c. c. of a standard baryta solution, the 
middle tube (h) also 100 o. c. of the solution, and the upper tube (c) 
50 c. c. The amount of carbonic acid absorbed was, at the end of the 
experiment, determined by titration with a standard solution of oxalic 
acid, using phenol-tbalein as an indicator. Two titrations were made, 
one of the contents of tube a and one of tho contents of the two tubes 
h and c. By lining the three tubes, absorption of the carbonfc 
acid was quite complete. In order to aid absorption, the air was 
broken into small bubbles by being forced tlirough a small tube dip¬ 
ping beneath the barium hydroxide. Frequent blank experiments 
showed that all of the connections were perfectly tight, and further, 
all of the tubes being in the same position, that the flow of water 
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from each aspirator was perfectly uniform, ami that the impiralors 
could be relied upon to draw the given volume of air Ihrout^h the 
apparatus in the time designated without any appreciable variation. 
In addition, the two-fifths drawn through the absorption tubes for 
determination of the carbonic acid was always ovactly lwo-(ilth« of the 
aspirated air; since the aspirators, as alrea<ly remarked, worked with 
perfect uniformity. Any tendency to variation, either in the time, 
or in the action of the individual aspirators, was noticed at the 
very outset of the experiment, as the water reached the Icvcd of the 
different marks on the aspirators, and could be at once chocked or 
controlled by moving slightly the water outlet tube so as to either 
increase or diminish the difierenco in height between the latter and 
the inlet tube for air. Theoretically, variations in the temperature of 
the water in the aspirators might affect somewhat the volume of air 
analyzed, but a constant determination of the temperature of the 
water showed such slight variations that they did not seem to justify 
us in making any corrections for possible change in the amount of air 
aspirated. Naturally, all of the supports for the three absorption 
tubes were permanently placed, so that there could bo no change of 
position; the tubes themselves placed in tlm same position in the 
holders; the volumes of baryta solution invariably the same, so as not 
to increase or decrease the pressure to bo overcome; and lastly the 
aspirator tubes and stoppers fastened so as not to admit of any change. 
With these precautions, the results obtained, both as to the volume 
aspirated and the time consumed, were quite satisfactory. 

As already mentioned, the total capacity of the three aspirators 
was litres or S-J- litres more than the capacity of the bell jar. 
This amount of air drawn through the chamber in 30 minutes, was 
more than enough to supply the largest rabbit experimented on, with 
the necessary amount of oxygen. But there must have been a slight 
accumulation of carbonic acid in the air of the chamber; this, how¬ 
ever, was a constant factor throughout the exporimeuts. Furthei*, 
the results obtained, expressed in milligrams of CO^, do not represent 
the total amount of carbonic acid eliminated by the rabbit during 
the thirty minutes <jf the experiment, but simply the amount of 00^ 
dbntained in the 37^ litres of air aspirated during that time, Such a 
result, however, ought certainly to show just as plainly any influence 
on the elimination of carbonic acid, as a determination of absolute 
quantity and thus be equally valuable as an indication of influence or 
lack of influence on the gas metabolism of the body. Further, the 
results thus obtained ought to express equally as well, the comparative 
action of the various substances experimented with. 
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In every experiment, the time at winch the animal was introduced 
into the bell jar was exactly noted and then two iiiinutos w^erc allowed 
before starting the aspirators, to make all of the connections ]>ro))orly. 
The rabbit was therefore under the bell jar, in each dotermination of 
carbonic acid, for exactly thirty-two minutes. The aspiratoi’s wore 
started simultaneously and their progress carefully watched, in order 
to check any slight irregularity that might show itself. 

The animals experimented with were wholly rabbits, and prelimi¬ 
nary trials showed us plainly that it was very necessary to have 
them in a condition of hunger during the experiment, in order to 
avoid the irregularities incident to change in digestion. Further, 
w^c soon found that tins was best accomplished by depriving the 
animal of food for three days, after which the expei’iment was 
commenced and allowed, as a rule, to extend through three con¬ 
secutive days, the animal being deprived of food during the entire 
period. On the first of the three days, eight determinations of 
carbonic acid were made and the results obtained were used as a 
control, with which to compare the results obtained on the two fol¬ 
lowing days, when the animal was being dosed with the bubstanco 
experimented with. This, as a rule, we found to he the most satis¬ 
factory method of procedure, since small difterences could not bo 
relied upon as expressing anything of iuiportance; for the varying 
restlessness of the confined animal, involving more or less muscular 
activity, would many times lead to variations in the amount of car¬ 
bonic acid excreted, as may be noticed in the control experiments on 
those days when the animals were not dosed. Hence, the average of 
several consecutive results must necessarily express more correctly 
the average elimination of carbonic acid than any single result. 
Further, we deemed it better to allow the experiments to extend, as 
a rule, over several days and thus study the action of small, repeated 
doses of the various substances rather than to observe the effects of 
a single large dose, where violent action might naturally be expected. 

The following table of results illustrates the way in which our 
experimentb have been conducted, and at the same time shows the 
extent of variation, in the amount of carbonic acid, to be expected 
under normal circumstances from day to day. In this exponment, 
the rabbit had been deprived of food for three days, and the results 
show the amount of carbonic acid in the litres of aspirated air 
for four distinct periods, during the fourth and fifth days. As already 
stated, the total amount of baryta solution employed in the three 
absorption tubes was 260 c, c., of which 100 c. c. were used in the first 

TBAxa Conn. aoaj>., Tol. YII. 62 March, last. 
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or lower tube (a), while the remainder was used in the two other 
tubes b and c. Several solutions of oxalic acid were employed, the 
average strength of which was such that 1 c. c. equaled about 20 
milligrams of carbonic acid. 


Time. 

Oxalic acid to 
neutralwe ba¬ 
ryta solutioD. 

1 cJ 

o > 

1 aa « 1 

Oxalic acid equiva¬ 
lent to 250 c c. 
Ba(OH) 2 . c. c. 

Difference, c e ox¬ 
alic acid. 

1 

COj in 37 5 L. aspi¬ 
rated air. mg 

B 

1 


tube a. 
c. c 

.o c5 

CS o 
+a 

Total oxa 
used. 

of 

^ ab 

o 2 

w 

March J 8. 

9:48 to 10:18 

10‘4 

25*0 

35*4 

45*1 

9*7 

180*2 

450*5 

38*8 

11:51 to 13:21 

10‘6 

25*2 

35-8 

45-1 

9*3 

112*7 

432*0 

38*1 

2:59 to 3:29 

10*5 

25*3 

35*8 

45*1 

9*3 

113*7 

432*0 

38*2 

5:03 to 5:33' 

10*4 

24*9 

35*8 

45*1 

1 

9*8 

1«3*() 

455*1 

38*8 

March 19. 

8:59 to 9:39 

10*3 

23-1 

85*3 

1 

45*1 

9*8 

182*0 

4SS‘i 

38*3 

10:53 to 11-.33 | 

10*9 

25-8 

36*2 

' 45-1 

8*9 

105*3 

413*4 

37*7 

2:58 to 3:38 

10-2 

24-2 

34*4 

451 

10*7 

198*7 

496*8 

38*7 

4:51 to 6:31 

10-6 

' 24-9 

35*5 

45*1 

9*6 

178*3 

445*9 

38*9 

Average, 

10-n 

j, 

1 35*0 

35*5 

46*1 

9*6 

179-0 

447‘6 

38*4 


Aotion of uranyl nitrate. 

As stated in a preceding article,* the physiological action of ui'a- 
nium salts has been little studied. Experiments are now in progress 
to show the influence of uranium on proteid metabolism, and our 
present results show the influence of this substance on the excre¬ 
tion of carbonic acid. The rabbit first experimented with was de¬ 
prived of food for three days, and on the fourth day the 0 X 2 )cri- 
ment was commenced, extending through three entire days, during 
which time the animal was without food. The accompanying tables 
show the results obtained. The body temperature was ascertained 
by inserting a self-registering thermometer into the rectum. 


* Chittenden and Hutchinson, this volume. 
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A study of tlie first results shows plainly a decided action on the 
part of the uranium salt. The influence of the salt, however, mani¬ 
fests itself somewhat slowly, and it is not until the third day that its 
action becomes very pronounced, when the increased excretion of car¬ 
bonic acid becomes very noticeable, accompanied with a slight rise 
in temperature. The fir'-t action of the uranium appears to cause a 
diminution in body temperature and in the amount of carbonic acid 
eliminated. The total amount of uranium salt given was quite large 
(I’l'ZS grams in divided doses), and although no especial toxic symp¬ 
toms showed themselves, the animal died on the day following the 
conclusion of the experiment. 

A second series of experiments was tried, using smaller amounts 
of uranium nitrate and extending through four days, the results of 
which are also shown in the accompanying tables. The rabbit was 
depnved of food for four days prior to commencing the experiment. 
The amount of uranium nitrate given was considerably smaller than 
the quantity employed in the fii*st series of experiments, and the 
animal did not suffer any permanent ill effects from its use. The 
following table shows the average daily result, expressed in milli¬ 
grams of CO, contained in the 3^*5 litres of asj)irated air, together 


with the average body temperature. 


Mays. 

88-9“ C. 

574‘8 milligrams COj 

4. 

39*0 

640*8 

5. 

89’9 

581*2 “ “ 

6. 

38-5 

716-3 “ 

The uranium nitrate was introduced by hypodermic injection in 

the following quantities: 


May 3. 


0 

4. 

5:18 p. m. 

Q‘080 gram of the salt. 

“ r>. 

8:40 a. m. 

0-090 “ “ 

5. 

10:90 a. m. 

0-100 “ 

6. 

12:40 p. m. 

0-1,-)0 “ “ 

“ 5. 

3:25 p. m. 

0-160 “ *• 

‘‘ 5. 

5:15 p. m. 

0 -aoo “ “ 

6 . 


0 



0*770 


In this second series of experiments it is to be noticed that the first 
two days are given up wholly to determining the normal excretion of 
carbonic acid, and the results show fully how close an agreement 
may be expected under normal circumstances. Taking the results 
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First Series op Experiments with Uranium. 

Neyt'malperiod^ without nranium nitrate. 

Date. 

Apiil 19 

A M. 

9:47 to 10:17 
10:45 to 11:13 
11:46 to 13:16 

P A[. 

3:04 to 3:34 
2:57 to 8:37 
8;r)8 to 4:38 
4:33 to 0:33 
Average, 

April 20. With uranium nitrate. 

88-4 
38*4 
38-3 
38-t 

38*4 
38*8 
39*1 
38*9 
3i¥ 


A. M. 

9:04 to 9:34 


7*3 25*9 SB'S 46*3 13-1 343*7 6o6*8 


9:57 to 10:37 
10:59 to 11:39 


P M. 

1:59 to 2:29 


Average, 


8*3 26*8 35*1 46*3 
9*8 26*6 30*4 46*3 


11:53 to 12:23 8*7 20*3 35*0 46*3 


8*8 20*3 35-1 46*3 


3:51 to 3:31 8*8 36*5 36*8 46*3 

3:46 to 4:16 8*4 36*1 34-6 46*3 

4:41 to 5:11 6*8 25*2 32*0 46*3 


8*4 I 26*3 1 34*6 1 46*3 


11*2 307*5 518*8 

9*9 183*4 458*6 

11*3 200*3 523-5 

11*2 207*5 518*8 

11*0 204*8 512*0 

11*8 218*6 446*6 

14*8 264*9 662*4 

ITt iT?” 535*9 


Oxalic acid lo 
uoutrali 70 ha- IS 
lyta bolutiuri. « , 


'2 c5 ^ es CJ 


{a A 

I «-5 
li iif§ 


0-5 24-8 31-8 4C-3 

7-8 33-8 88-6 46-3 

7-9 25-8 88-7 46-3 


8-4 30-8 84-7 46'8 11-8 

8-4 ae-1 84*3 46-8 11-8 

8-3 26-1 84-3 46-8 12-0 

8'5 26'3 34-7 46'8 ll'C 

7-9 25 9 33-8 46-3 12-6 


378-0 697-3 38-7 

385-3 588-3 :38-7 

238-4 583-6 38-6 

214*9 537*3 38*4 

218*6 * 546*6 38*7 

S 31*4 553*5 88*6 

214*9 537*3 88*7 
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With nraniitm nitrate—continnech 


1 

Date 

\piil 21. 

0\alu‘ 
noiitznl 
r>t \ so 

C8 . 

1" 

acid to 
i/e b<i- 
lutiou 

o 

S o 

,0 B 

O « c 

Total oxalic acid 
used e e ^ 

, 

^ u o 
o 

. 

r” 

Difference c c ox¬ 
alic acid. 

1 s 

a 

S 

8^ 

COa in 37 3 L aspi¬ 
rated air. mg. 

Bodv temperature. 

C. 

A. M. 









9K)3 to 9:33 

5*0 

32-4 

37-4 

46*8 

18*9 

J150-1 

875-5 

39*3 

9:58 to 10:28 

6*0 

24-9 

30-9 

46*3 

16*4 

285-1 

712*8 

88*9 

10:55 to 11:35 

6-0 

34*7 

30-7 

46*3 

15*6 

289*0 

722*6 

39*0 

11*47 to 13:17 

5*7 

34*8 

30*5 

46*3 

15*8 

303*7 

731’9 

89*4 

P M. 









3:00 to 2:80 

7-3 

25-7 

83-0 

46*8 

13-3 

246-4 

6 r 6 1 

39-1 

2:55 to 8:25 

6*0 

35*0 

31*0 

46*3 

15*3 

383-4 

708-7 

39*1 

3:47 to 4:17 

8*4 

36*3 

84-6 

46*3 

11*7 

316-7 

54»-5 

89*3 

4:42 to 5:12 

9-8 

36-6 

35*9 

46*8 

10*4 

192*6 

481-7 

89*1 

Average, 

6-7 

25-0 

ll^ 

46*3 

’T4T~ 

369*5 

673-9 

39*1 


The following figures give the average daily result in body tem¬ 
perature and in the amount of carbonic acid contained in 3Y’6 litres 
of aspirated air; 

April 19, 38-9'’ 0. 577*7 milligrams CO, 

» 30, 88-6 “ 685-9 

“ 21, 89*1 678*9 “ “ 

The uranium nitrate was introduced by hypodermic injection in 
the following quantities: 


April 19, 

6*40 p. m. 

0*050 gram of the salt. 

“ 20 , 

8-66 a. m. 

0*100 

it 

Ct 

“ 30, 

10-35 a. m. 

0*100 

«< 

te 

“ 80, 

13*40 p. m. 

0*150 

<( 

tt 

“ 20 . 

1-85 p, m. 

0*150 

ft 

tt 

“ 20 , 

6*30 p. m. 

0*800 

€t 

tt 

“ 21 , 

8*55 a. m. 

0*300 

tt 

tt 

“ 21 , 

3*46 p. m. 

0*125 

tf 

tt 


1*175 


The animal died on the 22d. 
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Second Seeies of Expbeiments with Ueanhtm, 
Normal period^ wifhout unt n i u m. 


Date. 

May 3. 

Oxalic acid to 
neutralize ba¬ 
ryta solution. 

1 

•i 

es y 
o 

cs 

Srd 

t 

r 

&"o 
<u o 

§sg 

O -*-3 ^ 

:=i a es 

o 

1 

Difference, c c. ox -1 
al c acid 

6 

TS 

<S 

•S bij 
6*9 

o 

A . 

u 

.3 3 

Ct JO 

o 

a 

1 

a; 

a 

a 

1“ 

PQ 

tube a. 

c. c. 

tubes b 
and c. 
c, c. 

A. M. 









9:08 to 9:38 

9*3 

24*3 

38-6 

44*8 

11*3 

328*4 

571-1 

38*9 

10:08 to 10:38 

9*5 

25*0 

34*5 

44*8 1 

10*3 

308*2 

520-5 

' 38*8 

11:03 to 11:33 

8*7 

I 24*4 

33*1 

44*8 

11*7 

236*5 

59i'3 

38*0 

11:57 to 13:37 

8‘6 

34-2 

33*8 

44*8 j 

12*0 

342*5 

6o6*5 

38*7 

P. M. 









2:07 to 2:87 

9-7 

25*0 

34*7 

44*8 

10*1 

304*1 

510*4 

38*8 

2:59 to 3*^9 

8*3 

24-2 

32*5 

1 44*8 

12*3 

248*6 

621*6 

38*9 

3:60 to 4:20 

8*7 

34*5 

33*2 

44*8 

11*6 

234*5 

586-3 

38*9 

4:44 to 5:14 

8*7 

34*6 

38*2 

44*8 

11*6 

334*5 

586-3 

39*4 

Average, 

8-9 

34*5 

33*4 

1 44*8 

11*4 

329*7 

574-3 

38*9 


May 4. Normal period--^ntinued. 


A. U. 

8:50 to 9:20 

9*2 

34*7 

33*9 

44*8 

10*9 

220*3 

550-9 

38*9 

9:49 to 10:19 

9*5 

24*4 

88*9 

44*8 

10*9 

320*3 

550-9 

38*4 

10:44 to 11:14 

8*9 

34*6 

83*5 

44*8 

11*3 

328*4 

571-1 

38*9 

11*^7 to 12:07 

9*5 

34*8 

84*8 

44*8 : 

10*5 

212*3 

530-6 

38*9 

P. K. 

1:56 to 3:26 

9*1 

36*0 

84*1 

44*8 

10*7 

316*8 

540-8 

39*1 

3:48 to 3:18 

9*6 

35*3 

84*8 

44*8 

10*0 

303*1 

505-6 

1 39*2 

3:41 to 4:11 

9*4 

35*0 

84*4 

44*8 

10*4 

310-3 

525-6 

i 89*1 

4:33 to 5:03 

9*3 

' 34*8 

84*1 

44*8 

10*7 

316*8 

540'8 

80*0 

Average, 

9*3 

34*8 

84*1 

44*8 

10-7 

316*3 

540-8 

39*0 
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With vmnium nitrate. 


Dale. 

Mciy 5, 

0\ali( 

iioulinl 

l>ttl *^0 

cd 

at cJ 

-io 

•w 

iKUl to 
1/0 ba- 
ilulioii. 

rC ,y 

3 § O 

3 

o 

1 

O 

|l 

EH 

Oxalic acifi eqiuva- 
leut to 250 c. c 
Ba(OHL c c 

DifieienLe c c ox¬ 
alic arid 

ct 

t 

rs 

03 

9 o(j 

d 3 

bo 

ss 

B 

1 

W 

\ M 



' 






8:48 to 9:18 

8-7 

34*6 

33*8 

44*8 

11*5 

333*1 

58 i ’3 

39*1 

9:41 to 10:11 

8-5 

34*5 

33*0 

44*8 

11*8 

338*5 

596-3 

39*3 

10:39 to 11:19 

9*0 

34*8 

33*8 

44*8 

ll'*0 

333*3 

555-9 

39*6 

11:31 to 13:04 

87 

34*0 

33*3 

44*8 ' 

11*5 

332*4 

581*3 

39*9 

P M. 









1:5'? to 3:37 

8-5 

34*7 

33*3 

44*8 

11*0 

334*1 

586*2 

40*0 

3:40 to 3:19 

9*0 

24*8 

33*8 

44*8 

11*0 

223*3 

555-9 

40*0 

8:45 to 4:15 

8*4 

24*6 

33*0 

44*8 

11*8 

238*5 

596-3 

40*4 

4:40 to 5:10 

8*6 

21*4 

33*0 

44*8 

11*8 

238*5 

5963 

40*5 

Average, 

cp 

24*6 

38*8 

44*8 

11*5 

232*4 

581*2 

30*9 


May 6. With 'uranium nitrate-continued. 


A. U, 

8:53 to 9:23 

7*0 

23*1 

39*1 

44*8 

15*7 

317*8 

793*4 

40*0 

9*A3 to 10*^2 

5*6 

33*3 

38*9 

44*8 

15*9 

331*4 

803-5 

39*6 

10:48 to 11:18 

6*9 

34*0 

30*9 

44*8 

13*9 

380*0 

702*5 

38*3 

11:43 to 12:13 

6*9 

34*0 

80*9 

44*8 

13*9 

280*9 

702*5 

37*0 

P, M 

3:11 to 2:41 

7*5 

24*6 

33*1 

44*8 

12*7 

256*7 

641-8 

37*4 

8:02 to 3:33 

7*5 

34*4 

31*9 

44*8 

12*9 

3bl*7 

654-4 

38*1 

Average, 

0*9 

33*7 

1 

30*6 

44*8 

14*2 

28^7* 

716*3 

t}8*5 
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Experiment with Citpric Sulphate. 

Normal period, without copper. 


Date. 

Oxalic acid fco| 
uoutr.ili/e ba¬ 
ryta solution. 1 

'S 

c: o 
^ c5 

flrt _ 

<u o 

C^l « 

Differeuce. c c. ox¬ 
alic acid. 

cJ 

'd 

0} 


2 

s 

1 

May 10. 

tube a 
c. c. 

t) 

'.a p} . 
*3 ca cj 

+3 

Total oxa 
used. 

Oxalic ac 
lent to 
Ba(OH, 

•9 ti 
0*3 
o 

s| 

6-S 

u 

^ . 
ko 
0 ° 

oq 

A. M. 

diOS to 9i3o 

11-3 

27*7 

39*0 

47*7 

8*7 

175-8 

4397 

37*9 

10:00 to 10:30 

12-3 

S8'0 

40-2 

47-7 

7*4 

149*5 

374-0 

87*8 

10:57 to 11:27 

11*8 

27'8 

39*6 

47*7 

8*1 

103*7 

409-4 

3^*8 

11:49 to 12:19 

12*4 

28*0 

40*4 

i 47*7 

7*3 

147-5 

3689 

37-H 

P. M. 

2:07 to 2:37 

12-2 

27*9 

40*1 

47*7 

7*6 

153-6 

384-1 

37*8 

3:00 to 8:30 

11*9 

1 

28*0 

39*9 

47*7 

7*8 

157-0 

394* 

87*7 

3:52 to 4:22 

12*4 

28*0 

40*4 

47-7 

7*3 

147-5 

368-9 

37*8 

4:42 to 5:12 

12*5 

27*9 

40-4 

47-7 

7*3 

146-5 

366-4 

38*3 

Average, 

12*1 

27*9 

40-0 

47-7 

7*7 

155*2 

388*2 

87*9 


May 11 , With <nipric sulphate. 


A. K. 

9:04 to 9:34 

13-0 

28*3 

: 41*3 

47*7 

0*4 

120*3 

3*3-4 

1 

87*2 

10:03 to 10:33 

12*0 

28*0 

40*0 

47*7 

7*7 

155*6 

389-1 

37*3 

10:58 to 11:28 

12*7 

28*0 

40*7 

47*7 

7*0 

141*6 

353-8 

38*2 

11:54 to 12^24 

12*5 

27*8 

40*3 

47*7 

' 7*4 

148*5 

371-5 

38*3 

P. M. 

1:56 to 2:26 

ll'H 

27*9 

39*7 

47*7 

8*0 

161-7 

404-3 

36*7 

2:49 to 3:19 I 

13*0 

28*2 

41*2 ' 

47*7 

6*6 

181*4 

328-5 

35*7 

3:43 to 4:13 

18*2 

28*2 

41*4 

47*7 

6*3 

127*3 

318-4 

36*6 

4:39 to 5:09 

13*7 

28*8 

42*0 

47-7 

6*7 

115*2 

288*1 

85*8 

Average, 

12*7 

28*1 

40*8 

47*7 

6*9 

138*8 

347 * 

37*0 
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With cupric 8 ulphaie---Contiumd, 


Dale. 

May 12 

Oxalic* 
iiontial 
lyta so 

® o 
1“ 

acid to 
171* ba- 
lution. 

c 

^ 0 . 
5 rt a 

Total oxalic acid 
used, c c 

P O* 

a o o 
re* -V, ^ 

O -M 2., 
n ee 

03 _3; OQ 

o 

s 

d 

C 

g « 

0 

•zs 

g 

GS 

P . 

" 00 

8" 

^ 00 

'".a 

f S3 

P'S 

'^2 

0 

Bodv temperature 
"C. 

A. M. 









9:11 to 9:41 

13-3 

28*3 

41*6 

47*7 

0*1 

123*3 

308-3 

35*2 

10:06 to 10:36 

13*6 

28*3 

41-9 

47-7 

5*8 

117*2 

293*r 

35*3 

11:00 to 11:30 

14*7 

28*3 

43*0 

47-7 

4*7 

95*0 

^3TS 


11:52 to 12:22 

13-6 

28*4 

42*0 

47-7 

5*7 

115*2 

288 *x 

35 -8 

P. M. 









2:15 to 2:45 

18*7 

28*2 

41-9 

47-7 

5*8 

117*2 

293*1 

35*9 

3:09 to 8:39 

13*7 

28*3 

43'0 

47-7 

6*7 

114*2 

285-5 

86*1 

8:69 to 4:29 

14*4 

28*3 

43-7 

47-7 

5*0 

101*0 

252-7 

36*2 

4.63 to 6:23 

14-0 

28*4 

43-4 

47.7 

6*3 

107*1 

267-9 

36*2 

Average, 

13*9 

28*3 

42*2 

47*7 

5*6 

111*8 

278-3 

35*8 


Following are the average daily results, expressed in milligrams 
of COg contained in 37*5 litres of aspirated air, together with the 
average body temperature: 


May 10. 

37*9“ 0. 

888*2 milligrams COi 

“ 11. 

37*0 

347*1 

« 12. 

35*8 

278*3 

The cupnc sulphate was introduced by 

hypodermic injection, in the 

following amounts: 
May 10. 

5*34 p. m. 

0*026 gram CuSOi 

“ 11. 

8:57 a. m. 

0*005 “ 

“ 11. 

9:56 a. m. 

0*025 “ “ 

“ It. 

12:29 p. m. 

0*050 ‘‘ 

“ 12. 

9:08 a. m. 

0*025 

Rabbit died on the 

13th. 

0*130 


Tkans. Conn. Acad., Yol. YII. 53 


March, 1887. 
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of these two clays for comparison, it is seen that the action of the 
uranium is somewhat slow, but that it produces on the first day 
(May 5) a noticeable rise iu temperature, without any appreciable 
change in the elimination of carbonic acid. The full olfoct of the 
uianiuin, however, shows itself on the day following the last dose 
of tlie salt, and we then see the same noticeable incr(‘ase in the eliin- 
ination of carbonic acid noticed in the first series of oxporiinents. 
We have to conclude, then, that uranium nitrate, whoa taken in 
sufficient quantity, tends to raise materially the body temperature 
and to increase very noticeably the excretion of carbonic acid. 

Actio?} of ctiprh sulp/iate. 

Falek, as quoted by Dr. H. C Wood,* * * § has .found that cupric sul¬ 
phate acts upon dogs, pigeons, i*abhits and similar animals as an 
irritant, neurotic poison; producing great depression of temperature, 
with progressive general paresis ending in <leath, apparently from 
failure of respiration. Our experiments on rabbits show a marked 
influence of the salt in depressing body temperature and a still 
greater influence in diminishing the production of carbonic acid. 
The results of one experiment are shown iu tlie preceding table. 
Although but 130 milligrams of the copper salt were used altogether, 
the animal finally died on the day following the conclusion of the 
experiment. 

Action of a?'se?dou8 oxide. 

O. Schmidt and Sttlrzwagof have shown by experiments on cats, 
that arsenious acid tends to produce a noticeable diminution in the 
excretion of both nitrogen and carbonic acid. Voit, however, has 
pointed out that in these experiments, the diminished excretion de¬ 
pends simply on the loss of a large portion of the food hy vomiting, 
and BolckJ has shown that small doses of arsenious oxide given to 
hungry dogs, is wholly without influence on the decomposition of 
proteid matter. With large, toxio doses of arsenic, Gahtgensj^ and 
Kosselll have shown that a very noticeable increase iu the elimina¬ 
tion of nitrogen takes place. These facts constitute about the sum 


* Therapeuties, Materia Medica and Toxicology, p. 46. 

f Moleschott’s UntersuchungeD, vi, p. 283, 

i Zeitschrift fur Biologie, vii, p. 430. 

§ Centralblatt f. Med. Wissen., IS'TS, p. 629. 

I Arcliiv. f. exper. Path. n. Pharm, v, p. 128. 
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total of our knowledge regardmg the nction of arsenic on tissue 
changes. 

Our experiments were made with rabbits in a condition of hunger, 
deprived of food for three days prior to the experiment, and tlu 3 
results appear to show tliat arsenioiis acid, in the case of rabbits, lias 
a tendency to diminish the excretion of carbonic acid, presumably 
through its action on the metabolic activity of the tissue colls. The 
amount of arsenic given was quite small and the animal seemed 
wholly unaffected by the poison. 

Action of potassium antimony tartrate, 

Voit* states that antimony in largo doses affects prolcid metabo¬ 
lism in the same manner as arsenic, and since Saikowsky has sliown • 
that both arsenic and antimony tend to produce a fatty degeneration 
of the various organs, in which presumably the (at is formed (roni the 
decomposition of proteid matter, the non-nitrogenous moiety of the 
albumin molecule being stored up as fat instead of being burned to 
carbonic acid, it seems natural to expect that these two substances 
when taken in large quantity at least, should like i)hos])horus diminish 
both the consumption of oxygen and the elimination of carbonic acid. 

With rabbits our results with antimony certainly lead to this con¬ 
clusion. Even small doses of tartar emetic quickly lead to a dimin¬ 
ished excretion of carbonic acid and also to a noticeable fall in tem¬ 
perature. In the first series of experiments, the results of which are 
shown in the accompanying tables, the excretion of carbonic acid fell 
from 363*6 milligrams per 37*6 litres of aspirated air to 203*8 milli¬ 
grams and with a fall in temperature of Irom 30® 0. to 34*0® 0. The 
total amount of tartar emetic given was 82 milligrams. 

In the second series of expenments, where as before, the wabbit had 
been deprived of food for three days prior to the experiment, still 
smaller quantities of antimony were given with even more pronounced 
results, both in the diminution of carbonic acid and in the depression 
of temperature. Thus while in the normal period the excretion of 
carbonic acid amounted to 896 milligrams per 37*5 litres of aspirated 
air and with a normal temperature of 38*6® 0., tartar emetic (0*065 
gram) given in divided doses reduced the carbonic acid to 106*5 mil¬ 
ligrams per 37*5 litres of aspirated air and the temperature to 27*0® 0. 
Aokermaimf has already called attention to the great decrease in 
animal heat produced by antimony, notably in the case of rabbits. 

* * Hermann’s Handbucli der Physiologie, Band vi, p. 184. 

t See H. 0. Wood, Therapeutics, etc., p. 168. 
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Experiment with AEbBNious Oxide. 
Normal period, without arsenic. 


Date. 

Oxalic acid to 
neutraliro ba¬ 
ryta sohitiou. 

S 

a" 

rd O 

> cJ 

u o 

Difference c. c. ox¬ 
alic acid 

cJ 

1=1 

ta 

1 * 1 " 

‘.ft M 

s 

p 

June 7 

Gd 

o o 

tubes b 
and c. 
c. c. 

d 

'a S' 

£h 

O 

ta 

6 ^ 

O 

ft 

s| 

1 

p; 

A. M. 




44*3 





10K)4 to 10:34 

7-8 

24*5 

32*3 

12*0 

242*5 

606-5 

38*7 

11:08 to 11:38 

7-5 

33-3 

32*7 

45*6 

J 2*8 

sns-i 

646*9 

38*9 

12:06 to 12:36 

9-2 

26*2 

35*4 

45*5 

10*1 

304-1 

S «'4 

38*9 

P M 









1:57 to 2:27 

8*3 

25*6 

83*9 

45*5 

11*6 

384-3 

586*3 

38*9 

2:52 to 3:22 

8*6 

23*7 

34*3 

45*5 

11*2 

336-4 

566*0 

39*0 

3:50 to 4:20 

6*9 

25*5 

32*4 

45*5 

13.1 

364-8 

662*0 

39*3 

4:44 to 5:14 

9-1 

24*9 

34*0 

45*5 

10*5 

311-3 

528*1 

38*9 

Average, | 

8-2 

35-4 

33*6 

lis-s 

~ 1*6 

234*6 

586*6 

88*9 


June B, With arseniom oodde. 


A.M. 

9:00 to 9:30 

9-0 

25*8 

34*8 

45*5 

10*7 

215*2 

538*2 

38*8 

9:52 to 10:22 

10*3 

26*4 

86*7 

45*5 

8*8 

177*8 

4447 

38*7 

10:45 to 11:15 

10-1 

26-3 

36*4 

46*5 

91 

183*9 

459*9 

38*8 

11:37 to 12:07 

9*8 

28*4 

36*2 

45*5 

9*3 

188*0 

470*0 

38*8 

P M* 

2:14 to 2:44 

9*1 

26*0 

85-1 

45*5 

10-4 

218*3 

545*8 

39*0 

3:08 to 3:38 

10*4 

26*5 

36*9 

45*5 

8*6 

172*8 

432*1 

39*0 

3:58 to 4:38 

10*0 

26*4 

36-4 

45-5 

9*1 

182*9 

457*4 

39-2 

4:48 to 5:18 

9*4 

26*3 

36-7 

45*5 

9-8 

198*1 

495*3 

39*2 

Average, 

9*8 

' 86*8 

86*0 

45-5 

9*5 

192*1 

480*4 

88*9 
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With arsmious oxide—covfinued. 


Date 

June 9. 

Oxtilio acid to 
ueutrali/.o ba¬ 
ryta solution. 

ffl o “ -a o 

*§ d *§ § d 

Total oxalic acid 
used. c. p. 

f d d 
'1° 

'tJ 7-1 ^ 

isg 

*'*=! ^ * 
08 © aj 

Piffeience c. c. ox¬ 
alic acid. 

d 

a 

ri 

.a 

c« 

o 

‘S. 

§cb 

>f3 • 

- TS 

8" 

Body tempeiatiire. 

C. 

A. H. 









9:00 to 9:80 

9*4 

26-1 

85*5 

45*5 

10-0 

203*1 

SOS'4 

39*0 

9:53 to 10:33 

10*4 

30*5 

30*9 

45*5 

8*6 

173*8 

432-1 

38*9 

10:41 to 11:11 

9*1 

36*1 

35*3 

45*5 

10-3 

308'3 

S20-S 

39*1 

11:36 to 13:06 

9*6 

36*3 

35*9 

45*5 

9*0 

194*0 

485-2 

39*0 

P. M. 









3:15 to 2:45 

9*6 

36*5 

36*1 

45*5 

9*4 

100-0 

475*1 

39-2 

3:08 to 3:38 

9*6 

36*5 

36*1 

46*5 

9*4 

190*0 

475* 3t 

38*9 

3:57 to 4:37 

10*3 

30*5 

36*8 

45*6 

8*7 

175*8 

439*7 

39*3 

4:47 to 5:17 

10*0 

36*5 

86*5 

45*5 

9*0 

181*9 

4 S 4-8 

89*3 

Average, 

9*7 

36*4 

86*1 

40*5 

9*4 

189*3 

473*S 1 

89*1 


Average daily excretion of carbonic acid expressed in milligrams 
of COj per 37'5 litres of aspirated air, and average temperature is as 
follows: 

June 7 38*9“ 0, 586*0 milligrams OOn 

8 38*9 480*4 

9 39*1 473*5 

The arsenious oxide was introduced by way of tlie mouth in small 
gelatin capsules, in the following doses : 

June 7 5;25 p. m. 0*005 gram AsaO® 

“ 8 8:47 a. m, 0*005 

“ 8 12:13 p.m. 0*003 ** 

8 6:25 p.m. 0*005 “ 

“ 9 8:50 a. m. 0*005 

“ 9 12:13 p.m. 0*010 “ 


0*035 
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First series of experiments witu Antimony. 
Normal period, without tartar emetic. 


Date. 

Oxalic acid to 
noutrahzt ba¬ 
ryta solution. 

O 

Si o 

ed 

> o o 

QJ 

. 1 *® . 
•CJ W 

i 

o 

cS . 

0 ) 

b and c 

& 

1 . s 

§ 

w 

1 

Maich 31. 

tube a. 
c c. 

tubes b 
and c 
c c 

Total OXD 
used. 

Oxalic ac 
lent to 

o U 
g ea 
ti o 

CO 

o"S 

o 

"1 
o ^ 

ZJ 

§ 

0 “ 

PQ 

A. M. 

9:08 to 9:33 

13*9 

80*9 

44-8 

53*6 

7*8 

144*5 

361-3 

38*6 

10:01 to 10:31 

13*8 

31*0 

44*8 

53*6 

7*8 

144.5 

361-3 

38*8 

10:56 to lliie 

16*0 

81*0 

46*0 

53*6 

6*6 

122*2 

3057 

38*9 

11:53 to 13:33 

13*7 

30*8 

44-6 

52 6 

8*1 

100-0 

375-2 

39*2 

P M 

1:65 to 3:35 

13*5 

30*0 

43*5 

53*6 

10*1 

187*0 

467-7 

39*1 

3:47 to 3:17 

15*0 

1 31-1 

46*1 

53 6 

6*5 

120*4 

301*1 

39*2 

3:41 to 4:11 ' 

14*4 

30*4 

44*8 

63*6 

7*8 

141*5 

361-3 

39*2 

4:36 to 5:06 

18*7 

30*8 

44*5 

52*6 

8*1 

160*0 

37S‘2 

39*3 

Average, 

14*0 

30*7 

44*7 

52*6 

y.iT* 

146*4 

363*6 

39*0 


April 1. With tartar emetic. 


A. M. 

8:57 to 9*.27 

14*1 

30*8 

44-9 

62*6 

7*7 

141*7 

354-4 

t 

38*1 

9:64 to 10:24 

14*5 

31*0 

45*5 

52*6 

M 

131*6 

328*9 

86*9 

10:60 to 11:30 

16*4 

31*0 

46-4 

52-6 

6*2 

114*8 1 

287-2 

36*4 

11:44 to 12:24 

1 

15-4 

31*0 

46-4 

52*6 

6-2 

114*8 1 

287-2 

35-7 

P* M * 

2:01 to 2:31 

17*0 

31*2 

48*2 

62*6 

4*4 

81*6 

203*8 

34*6 

Average, 

1 15-8 

81*0 j 

1 46-3 

52*6 

6*8 

116*9 

292*3 

86-3 


The antimony was given in the form of tartar einotic and was 
introduced by hypodermic injection as follows: 


March 31. 5:30 p. m. 0*013 gram tartar emetic. 

April 1. 8:45 a.m. 0*035 “ “ 

“ 1. 13:48 p.m. 0*085 

Toi3 


Rabbit died at 3:30 p. m., April 1. 
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Second series of experiments with Antimony. 
Normal period, without tartar emetic. 


Date. 

April 6. 

OajIic 

nonlial; 

i}tasoJ 

^ . 

O o 

acid to 
izc ba- 
iutioii 

- r- — 

- o . 

^ § t) 

Total oxalic acid 
used c c. 

Oxalic acid equiva¬ 
lent to 250 c c. 
Ba(0H)2 c c. 

Difference c c ox¬ 
alic acid 

C9 

a 

C3 

jO 

oT 

S hb 

O ^ 
o 

t 

CQ 

ce 

4 

»C5 u 

jr S 

bb 

o ^ 
o 

0) 

1 

1 

W 

A M. 









9:14 to 9:44 

14*4 

80*9 

46-3 

52*6 

7*3 

135*2 

338'I 

38*4 

10:09 to 10:39 

13*0 

80*3 

43*3 

62*6 

9*3 

172*3 

430-8 

38*5 

11:04 to 11:34 

13*1 

30*5 

43*6 

52*6 

90 

166*7 

416-9 

88*4 

11:57 to 13:27 

14*6 

30*8 

45-3 

52*6 

7*8 

135*2 

338-1 

38*6 

P. M. 1 









2:05 to 2:35 

13*8 

30*7 

44*5 

52*6 

8*1 

160*0 

37S-a 

38*9 

2:58 to 3:28 

18*1 

80*3 

43-6 

52 6 

9*0 

166*7 

416-9 

38*8 

3:52 to 4:22 

12*7 

30*5 

43-2 

62*6 

9-4 

174*1 

43S-4 

38*9 

4:45 to 5:15 

12*9 

30*7 

436 

53*6 

9-0 

. -. - 

166*7 

416-9 

38*7 

Average, 

13 4 

80*6, 

44*0 

52*6 

8*3 

158*4 

396*0 

38*6 


April 6 With tartar emetic. 


A. M. 

8:59 to 9*.29 

14-5 

30*8 

45*3 

52*6 

7*3 

135*2 

338-1 

37*4 

9:67 to 10:27 

16-3 

31*1 

46*3 

52*6 

6*3 

116*7 

291-8 

36*7 

10:62 to 11:22 

14-6 

30*6 

45*1 

52*6 

7*5 

138*9 

347'4 

36*6 

11:46 to 12:16 

t4-6 

31*0 

45*5 

52*6 

7*1 

131*5 

328-9 

37*3 

P. M. 

1:58 to 2:28 

15-3 

30*9 

46*2 

52*6 

6*35 

117*6 

294-1 

36*2 

2:50 to 3-.30 

14-6 

30*9 

46-4 

62*6 

7*2 

133*4 

333-S 

36*2 

3:42 to 4:12 

15-4 

31*2 

46*6 

52*6 

6*96 

110*2 

27S-6 

36*4 

4:38 to 5:08 

15-7 

31*2 

46*9 

52*6 

6*7 

115*6 

289-0 

36*7 

Average, 

14*9 

31*0 

45*9 1 

52*6 

6*68 

124*9 

313*2 

36*7 



424 CliHtenden and Cmmnins — Injfiien(*e of some Organic 


With tartar emehe-^coti firmed. 


Date 

A pul 7 

0\alic 
neutral 
ryta soi 

cs 

© o 

5'^ 

acid to 
170 ba- 
lution 

o 

1 S o 

o 

Orrs 

r 

^ o o 
S,<y c; 
aTo 
■V <n XI 
Sort 
^ 13 ^ 

Pj CO 

Diffeientp c c ox¬ 
alic acid 

O 

rs 

§ 

o ® 

O 

uJ ® 

»o ft, 

si 

o ^ 
a 

Body temperature 

A M 

9.00 to 9:30 

17*6 

312 

48*8 

53*6 

^ 3*8 

70*4 

176*0 

30*0 

9:59 to 10:29 

18*5 

31*3 

49*8 

53 6 

3*8 

51*8 

129*7 

38 0 

10:53 to 11:33 

18 9 

31*4 

50*3 

53*6 

3*3 

42*6 

io6*5 

37 0 

Average, 

18*3 

31*3 

49*6 

52-6 

2-97 

54*9 

i37’4 

38 3 


Average daily excretion of carbonic acid expressed in inilligrams 
of COg per 37-5 litres of aspirated air, together with avojage temper- 


aliire is as follows : 
Aprils. 

38 6" C. 

306 0 inilligraxnb CO a 

6. 

36*7 

812*0 

7, 

38*8 

187*4 

The following amounts of antimony were injected: 

April 5. 

5:30 p. m. 

0*015 gram tartar emetic. 

6. 

8:45 a. m. 

0*015 

6. 

13:39 p. m. 

0 015 “ “ 

6. 

5:24 p. m. 

0*010 


Rabbit died at 12 ra., April 7. 


0*055 




ittid Liorganlc Huhstance^ on Gas MitaholUvn, i25 

. Actwu of morphine sulphate, 

Hoeok and Bauor*** have already made a careful study of the action 
of morphine on the elimination of carbonic acid and the absorption 
of oxygon. By experiments on a cat and on a dog they found that 
the action of morphine on raotabolisra was nniiuly an indirect one, 
affecting especially the consumption of non-nitrogonous matter. 
Further, that its action hinged mainly on its power of affecting mus¬ 
cular activity ; thus in the case of a cat the first action of morphine 
was to increase the elimination of carbonic acid and the consumption 
of oxygen, due to the increased muscular activity induced by the 
poison, while in the case of a dog, where narcosis was half induced, 
there was a diminution in the amount of carbonic acid eliminated 
amounting in one case to 27 per cent. This diminished excretion 
was due almost wholly to the quieting action of the morphine and 
was followed by an after period in which there was increased produc¬ 
tion of carbonic acid, due to the increased activity of the muscle 
tissue. 

In these experiments the dose of morphine was 0*05 gram, in the 
form of chloride, and was introduced by subcutaneous injection. The 
injection of the poison was followed soon after by convulsions, etc., 
indicating vigorous toxic action. In our first series of experiments 
we endeavox’ed to hare the toxic action less pronounced, and for this 
reason the morphine was introduced by way of the mouth in repeated 
doses, the experiment extending through three days and into the 
fourth. The rabbit was deprived of food through the entire period 
and had also been ke^t without food for three days prior to the 
experiment. The data are to be found in the accompanying tables. 

The results do not show any very marked action, either on the 
excretion of carbonic acid or on the body temperature. At no time 
was there any noticeable indication of increased muscular activity, 
the rabbit remaining fairly quiet in the chamber and showing no 
symptoms of tetanic convulsions. On the other hand there was no 
very profound narcotism. A study of the individual results, how¬ 
ever, shows that directly alter each dose of morphine, the excretion 
of carbonic acid fell quite noticeably for one or two periods. Such 
action as was produced, therefore, in this experiment, is to be consid¬ 
ered simply as incidental to the semi-somnolent condition of the 
animal. 

In a second shorter series of experiments with a rabbit, one single 
* Zeitschnft fur Biologie, Band x, p. 339. 


Trans. Oonn, Acad.. Yol. TIL 64 


Kaboe, 1887. 



426 Chittenden and Cummins—Influence of sonu Onjunic 


First Series op Experiments with Morpiunk. 
Normal period^ without morphine. 


Date. * 

Oxalic acid to 
neutralize ba- 
ryt.‘i solution. 

‘S 

ce a 
o . 

^ O ^ 

<y 

« o 
'd M j* 

Difference c. c. ox- 
dlic acid. 

! ^ 

i . 

‘P H 

i 

1 

t 

Match 24. 

tube a. 
c c. 

S'd c5 
•§ § o 

+3 

■si 

Oxalic aci 
lent to 
Ba(OH 

ctf 

ti) 

8^ 

*r OS 

it 

o - 


A.. 11. 

8:61to9i84 

11.0 

25 5 

36*5 

46-1 

8*6 

159*8 

399*5 

37*9 

9:53 to 10:23 

11*9 

25*8 

37*7 

45*1 

7-4 

137*5 

344*0 

38*0 

10:50 to 11:20 

11*6 

25*7 

37*3 

45*1 i 

7*8 

144*9 

3^2*5 

37*9 

11:46 to 12:16 



36*8 

45*1 

8*3 

154*2 

385-7 

38*0 

P, M. j 

2:14 to 2:44 

10*6 

26*1 

36*7 

45*1 

8*4 

166*1 

390-3 

38*2 

3:08 to 3:38 

10*2 

26*1 

36*3 

45*1 

8*8 

163*5 

408*8 

38*3 

4:02 to 4:32 

10-8 

26*1 

36*4 

45-1 

8*7 

161*6 

404*2 

38*2 

4:55 to 5:25 

11-4 

26*1 

37*5 

4rs-i 

7*6 

141*2 

1 

353-2 

87*8 

Average, 

11*0 

25*9 

86-9 

45*1 

8*2 

158-4 

381*0 

38*0 


March 26, With moiphim sulphate. 


A. M. 

8:51 to 9:21 

11*7 

26*6 

88*2 

45*1 

6*9 

128*3 

320-8 

38*2 

9:63 to 10:23 

11*8 

26*5 

38*8 

45*1 

6*8 

126*4 

316-2 

37*8 

10:47 to 11:17 

10:9 

26*2 

37*1 

45*1 

8*0 

148*7 

371-8 

38*0 

11:44 to 12:14 

11*1 

26*4 

37*5 

45*1 

7*0 

141 2 

353-2 

38*0 

p. u. 

2:01* to 2:31 

11*1 

26*2 

37*8 

45*1 

7.8 

144*0 

360-1 

38*7 

3:08 to 3:38 

11*7 

26*2 

87*9 

45*1 

7*2 

188*8 

334-7 

38*7 

4:04 to 4:84 

11*0 

25*7 

36*7 

45*1 

6*4 

156*1 

390-3 

88*6 

4:57 to 5:27 

10*0 

25*2 

85*2 

45*1 

9*9 

184*9 

462-3 

88*8 

Average, 

11*1 

26*1 

37*2 

45*1 

7*9 

146-4 

363-7 

36.4 




and Tnorgank ^ulMancn on Gas MetahoUsm. 427 


With morphine mlphate-^vontmucd. 


Dale. 

March 26. 

()\alic acid (o 
ii(‘utinliy<‘ }m- 
lyta solution 

i'S'i 

3 O 3 flS o 

Total oxalic acid 
used c. c. 

> cJ o 

JEI' 

§ stti 
23 S- 
W 

1 Difference e. c ox- 
1 alic acid 

ci 

'tJ 

§ 

cb" 

-a" 
o ^ 
o 

COa in 37 5 L. aspi¬ 
rated ail. mg 

1 

Body temperatuie. ^ 

A. M. 

9:24 to 9:54 

17*6 

35*8 

53*4 

60*5 

7*1 

1 

131*6 

328-9 

38*8 

10:19 to 10:49 

16*4 

35*6 

52*0 

60*5 

8*6 

157*4 

3937 

88*8 

11:14 to 11:44 

16*5 

35*7 

52*2 

60*6 

8*3 

153*7 

384‘5 

38*6 

12:09 to 12:39 

16*5 

35*7 

63-2 

60*5 

8*3 

153*7 

384-5 

38*9 

P. M. 

1:58 to 2:28 

17*4 

86*8 

53*2 

60*5 

7*3 

136*2 

338'i 

38*9 

2:66 to 3:25 

17*0 

35*7 

62*7 

80*5 

7*8 

144*5 

361-3 

38*7 

8:49 to 4:19 

16*1 

35*6 

61*6 

60*5 

8*9 

364*9 

412-3 

88*9 

4:48 to 6:18 

i 16*0 

36*3 

51*3 

60*5 

9*2 

170*4 

4237 

38*8 

Avei*age, 

16*7 

1 85*6 

52*3 

60*5 

8*2 

151*8 

378-4 

88*8 

March 27. 

A M. 

8:33 to 9:08 

16*2 

85*6 

51*8 

60*6 

8*7 

161*1 

403-0 

38*9 

9:30 to 10:00 

16*7 

36*6 

51*2 

60*5 

9*8 

172*3 

430-8 

38*9 


Following is the average daily excretion of carbonic acid, expressed 
in milligrams per 37*5 litres of aspirated air, together with the aver¬ 
age body tomperatiiro: 

March 34. 88*0® 0. 881*0 milligrams CDs 

“ 26. 88*4 363*7 

“ 26. 38*8 378*4 

» 27. 38*9 416*9 “ 

The morphine was introduced into the stomach in solution in the 
following amounts: 


March 24. 

6:00 p. m. 

0*075 gram morphine sulphate. 

25. 

8:85 a. m. 

0*075 

<< 

“ 25. 

12:35 p. m. 

0*076 

u 

** 26. 

6:60 p. m. 

0*100 

u 

“ 26. 

9:15 a. m. 

0*100 

te 

“ 26. 

12:50 p. m. 

0*100 

a 


0*626 











(tnd Tnorganh BuhstanoeB on i^as MetahoJhui, 420 

ical action. In this coiineotioii, the action of quinine on protcid 
metabolism has been very thoroughly investigated, but as to its exact 
influence on the docoiuposilion of non-nitrogonous matter, as shown 
by its eflbcts on the elimination of carbonic acid, there is less una¬ 
nimity of opinion. This is naturally a point of considerable import¬ 
ance for if, as is generally supposed, the alkaloid has the power of 
diminishing body temperature, it would presumably be due to its in¬ 
fluence on the combustion of non-nitrogenous matter in the body. 
Ranke, Kerner, von Boeck and others have plainly shown the power 
of quinine to diminish proteid metabolism, but Strassburg, by an 
elaborate scries of experiments* found that the alkaloid had no very 
decided effect upon the elimination of carbonic acid, either in healthy 
or fevered rabbits. 

Boeck and Bauer,f however, from experiments on cats, claim that 
quinine in the first stage of its action diminishes somewhat the pro¬ 
duction of carbonic acid, owing to its inhibitory action on the tissue 
cells; but when large doses of quinine arc given, so that con¬ 
vulsions appear, then there is an increased production of carbonic 
acid, owing to the greater decomposition of non-nitrogenous matter 
incident to increased muscular activity. With small doses of the 
alkaloid, it is to be presumed that the slight dimiuution in carbonic 
acid noticed by Boeck and Bauer comes simply from diminished 
proteid metabolism. 

In our experiments, rabbits only were used and these in a con¬ 
dition of hunger, having been deprived of food for three days prior 
to the experiment In the first series of experiments, the total 
amount of quinine given was quite large, so that at last the animal 
finally died from its effects. No decided action on the production of 
carbonic acid was noticed until just before the animaPs death, 
when both the body temperature and the amount of carbonic acid 
fell quite noticeably. On the second day of the experiment, when 
the quinine was first being given, the body temperature, as taken per 
rectum, fell quite gradually until it finally reached a point 1 *6 ® 0. 
below the average of the normal period, The results of the experi¬ 
ment are to be seen in the accompanying tables. The quinine given 
was in the form of hard, gelatin-coated pills and possibly was not as 
rapidly absorbed as might otherwise have been. At no time was the 
rabbit in convulsions. 


♦Quoted from^Dr. H, C. Wood, Therapeutics, p. T5. 
f Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, Band z, p. 350. 
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First Series op Experiments weth Quininu 
Normalperiodn loithout quinine sulphate* 

. . g 

Oxalic acid to g " . d 

neutralize ba- .*2 ‘= ^ ^ 

Date. solution « cJ S'® « 

•£* c5 

Aprai2. . 11 ; . 

|o- || =3|(S || Js 

^ 1 

h\qmife 

p 

oS 

0 

A. M. 








9:11 to 9:41 

9-5 

24-2 

33*7 

41*5 

7-8 

t44-5 

361-5 

10:05 to 10:35 

10-8 

24*4 

35*2 

41*5 

6-3 

116-7 

291-8 

10:58 to 11:28 

10*8 

24*2 

35*0 

41*5 

6*5 

120-4 

301-1 

11:54 to 12:24 

10-7 

24*2 

34*9 

41*5 

6*6 

122-2 

305-7 

P. M. 








1:58 to 2:28 

10-0 

24*0 

34*0 

41*5 

7*5 

138-9 

347-4 

2:51 to 3:21 

10*0 

24*2 

84*2 

41*5 

7*3 

186-2 

338-1 

3:49 to 4:19 

10*5 

24*3 

34*8 

41*6 

6*7 

124-1 

310-4 

4:41 to 5:11 

11*0 

24*3 

85*8 

41*5 

6*2 

114-8 

287*2 

Average, 

10*4 

24*2 

34-6 

4 TT 

6*8 

127*1 

317-8 

April 13. 


With qttinine sulphate* 



A. H. 








9:14 to 9:44 

9*3 

23*9 

33-2 

41*5 

8*3 

163*7 

384-5 

10:10 to 10:40 

11*3 

23-9 

35-2 

41-5 

6*3 

116*7 

291-8 

11:05 to 11:85 j 

11-0 

24*4 

35-4 

41-5 

6*1 

118*0 

282*6 

11:58 to 12:28 

10*3 

24*2 

34-5 

41-5 

7*0 

129*7 

314*3 

P. M. 








1:55 to 2:25 

9*4 

24*0 

38-4 

41-5 

8*1 

150*0 

375*2 

2:46 to 3:16 

10-1 

24*2 

34*8 

41-6 

7*2 

183-4 

333*3 

8:40 to 4:10 

9*8 

23*8 

88-1 

41*5 

8*4 

168*7 

340*5 

4:82 to 5:02 

10-8 

24*1 

34*4 

41*5 

7*1 ^ 

143*5 

282*6 

Average, 

10-1 

U-l 

84-2 

41*6 

7-3 

138*6 

3*5-6 



and In organ h'i Sahstmioeii on Mt^faholimb. 431 


With quinine ,vdp7iate--contiiine(f. 


Date. 

April 11. 

Oxalic acid to 
neutraliz(‘ ba¬ 
ryta solution. 

'• V/ 

.g" li’S" 

a 53 , 3 C3 1 

*3 |■4-> 

Total oxalic acid 
used c. c. 

Oxalic add equiva¬ 
lent to *250 c. c. 
Ba(OH) 2 . c c. 

Difference, c. c. ox¬ 
alic acid. 

d 

1 

,a 

d 

•S if, 

ri q 

• 

00 

“is 

1^ 

tS 

il 

8 

gi 

1 

1. 

■1'“ 

w 

A . M. 

8:54 to 9:24 

10*0 

24*3 

34*3 

41*5 

7*2 

133*4 

333‘S 

38*6 

9:50 to 10:20 

10*2 

24*1 

34*3 

41*5 

7*2 

133*4 

333-5 

38*2 

10:43 to 11:18 

9*8 

34-0 

83-8 

41*5 

7*7 

142*6 

35^7 

38*3 

11:88 to 12:08 

10*9 i 

24-8 

35-3 

41*5 

0*3 

116*7 

291*8 

37*() 

P M. 

1:57 to 2:27 


24*5 

35*8 

41*6 

6*7 

105*6 

264*0 

34*7 

Average, 

10*1 

24*2 

.‘i4*6 

41.5 

6*9 

1 1 

126*3 

3iS'9 

37*5 


The following amoiuiLs of quinine were given by way of the mouth: 


April 12 

5:20 p. m. 

0*180 gram quinine sulphate. 

“ 18 

9:10 a. m. 

0*260 “ 

tt 

(k 

18 

1:00 p. m. 

0*390 “ 

t( 

(i 

“ 18 

5:15 p. m. 

0*520 “ 


tk 

14 

8:45 a. m. 

0*520 “ 

ik 


“ 14 

12:00 m. 

0*780 

2^ 

tb 

<k 


Rabbit died at 8 p, in. April 14. 

Following are the average daily results in temperature and in the 
amount of carbonic acid excreted per 8 <r'6 litres of aspimted air. 

April 12 88*6 0. 81*7*8 milligrams 00a. 

“ 18 881 325*6 “ “ 







433 Chittenden and Gwnmim—Influenee of somi Onjanie 


Seconb Series op Experiments with Quinine. 
Normal period, without quimne mulphate. 


Date. 

May 17. 

Oxalic 
neuhal 
ryta s< 

d 

a c5 

acid to 
[uo ba- 
3lutlon. 

.a c5 

I*'- 

Total oxalic acid | 

used, c c. , 

i 

0*0 ^ 
a> lo 

A 

p S- 

o 

Difference c c ox¬ 
alic acid 

p 

1 

C9 

'•1 
o ” 
a 

fL 

Cu . 

•!l 

8 

Body temperature. 
“C. 

A M. 









8:40 to 9:10 

5-3 

33*3 

37*5 

41*8 

14*3 

389*0 

722*7 

38*8 

9:33 to 10:08 

61 

33*8 

38*9 

41*8 

13*9 

360*7 

6519 

38*8 

10:39 to 10:59 

6-3 

33*6 

38*8 

41-8 

13*0 

263*7 

657-0 

38-8 

11:34 to 11:54 

4*9 

31*9 

368 

41*8 

15*0 

303*3 

758 1 

39*1 

P. M. 1 









1:65 to 3:35 

6*0 

33*1 

37*1 

41*8 

14*7 

397*1 

742*9 

39*0 

3:48 to 8:18 

4*6 

33*0 

36*5 

41*8 

15*3 

309*3 

773*2 

38*9 

3:43 to 4:13 

6*7 

33*1 

39*8 

41-8 

13*0 

343*5 

6 o 6 *s 

38*8 

4:35 to 5:05 

6-7 

33*0 

39*7 

41*8 

13*1 

344*5 

6ii*5 

38*9 

Average, 

5-7 

33*4 

28-1 

41*8 

13*7 

3^6*3 

690*5 



May 18. With quinim sulphate* 


A.l(. 

9:03 to 9:35 

6*3 

33*5 

88-7 

41*8 

18*1 

264*8 

662*0 

38*6 

lOKWto 11«0 

7*5 

33*0 

30*5 

41*8 

11*3 

338*4 

57 I-I 

3«-4 

10:61 to 11-J31 

5*6 

3S-1 

37*7 

41*8 

14*1 

885-0 

712*6 

38*3 

11:46 to 13:16 

6*0 

33*6 

38*5 

41*8 

18-3 

368-8 

672*2 

38*8 

P, M. 

2:14 to 2:U 

6*6 

33*8 

39*3 

« 

41*8 

13*5 

358-0 

631-7 

38*9 

8:07 to 3:37 

6-5 

33*9 

30*4 

41*8 

13*4 

849-C 

624*1 

39*0 

4:01 to 4:31 

7*0 

33*1 

30*1 

41*8 

11*7 

286-5 

591*3 

30*0 

4:58 to 6*.38 

6*0 

32*1 ^ 

38*1 

41*8 

13*7 

276-0 

692*4 

38*4 

Average, 

6*4 


39*0 

41*8 

12*8 

357*8 

644*7 

H8*7 





and Inorgank Sahsfanoes on Gat^ IMaholhni, 433 


With qninine snlphate—coniinvecL 


Date. 

Muy 10. 

Oxalic 
ucuiral 
ryta a- 

C8 

a> o 
$ « 

acid io 
lize ba- 
aliiitoi). 

^ CJ 

I'S"! 

3 C6 CJ 

Total oxalic acid 
c c. 

Oxalic acid equiva- 
lent to 250 c. c. 
Ba(OH). c. c. 

o 

cJ 

H 

il 

IB'S 

s 

d 

a 

a 

oi 

•Ssi, 

o'S 

o 

1 

SB 
• 2 

1 ? 

i 

1 

3 

0) 

4-' 

> ZJ 

M. 









0:02 to 9:32 

7*3 

33-0 

30*3 

41*8 

11*3 

332*4 

S8i*2 

38*9 

9:57 to 10:27 

7*6 

33*3 

30*8 

41*8 

11-0 

332-8 

SS5'9 

!W-4 

10:50 to 11:‘^0 

7*3 

33*1 

30-3 

41*8 

11*5 

1 3334 

581*2 

38-7 

11:48 to ia:13 

6*9 

33*0 

39-9 

41*8 

11*0 

310-5 

601*4 

38-0 

P. M. 









3:03 to 3:83 

7*5 

33*3 

30*7 

41*8 

11*1 

333-3 

558*4 

38-9 

3:54 to 3:34 

8*3 

33*6 

31*8 

41*8 

10*0 

303-1 

5<i5*4 

38-5 

3:47 to 4:17 

7*4 

33*3 

30*7 

41-8 

11*1 

331*3 

561*0 

38*8 

4:40 to 5:10 

7*1 

33*1 

30*3 

41*8 

11*6 

234*5 

586-3 

38*8 

Average, 

7*4 

33*2 

80*6 

41*8 

11-3 

336*4 

566-4 

1 

38-7 


The quinine was given by way of the mouth in gelatin capsules, in 
the following quantities: 


May 17 

5:30 p. m. 

0*350 gram quinine sulphate. 

“ 18 

8:50 a. m. 

0-280 “ 

(( 

‘‘ 18 

13:30 p. m. 

0-250 - 

h. hi 

18 

5:35 p. m. 

0-260 “ 

«4 tk 

“ 19 

8:50 a. m. 

0-825 “ 

it it 

19 

1;55 p, m. 

. 0-250 “ 

1-676 

ti (. 


Following are the average daily excretions of carbonic acid ex¬ 
pressed in milligrams of COg*per 37'5 litres of aspirated air, together 
with the average body temperature: 

May 17 88*6’’ 0. 690*5 milligrams COa 

‘‘ 18 38*7 644*7 

‘‘ 19 38*7 “ 566*4 

Tuans. Conn. Aoad., Vol. YII. 55 
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Third Seehes of Experiments with Quinine. 
No7*ftialperiod, without qnhmie sulphate. 


Oxahc acid to is: « o 

1 neutralize ba- '3 §,00 

ryta solution. 

_ ,£3 ® ^ ^ y—. 


Time 
March 8. 


« -o- S2l 

®o 1^0 || ■gg^ 

1“ |»« S 5 R 


9:60 to 10:20 | 15*5 1 38*9 1 49*4 1 69-25 [ 9-85 | 182-5 | 456-3 



10:58 A. M. injected subcutaneously 0*088 gram quinine sulphate, 


12:26 to 12.55 
P. M. 

8:00 to 8:80 
4:06 to 4:86 
Average, 


16-9 

84-5 

61-4 

69-25 

7-85 

145-1 

363'S 

38-4 

15-3 

88-9 

49-2 

69-25 

10-05 

180-3 

46S'S 

89-9 

15-6 

34-0 

49-6 

69-25 

9-66 

178-8 

447*0 

39-8 

16-8 

83-7 

49-6 

59-25 

9-76 

180-7 

451-8 

39-9 

15-9 

34 T 

49-9 

59-25 

9-35 

172 8 

432*0 

89-6 


Fourth Series of Experiments with Quinine. 
Normal period, without quimne sulpMte, 


Time. 


March 10. 


Oxalic acid to 
neutralize ba- 
ryta solution. « o 


A. M. 

9:11 to 9:41 
10:16 A. M. 


1 15*0 I 83-8 I 48-8 ] 69-25 | 10-45 | 193-6 1 484-0 i 
injected subcutaneously 0-15 gram quinine sulphate. 


10:38 to 11:08 

16-5 

84-6 

61-1 

59 25 

8-16 

161-0 

377’S 

11:89 to 12:09 

15-4 

88-9 

49-8 

59-25 

9 95 

184-4 

461 0 

13:86 to 1:08 

16-8 

34*1 

49-4 

69-25 

9-86 

182-6 

456-3 

IP ]yc 

2:54 to 3-.24 

16-0 

34-S 

50-8 

59-26 

8-96 

166-8 

4i4'5 

4:07 to 4:87 

16-9 

.. 

84-1 

60-0 

69-25 

9-25 

171-4 

438-5 

Average, 

15-8 

34-2 

60*0 

59-26 

"9-2^” 

171-0 

427-6 
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Experiment with Oinchonidine. 
Normal peiiod, imfJwvt cwcJiomcUue sulphate. 


Oxalic UPirt to 
iioiitraliZG ba- 


Date. 

Juno 21. 

1 

ryta Holution. 

ca cJ 

0 0 u *0 0 
•go ^ « 0 

Total oxalic ac 
used. c. c. 

Oxalic acid equ 
leut to 250 c 
Ba(OH) 2 . c 

CJ 

ai 

0*5 

g 

£ 

9 

si 

.Q 

os 

.Sd, 

0 

1 ^ 

in 

*3 

cjg 

1 

9L, 

E 

® 

T 

A. M. 

9:00 to 9:30 

10*6 

28*8 

89*4 

50*2 

10*8 

218*8 

54S'8 

86*4 

9:56 to 10*26 

11*2 

29*1 

40*8 

50*2 

9*9 

200*1 

500-3 

87*4 

10:47 to 11:17 

12*0 

29*0 

41*0 

60*2 

9*2 

185-9 

4650 

38*1 

11:38 to 12:08 

10*6 

28*7 

89*3 

60*2 

10*9 

220*8 

550-9 

86*3 

P. M. 

2:08 to 2:33 

10*3 

28*5 

88*8 

60*2 

11*4 

230*4 

576-1 

36*9 

2:51 to 3-.21 

9*4 1 

28*2 

37*6 

50*2 

12*6 

254*9 

636-8 

87*1 

3:42 to 4:12 

9*7 

28*5 

38*3 

60*2 

12*0 

242*5 

606-5 

37*0 

4:80 to 6:00 

9*7 

28*5 

38*2 

60*2 

12*0 

24^*6 

606-5 

86*4 

Average, 

10*5 

28-6 

89*1 

60-3 

11*1 

224*8 

561-0 

87*0 

June 25. 


With cinchonidine sulphate. 




A. M. 

9:03 to 9:88 

10*8 

28-6 

39*4 

60*2 

10*8 

218*8 

S4S-8 

38*6 

9:58 to 10:28 

11*4 

28*9 

40*3 

60*2 

9*9 

200*1 

500-3 

88*6 

10:68 to 11:23 

11*1 

28*7 

89*8 

50*2 

10*4 

210*2 

525-6 

38*6 

11:48 to 12:18 

11*6 

28*7 

40*8 

50*2 

^9*9 

200-1 

500-3 

38*7 

P M* 

S:04to S:84 . 

11*1 

28*8 

89*9 

50*2 

10*8 

208*2 

520-5 

1 38*9 

2*69 to 8:29 

11*5 

29*0 

40-5 

50*2 1 

9*7 

196*0 

490-2 

89*0 

8:56 to 4:26 

11*6 

29*0 

40*6 

50*2 

9*6 

194*0 

485*2 

39*0 

4:60 to 5:20 

12*1 

39-1 

41*2 

50*2 1 

9*0 

181*9 

454-8 

39*1 

Average, 

11*4 

28-8 

40-2 

50*2 1 

10*0 

201*1 

502-8 

88*8 


Following are the average daily amounts of carbonic acid excreted, 
expressed in milligrams per 3V'5 litres of aspirated air, together with 
the average body temperature. 

June S4, 37*0® 0., 661*0 milligrams OO 9 . 

35, 88*8 503*8 

Following are the doses of cinchonidine : 

June 24, 5:12 p. m, 1*000 gram cinchonidine sulphate. 

25, 10:35 a. M,, 0*250 “ « « 

“ 26, 12:86 P.M., 0*825 “ 
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In the second series of experiments, smaller doses of qniniiie wore 
employed, so that no special toxic action was observed. In this case 
there seemed to be a gradual falling oft in the amount of oarbonie 
acid produced; such a decrease as might be assumed would naturally 
result from diminished protoid metabolism. 

The results arc shown in the accompanying tables. 

The body temperatui e, as determined per rectum did not show any 
change whatever under the influence of this quantity of quinine 
(total dose 1*575 gram of quinine sulphate). There does not appear 
to be any proof that moderate doses of quinine lower the body 
temperature of healthy animals or even man, and Kovner found in 
his experiments that a full dose of quinine given to a healthy mati 
would prevent the usual rise of temperature resulting from vigorous 
exercise, but did not aftect the temperature under ordinary oircuni- 
stances. Liehermeister* has also reported that the alkaloid has no 
constant depressing action on the bodily heat in health. 

Two other short series of experiments were tried with quinine, also 
with rabbits in a condition ol hunger. In both of these cases the 
quinine was introduced by sub-cutaneous injection in the fonri of 
sulphate. In both cases there was a slight fall in temperature, 
accompanied with a noticeable decrease in the amount of carbonic 
acid eliminated, directly after injection of the quinine. This effect, 
however, was only temporary, for the temperature quickly rose 
to the normal, and even somewhat above the normal point, while 
the carbonic acid in the tliird series came quite baek to the normal 
and in the fourth series remained only a little way below. 

It would appear, therefore, from our experiments, that in a healthy, 
hungry rabbit moderate doses of quinine sulphate exercise at the 
most only a very slight depressing influeuco on body tem[)crature, 
and have ])ut a minimum effect ou the production of carbonic acid. 

Action of cinchonidim Bulplmte, 

Previous experiments f on man have shown that cinclionidiuo has 
the power of lessening materially the elimination of nitrogen, pre¬ 
sumably through its inhibitory aotiou on proteid metabolism. 

Cinebonidine is supposed to have much the same physiological 
action as quinine and cinchonine, only weaker. Our present experi- 


* Deutsclj. Arcliiv fur Klmische Iifedicin, Band iii. 

t See Chittenden and Wliitehouse, Studies fiom the I»aboratory of Physiological 
Ohemi&tiy, voL i. p. 164. 
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ments with the alkaloid, using (luitc large amounts of the sulphate, 
show a horaewhat diileront action from qtiinine. Using a large rab¬ 
bit, 'Without food for three days, and giving it by way of the mouth, 
in gelatin capsuli's, large doses of the alkaloid, there was a A^ery 
noticeable and constant rise in temperature up to the very time of 
death, accompanied by a slight but gradual diminution in the amount 
of carbonic acid given off. In all, 1*675 grains of ciuchouidine sul¬ 
phate wore given ; an amount evaclly equal to the (juinino sulphate 
given in the second series of experiments with quinine. With cin- 
chonidino, however, the rabbit Avas much prostrated, showed symp¬ 
toms of tetanic convulsions, and finally died in a vigorous tetanic 
spasm at the end of the second day. 

The results are shown in the preceding table. 

Action of Antlpyrlm, 

Antipyrinc or dimotliyloxychinicine has of late been much experi¬ 
mented with. Among the many statements which we have seen 
recently concerning its action arc the following, which arc of interest 
in this connection. Arduhi*** found that 3 grams given to a rabbit 
produced cataleptic stiffness, diminished reflexes, etc., followed by 
violent convulsions. There was also a very marked fall of bodily 
temperature. Aiiscroff,f by experiments on animals, found that the 
alkaloid caused an increase of blood pressure and a decrease of inter¬ 
nal temperature, as shown by a tliermometer in the rectum, but a 
considerable rise in the external temperature, sometimes as much as 
T2® C. Pavlinoff J. has reported that antipyrinc produces a very con¬ 
siderable quickening of the respiration, while Dr, Walter, of St. 
Petersburg,§ is reported as having found that the alkaloid while 
reducing febrile temperature, also reduces nitrogenous tissue changes; 
and further, that the assimilation of proteids is materially favored by 
the drug. F, Mttllcr || has also found that in fever antipyrinc dimin¬ 
ishes the excretion of nitrogen. Coppola,i" however, states that in the 
case of a dog, 0*3-0*4 gram of antipyrinc was wholly without action 
on its excretion of nitrogen. Coppola has further found that the 


* Aljstracl; in Therapoulic Gazette, 3d series, vol i, p. 077. 
f Abstract in Therapeutic Gazette, 3d series, vol. ii, p. 315. 
f Abstract in Therapeutic Gazette, 3d series, vol ii, p. 339. 
§,Abstract in Therapeutic Gazette. 3d series, voL ii, p. 53, 

I Jahresbericht fdr Thierchemie, xiv, 242, 

^ Jaliresbericht fur Tbierchemie. xv, 97. 
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First series of Experiments witfi Antipyrine. 
Normal period, without antipyrine. 


Date. 

Oxalio acid to 
neutralize ba¬ 
ryta soluliou 

'd 

‘S 

c; 

So 

$ O ^ 

Ol V 
^ - 
tJ CM IN 

Diffeience c c. ox¬ 
alic acid. 

o 

•d 

^ 60 
g 

1-4 

xn 

1 

S 

s. 

May 24 

tube a. 
e. c. 

tubes b 
and c. 
c c. 

Total oxa 
used. 

Oxalic aci 
lent to 
Ba(OH] 

ef 

■» 

o ® 

CJ 

*3 

O ^ 

O 

i . 

1 * 

PQ 

V. M. 









8:54 to 9:24 

8-6 

20*4 

35*0 

46*1 

11*1 

224*3 

S6i*o 

38*4 

9:52 to 10:22 

8*8 

20*5 

35*3 

46-1 

10*8 

218*3 

S4S‘8 

38-4 

10:47 to 11:17 

9*5 

26*4 

35*9 

46*1 

10*2 

205-1 

Si3’o 

38-4 

P. M. 









1:55 to 2:25 

9*1 

26*3 

35-4 

46-1 

10-7 

216*8 

S4o'8 

38*3 

2:47 to 3:17 

9*5 

26*4 

35-9 

46*1 

10*2 

205*1 

Si3’0 

38-6 

3:40 to 4:10 

9*1 

26*5 

85-6 

46*1 

10*5 

212*2 

S30'6 

38*4 

4:35 to 5:05 

8*8 

26*3 

35-1 

46-t 

11-0 

222*3 

5SS'9 

38*4 

Average, 

9*0 

26-4 

35-4 

46-1 

10*7 ” 

214*8 

S3S7 

38-4 


May 25. With antipyrine. 


8-56‘to 9:26 

9*6 

26-4 

36-0 

46*1 

10*1 

204*1 

5 io '4 

38-2 

9:68 to 10:28 

9*6 

26*4 

86-0 

46*1 

10*1 

204-1 

5 * 0-4 

88-1 

10:49 to 11:19 

7-5 

25*6 

83-1 

46*1 

13*0 

262-7 

657-0 

88-0 

11:47 to 12:17 

8*4 

25*9 

34*3 

j 

46*1 

11*8 

238-5 

596*3 

1 38*1 

P. Vi 

2:15 to 2:45 

7*9 

26*0 

i 

33-9 1 

46-1 

12*2 

246*6 

6x6-6 

38*1 

3:15 to 3:45 

8-7 

25*8 

34*5 

46-1 

11*6 

234-5 

586-3 

88-3 

4:15 to 4:45 

8*4 

26-0 

34*4 

46-1 

lt-7 

236-5 

591-3 

88*0 

5:09 to 5:39 

7-4 

25-6 

33-0 

46*1 

13*1 

264*8 

662*0 

38-1 

Average, 

8*5 

25-9 

34-4 ^ 

46-1 

11-7 

286*5 

591*3 

IfT 


May 26. 


A. U. 

9:02 to 9-J2 

11-3 

26*8 

88*1 

46*1 

8*0 

161*7 

404*3 

86*2 

9:59 to 10:29 

9*4 

26*0 

85*4 

46*1 

10*7 

216*3 

540-8 

86*3 
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alkaloid not only has a noticeable antipyretic action in condilions of 
fever, but also reduces the temperature in healthy organisms. Tlio 
extent of reduction, however, is not great, ranging only from 0*1 to 
0-6 of a degree. Further, the diminution in temperature is to he 
ascribed, according to Coi)pola, not to diminished metabolic activity, 
but to increased giving u]) ol heat, duo to dilatation of the blood¬ 
vessels by the antipyrine. Jaoubovvitsch * also claims lor antipyrine 
an inhibitory action on the excretion of uric acid. So far as our 
knowledge extends, however, no experiments have been tried as to 
the influence of this therapeutic agent on the production of carbonic 
acid. 

Our experiments have been confined wholly to rabbits, and those 
in a condition of liunger. In tlie first series of experiments, during 
the antipyinne period, the alkaloid was given in large and oft-repeated 
doses, in the form of powder, in gelatin capsules, at follows: 


May 26 , 

8:33 A. M., 

0*2 

1 

1 

i 

** 26 , 

9:86 

0-2 

(( 

26 , 

10:30 “ 

0*2 

kfc u 

‘‘ 26 , 

11:27 “ 

0-2 


“ 26 , 

12:27 P. M., 

0*6 

(( u 

“ 25 , 

2:66 “ 

0*6 

it tt 

‘‘ 26 , 

8:54 “ 

0*6 

it 

*• 26 , 

4:61 “ 

0*6 

(( 

** 26 , 

6:46 ‘‘ 

0*6 

it it 

26 , 

8:45 A. M , 

0*6 

<t e% 

26 , 

9:38 

1*0 

4k it 






The accompanying tables show the results obtained. At the end 
of the last period of the second day (May 20) respiration was very 
rapid* about 208 per minute, and during tlmt period the amount of 
carbonic acid oxoretod was larger than in any other. In spite of the 
large dose taken, however, the alkaloid appears to have had no 
special action on the production of Cfirbonic acid, and further, the 
temperature was only very slightly lowered until on the last day, 
just prior to the animal’s death. On the last day of the experiment 
(May 26 ) the rabbit appeared much prostrated, and at 10.35 a. m. 
was seized with a convulsion, followed soon after by three others, 
dying at 1 X .30 a. m. 

In the second series of experiments somewhat smaller amounts of 
antipyrine were given, but here, as in the first series, there was no 


♦ Jahresberioht fur Thierohemie, xv, p. 444. 
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Second series op Experiments with Anth^yrene. 

Normal period, iHthouf aniipijrine. 


Date. 

May lil. 

Oialic 
iieulial 
13 ta hf 

CD 

S cj 

aein to 
i/o ba- 

S -p 0 
.2 Pi 
s « 0 

Toial oxalic acid 
ii«»od. c. c. 

« . . 
>■ 0 Cl 

OI 0 
'2 Cl ^ 

*3 ^ pq 

0 

1 Difference c. c ox- 
1 alic acid. 

u 

a 

(H 

rP: 

cd 

Ji 

h 

i4 ® 

■-4 

Si 

2 

iJ 

a 

Si 

1 . M. 

9:03 to 9:33 

1 8*5 

35-3 

33*8 i 

I 

44.3 

10*5 

211*3 

528*1 

38*9 

9:57 to 10:27 

8-1 

sn-i 

33-2 

41*3 

11*1 

321*3 

561*0 

38-9 

10:59 to 11:29 

9-1 

25-5 

34*6 

44*3 

1 97 

190-0 

490-2 

38*9 

11:51 to 13:21 

9-3 

25*5 

34*8 

41*3 

0*5 

191-0 

477-6 

38-9 

P* M« 

l:44'to2:14 

9-8 

25*7 

35*5 

44-3 

% 

8*8 

170-8 

442*2 

38-7 

•330 to 4:00 

9-3 

35*5 

34-8 

44*3 

9-5 

192-0 

480*1 

38-9 

4:21 to 4:51 

9*7 

35*7 

35*4 

44*3 

8‘9 

179-9 

449*8 

38-8 

Average, 

9*1 

25*5 

84*6 

UF 

9*7 

195-9 

489*9 

38-8 


June 1. With aniipyrine. 


A. M. 

8:53 to 9:23 j 

9-9 

25-5 

36*4 

44-3 

8-0 i 

179*9 

449*8 

38-7 

9:50 to 10:20 

9-4 

25-5 

34-9 

44-3 

9-4 

190*0 

47S‘* 

38*9 

10:43 to 11:13 

10-1 

25-7 

85-8 

44-3 

8-5 

170*8 

427*0 

38 9 

11:40 to 12:10 

9-7 

257 

85-4 

44-8 

8-9 

179*0 

449*8 

38-7 

2:15* to 2:45 

9*6 

25-6 

35-2 

44-3 

9*1 

183*9 

4S9'9 

39*2 

3:12 to 8:42 

9*9 

25-8 

85-7 

44*3 

, 8*6 5 

173-8 

434*6 

38*4 

4:11 to 4:41 

9-7' 

25-6 

35-3 

44*3 

9*0 

181*9 

454*8 

38-3 

5:05 to 5:85 

8*7 1 

25-3 

34-0 

41*3 

10*3 

208*3 

520*5 

38-4 

Average, 

9*6 

25-8 

35*2 

irr 

1 9.08 

188*5 

458*9 

38*7 
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(UhI Inorffaiuo an MefuhoJhm, 

Wlih anUpyrlne-^-conthimd. 

‘ l>Ht('. 

»lun<‘ ‘J. 


A< M 

8:50 to 9:36 
9:53 to 10:33 
10:47 to 11:17 
11:43 to 13:13 

P. M. 

2:03 to 3:33 
3:55 to 3:35 
3:54 to 4:24 
4:47 to 5:17 
Average, 


Following arc tho average daily excretions of carbonic acid, ex¬ 
pressed in milligrams per 37'5 liires of aspirated air, together with 
average daily body temperatnre: 


May 31 

38-8" C. 

480'9 millifpmiiB COa. 

June 1 

88-7 

4n8-9 “ “ 

3 

3’?-7 

S08-2 “ “ 

Antipyrine was given 

in the following quantities by moutlj, 

gelatiti capsules: 

May 81 

4,57 p. m. 

0*3 gi’am antipyrine. 

June 1 

8:40 a. m. 

0-3 

“ 1 

9:31 “ 

0*3 

** 1 

10:35 “ 

0-3 

“ 1 

11:30 “ 

0-3 

1 

13:17 p. m. 

3:53 “ 

0-3 

1 

0-3 

» 1 

3:49 “ 

0-3 

1 

4:48 - 

0-3 

1 

5:40 “ 

0-3 

2 

8:45 a. m. 

0-5 

“ 3 

0:84 “ 

0-5 

“ 3 

10:31 ‘‘ 

0-5 

“ 3 

11:24 “ 

0-5 

“ 3 

4:45 xj. m. 

0-3 “ 

Trans, Conn. Aoao., Yoi.. 

VIX. 56 

4*2 

March, 1887, 
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discernible action on the excretion of carbonic acid. Further, the 
jilkaloid did not noticeably lower the body tomperntuio until toward 
the close of the second day, when the quantity give n ha<l leacln d an 
amount nc^nily sufticienl to produce a lata) lesult. We l)a\e tinn to 
conclude that antipyrino, at least in thcia])eutic doses, has no special 
influence on the pioduction or elimination of caihonic* aci<l by the 
rabbit. 



XXIV. —Niou En<juan*) Sphikks thia F\mily (Jinii^m.onid^k. 
1>Y J. II. Kmkkton. 


The spinning organs of the Ciniiiouidie difier from thowo of all 
other spiders. They have in front of the usual spinnerets an a<l- 
ditional spinning organ, the cnheUum^ with spinning tubes like the 
oilier spinnerets, but much liner, and they have on tlie metatarsus of 
each hind leg a row of stiff hairs, the eahnniatnun^ by which the 
thread is (‘omhed from the cribellum in a loose curly baud. This 
baud ot loose thread forms part of every cobweb made by these 
spiders (PL x, fig. 1//.) and is easily distinguished hi new webs by its 
width and white color and in old webs by the amount of dust which 
it collects. 

The feet have three claws and some species have a few curved 
and toothed spines under the claws, like Epeirkim and TfierUlkliti. 
The trachesB are large and open in a wide slit in front of the 
oribellum. 

The colors are generally dull brown and grey. A double row of 
oblique light markings on the back of the abdomen, which shows 
most distinctly in Ammrohins, is in a modified from the usual mark¬ 
ing of the abdomen throughout the family, often varying greatly in 
shape in the same species. 

These spiders were first placed together in one family by Black 
wallj who in 1839 noticed their peculiar webs and spinning organs. 
Before that time they had been scattered among various families 
according to their size, form, and habits. They have been treated in 
the same way by Thorell in his book on the genera of European 
spiders, and by Monge in the spiders of Prussia. Simon divides the 
French species into two families, I>ictynkhi and ITlohorkluB, Bert- 
kau in his latest revision of the family, in 1882, carries the division 
into families still further and unites them all into a sub-order, 

I have followed Blackwall in considering the gi'oup as one family, 
and use his name Giniflonidm, The sub-family Vlohorhve of ThoroU 

J. Blackwall Ou the number and structure of the mammuljc employed hy spiders 
iu the process of spinning. Trans. Linn. Soc. London, vol xviii, 1839. « 

P. Bertkau. Cnbellum and Calamistrum. Archly fur Faturgoschiohte, 1882. 

JuiiY, 1888, 
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I use in the same sense, transferring it from the Epvindu to tliis 
family. 

Several of the spitleri^ tlesoribcd by I lent/ uiulor the name of 
Tlwrldhnb arc probably Divtyna, Of thcbe, T, iaorohyuoi^ 

and/bZiaceww? belong to this genus without nnieli doubl, though I 
cannot identify them with any Kpocios hero d(‘hcril)e<l 

Blackwall mentions among spiders from Oanaila, EiUjatU {Dlrtyna) 
dlligeus^ var, anyiulipes^ Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist., IH/J. 

B. G. Wilder describes the webs and habits of Ilyptloietf oarndm 
under the name S, Ameriaams^ in Popular Science Monthly, 1875. 

E. Keyserling has described in Transactions of the Z^ool. liotan. 
Gesellschaft of Vienna, 1881 to 188-1, the following species: Dictytia 
sedeutaria. Baltimore, Coll, of L. Koch. 7>. oolupis^ Museum, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. D, mluGrij>es^ IVIuseum, Cambridge, Mass. // foil- 
atUy Colorado, Vienna Museum. 7A vlttata^ Washington, J). C., War¬ 
saw Museum. 7>. amndimtceoides^ Canon City, Coloi‘ado, (loll, of 
G, Marx. 


Dictyna Sundevuii. 

The genus Dictyna is composed of small spiders that live in loose 
webs of various shapes on fences and on plants, especially on the 
ends of stalks and among the flowers of HoUdayo^ idpivmt^ ami 
other slender plants with clusters of small flowers. 

The head is generally higlj, but not so wide as in Amauroblm> 
The scermim is very wide^ and convex and the labium large, ofUm 
nearly as long as the mandibles. The trachete are large a!id the 
opening generally distinct. The diftcrenoe between the sexes in 
most species is very great. The male palpi are very largt‘ and the 
palpal organs conspicuous. The tibial joint of tlio male palpi has on 
tlie outer side a process with two short spines, 'fhe mandibles of 
the males are bowed outward (Plato i.k, fig* 2d) and are much longer 
than those of the female. They are bent forward at the tips, ami at 
the base of each mandible is a short tooth projecting forward. 
Plate tx, fig. ib. 

The coloi's are usually dull yellow and brown covered with white 
or gray hairs. The cephalothorax is usually lighter in front and 
dark at the side, and the abdomen has a double row of light mark¬ 
ings in the middle on a dark ground, but these markings are ex¬ 
tremely variable even in the same species. PL ix. 

The webs of Dictyna usually radiate irregularly from a hole or 
hiding place where the spider hangs. Some species, living on walls, 
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make a round patch of weh with the hole near the center, but usually 
the sha])e of the web depends on that of the plant on which it is 
made. The principal threads of the weh, if they are ])arallel or 
radiating slightly, are often crosse<l by a number of parallel short 
threads, like a segment of a W(‘b of (PI. xi, lig. 3) and the 

curled band is carried back and forth on these as in the ligure of 
tlie web oi A PI. x, I//. 

Diotyna muraria, now si». 

Pli. IX, FmOBBS I TO Ij/. 

Length about The cephalothorax is dark brown, a little 

lighter on the top of the head with a few gray hairs in longitudinal 
rows. The abdomen resembles that of I), oolitcvljm Keys, but the 
middle dark markings are wider in front and more broken behind. 
In the middle of the front half is a wide dark patch, extending about 
to the middle of the ab<lomen. Ijohind this are two rows of <lark 
spots connected by transverse lines, more or less complete, forming 
an Epeira-liko marking. PI. ix, tigs. 1 to Ic. 

The markings of this species and of tiolitcrqm vary greatly, so 
that they often cannot be distinguished by them. The metatarsus 
of the hind legs is nearly straight, not so much curved as in mla- 
arqm. 

The males are darker, but usually have the same markings. Their 
abdomen is smaller than that of the females, but the cejdialothorax 
is fully as large. The male palpi resemble those of mlampas Keys. 
The tibia is similar in slmj^e, but is proportionally longer, and the 
two-spined ])roccss sliortcr than in nohteripes. PI. ix, I y. 

This spider is found all over New England. It is the most com¬ 
mon species on fetices, but is found also on plants, and, in winter, 
under leaves. It sometimes tries to iiy, oftoner in the spring than in 
the fall, which is the usual flying time of most spiders. I have speci- 
nums from Mt. Washington, N. JI.; l^ortland, IMe.; Salem, Mass.; 
Albany, N. Y.; New Haven, Conn.; Wood’s IIoll, Mass.; and several 
places around Poston. 

A female in the Museum of Zoblogy, Cambridge, Mass., named by 
Keyserling, m^mdbiaceoklea Keys., is porliaps this species. It 
has the abdomen very much distended, so that the epigynum shows 
much plainer than usual. The spider first described by Keyserling 
as D, amndbiac^oides came from Colorado, and 1 have not seen it 
and do not feel sure enough of its identity to adopt the name for this 
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Diotyna volucripes Kc'vsvilnifi, Zool Botau (Jesollsdialt, Vioiiui, lbS2 
Pi IX, nouBiJS 2 lo 2/ vNi> Pl XI, iriuki. .) 

Female, long or longer. The male is nearly as large, Init 
the coplialolliorax is larger and the ahdoinen Hinaller. 

The cephalothorax is dark reddish brown, and partly covered with 
white or gra}’ hairs, most of them arranged in several lincH IVom the 
dorsal groove to the eyes. 

The abdomen has an irregular dark figure in the middle, narrow in 
front and widening backward. On each side of this is a liglit gray 
area, which becomes yellow in alcohol, and below these the sides 
and uuder surface of the abdomen are dark brown with some light 
markings. The abdomen is covered with gray hairs which modify 
the color. The legs are brown, usually lighter than the thorax, and 
covered with gray hairs. 

The male is a little‘darker than the female. The male palpi are 
short, and large at the end. The patella is as wide as long. 41ie 
tibia is a little longer than the patella and widened on the outer side 
at the distal end, so as to be as wide there as long. The two-spined 
lirocess is as long as the tibia is wide, and is on the upper side of the 
tibia The tarsus and palpal organ are large, 'PI. ix, figs. 2e, 2/, 
The two spined process varies in form. It is usually curved forward, 
but in some specimens is nearly straight 

This species lives most commonly in thick and irregular webs on 
the ends of plants. The dried tops of lS 2 nr<m and ^oli<Uh(jQ are 
favorite places for it. It also lives occasionally on fences. All over 
New England. 

Dictyna longispina, uew pp 

PL. IX, HGUBE t. 

This species resembles but is a little smaller. The 

markings of the abdomen are similar, but the cephalothorax and legs 
are lighter and redder. 

The plainest difference of this species from the others is in the 
shape of the tibia of the male palpus. This is very long, as long 
as the femur, and stouter. The two-spined procesR is as lung as 
the tibia, and extends backward nearly parallel to it. PL rx, fig. 4. 
The palpal organ extends farther backward tfian usual. The end of 
the tube and the accompanying process extending in a spiral nearly 
to the base of the tibia. 

A young female, similarly marked and colored, accompanies the 
male and is probably the same species. 

Meriden, Conn., one male and one female. 
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Dictyna bostoniensis, now sp 

VU rX, TKiURHS :t IH) {i(f 

This is i\ rntlior hiv^o spocios, nionsurinj:? I-""" or iuor(‘ in lonjjfth, 
but 1 Ik‘ coj)hjxlotborn>c is sninll and llio abdoinon inuc]» 1 han 

in most spocios. Tlio l(‘gs arc whitish. TIu* (Tplinlothornx of Iho 
female is the same color in the middle, but <]arTver and slreak<‘d 
with radiating brown lin<*s on the sides. The abdomen is white 
with gray or black markings. PI, rx, figs, tih, He, In the mid¬ 
dle of the front half of the abdomen is an irregtilar dark stiipe 
extending over the first and second segments. Behind this are two 
rows of irregular spots, about one-third the width of the abdomen 
apart. The sides are marked by a few dark spots in broken <ds 
lique lines. The Sternum and under side of the abdomen arc wijite, 
with a few irregular dark spots. The spider resembh's n piece of 
bird dung. 

The coplialothornx of the male is larger and darker colored. 
The male ])alpi are short and slender. The tibia is short and as 
wide at the distal end as it is long. The two-spined process is sliort 
a'hd on the outer side. The tarsus and palpal organ are small. 
PI. IX, fig. Ba. 

In 18^3, this spider lived in great numbers on the iron fiuioe 
around the public garden in Boston, making webs in corners, with 
an open tube in which the spider stood. Single specimens were 
found in Beverly and Brookline. In 1886, it was rare on the pub¬ 
lic garden, btit common on the fences of the Back Bay park on 
Beacon street. I have not found it in other parts of Now England. 

Dictyna minuta, new sp. 

PTj. IX, riQTIEBS 5, 5/7. 

About 2”'*“ long. The markings are like those of I), muraria^ 
but the colors arc lighter and redder than in that species, and the 
only two specimens are much smaller. 

The logs arc voty light brownish yellow, darker towanl the 
base. The sternum and labium are reddish brown, and both are 
large and wide in proportion to the size of the spider. 

The tibia of the male palpus is about twice as long as the pa¬ 
tella, and nearly straight. The two-spined process is short and 
turned slightly forward. The spines are large and black. The 
point of the palpal organ is long and slender and twisted loosely. 
In both specimens it reaches backward half the length of the tibia. 
PI. IX, figs. 6, Ba. 

Two specimens only, from flamdon. Conn., and Providence, R. I. 
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Dictyna rubra, new sp 

Pl IX, piflUHW 7. 

Female long. The color is more rc‘<l than in Iho other 

species. The co])halothorax and h‘gs are light orang(‘-l)r<>wn. The 
abdomen is darker reddish brown, with several y(‘lh>w cross lines on 
the hinder half, and in some individuals a yt‘llo\\ patch on tin* front 
half. The sternum, maxilhn, and mandibles are light, likt* tijo h‘gs. 

The male palpi are moderately large. The tibia is a littl(» longer 
than wide, and as thick at the base as at the tip. Hio two-spinod 
process is on the upper side of the tibia, close to the base. It is as 
long as the tibia is thick. The tarsus is small PI. ix, fig. 7. 

The abdomen is more pointed behind than in most species. 

It lives on plants, but I <lo not know its web. dommon in eastern 
Massachusetts and around "New Ilaveu, Com, 

Dictyna cruciata, now sp. 

Pl IX, FWORTss «, eut. 

This is the lightest colored species. The cephniothorax of the 
female is yellowish white in the middle and light brown at the sid<'s. 
In the male the whble cephalothorax is d\iU y(‘lIow. 

The abdomen is white in the middle, the color spreading down the 
middle of each side, forming in many individuals a (‘ross-shapecl 
marking (FI ix, fig. 6). The sides are light brown. The legs are 
yellowish white. 

The male palpi are largo and the pal})al organs wide. The tibia is 
short, not much longer than wide, and the two spines ai*e short and 
on a low process of the tibia. Pl rx, fig. Off, 

Eastern Mass.; New Haven, Ooim. 

Dictyna volupis Koyserlinjif, 5Sool Botau. OoHoll, Viouna, 1KH2. 

Pl. bX, FiGTUU«s S TO Sr, 

This is one of our most common spiders throughout the summer. 
It lives under leaves and between the twigs of trees and shrubs of 
all kinds, making sniiill and thin webs. 

The female is about long. The legs and front part of the 
cephalothorax are yellowish white. The sides of the ceplmlot borax 
are brown. The abdomen has usually an irregular light yellow 
marking in the middle and is light brown or reddish at the sides. 
Pl. tx, fig. 8. Some individuals are without the yellowish marking 
on the back and have the abdomen brownish all over, covered w\th 
whitish hairs. The reddish markings all become rodder in alcohol. 
The sternum and under side of the abdomen are light yellow* 
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The eoloi\s of the male ar(‘ very tlilieronl. 'riio whole copluilo* 
Ihorax is oraiig(‘-l)rown, not mu<‘h darker at the sides. The abdomen 
is reddish brown, darker than in the female, with only a little yellow 
in tln‘ middle, {ind se|netiines none. The legs me darker yellow 
than in the temale. 

The males and females are about the same size, but diller in f(n*m 
as nuieb as they do in color. The front of the head is low in both 
se\(‘s, and rises backward to its highest ]>oint midway between 
llie eyes and the dorsal groove. In the males the mandibles are so 
long that the distance from the top ot the head to the end of the 
mandibles is as great as the length of the eephalotborax. The male 
mandibles are eoneave in front and bowed widely apart in the mid- 
dli‘. Even the femalefi have the mandibles a little concave in fionl. 

The male paljii are long and large. Tlie tibia is twice as long as 
wide; thickened at the end, and curved downward. The two-sjaned 
Ijrocess is short and a little in front of the base of the tibia. 1^1. 
IX, fig. 8c. 

The palj)al organ is unusually large, and the long tube can be seen 
passing around it under the edges of a large thin appendage. PI, ix, 
fig. 8cff Si'j, 

The webs are spread under leaves or between twigs. 

I have twice seen the pairing of this speoies. In one case the 
female stood across a forked twig and the male reached up from 
below, his head being under hei*s and his mandibles parallel to her 
sternum. In the other the male and lemale stood head to head 
in the web, the ceplialothorax of the female being tipped up in front, 
and resting upon the head and mandibles of the male. 

Common all over New England, In winter they arc often found 
under leaves, half grown, and soon get to their growth when warm 
weather begins. Several small, flat cgg-oocoous are fastciuHl under 
a leaf and there may be several broods in each season. 

Dictyna frondea, uaw sp. 

Pl TX, riauiuiis 0, 9a 

This species is a little smaller than voluph and is similarly col¬ 
ored in the female, except that it is usually a little darker and less 
' red. The cei>lialothorax is light brown, a little lighter in the middle 
of the head, but not so much so as mlxtpis. The abdomen is 
brown at the sides and yellow in the middle. The yellow stripe is 
narrower and straighter than in volupis^ and often foms a regular 
herringbone figure. PL ix, fig. 9. The under side of the abdomen 

Teans. Com. A.om, Tol. VH. BT July, 1888 , 
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is nearly as dark as the upper bide, and tlie steruuni has the same 
color while 'oohfpls is usually li^i>ht colored hencath. 

The males differ less lioui the leinales than m They are 

colored a little darker than the lemales. Tlioilight stripe ou the ah- 
doinen is narrower and in some indivhluals want inf*, 'Fhe male palpi 
arc long and slender. The tibia is more than twice as long as wide. 
The two spilled process is very small and close to the base of the 
tibia. The tarsus is smaller than in oolopis^ and the ])alpal organ 
very much smaller and more simple. PI. ix, lig. 

On grass and low bushes all over Now England. 

This species (or J), 'dolujds) is piobably Hertz’s T/iorklion 
follammi. 

Amaurobius 0. Koch 

The geuus Amanrohim contains our largest spidc»rs of this lamily. 
In general appearance they lesemble the stonier species ol the genus 
Teijmwtia^ hut do not have the long upper spinneretw ol’ that gt^nus. 
The head is large ami high, and wide in fiont. The eyes aie in two 
rows, only slightly eui ved, and are all small and of nearly the same 
size. 

The maxillie are long, and at the tip curve inward a little over the 
labium. The labium is longer than wide and a little narrowed at the 
tip. The mandibles are very large and strong. 

The whole body is thickly covered with tine, shoit hair, giving it 
a soft veh et-like appearance. The spines on the legs are small and 
concealed by the hair. 

The calainistrum consists of two rows ol hairs, those of tlic outer 
row being much curved ami close together, and those of tlu* inner 
row three or four times as far aj»art. PI, x, lig. \f The cribellum 
is long and narrow and di\ ided in the middle. PL x, lig. U. 

The colors of all our species are much alike. The cephalothorax 
and legs are dark brown, ex(»ept in Ireshly moulted or young speci¬ 
mens, and the abdomen is dark gray with a double row of oblhiue 
light markings. 

The webs are large and loose, often filling a cavity in a rotton log 
or under stones. There appears to bo little regularity in the shape 
of the web or arrangement of the threads. The whole web^is made 
of smooth silk and the band of curled threads is afterwards attached 
to parts of it as in PL x, fig, 1^, 

The sexes are about equal in size. The male palpi are large. 
Their tibial joints are short and wide and furnished with large pro¬ 
cesses of various shapes. 
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Amanrobius sylvestris, howhik 

Pli. X, PIOUUES 1 Tl) I//. 

Thiw is the common Ainttinu>him all over Now Enijfland, Tins 
fomal(‘ is 10"'*“ lonj^ with the cophalothorax' 5’*”" long. The head is 
nearly as wi<le as the tliorax. It is low in front and rises to its high¬ 
est point half way to the dorsal groove. The coplialolliorax is dark 
brown, darkest on tlie front of the head. The legs arc dark brown, 
nsnally lighter than the thorax. In the young the colors are all 
much paler. 

The abdomen is oval, widest behind. Tt is dark greenish gray 
with a double row of oblique yellow or while markings on the hinder 
half, and two curved markings of the same eolov on the front. Tlics(‘ 
markings run together, forming a iigure which varies greatly in form 
and size in different individuals. PI. x, fig. 1. 

The malc.s differ but little from the females. The male }>alpi are 
large* The tibia is short ami wide and has three long processes, the 
inner of which is slender and pointed and nearly twice as long as the 
tibia (PI. X, figs. 1 /a) but not so much curve<l as in figures of 
the European J. rlarntrartm. 

The epigytmm is small, the middle lobe is small and the side lobes 
meet behind so as to completely surround it (PI. x, tig. Ic) which is 
very different from the epigynum of A, rlamfrftrhf^s as figured by 
Koob. 

This species bves under stones, under loaves, and in the hollows 
of rotton trees and stumps. Fig. If/ is part of a web, showing the 
arrangement of the curled threads. 

All over New England. In the White Mountains up to the higli- 
cst trees. 

Three specimens of this species in the ransenm of Comp. Zoology, 
Cambridge, are named by Koyserling /L d<!mtrarm% which this 
species closely r(»sombles. I have only young drfKstmritfs for com¬ 
parison, but judging by descriptions and figures, especially those of 
Ti, Koch in Abh. Nat. GeBellsch. of Nuremburg, 18(i8, T do not be¬ 
lieve them the same species. 

Amaurobius ferox (Walck.) Koch., Chmfiofprox Blk. 

Pli. X, FmURBS 3 TO 3c. 

This is our largest species. Tt is found only about houses and cel¬ 
lars, and is probably imj)oz-ted, as it is a common spider in Europe- 

The female is 12’"™ long. Oephalothorax 6™™ long, 4™™ wide. 
The head is wide and highest half way between the eyes and the 
dorsal groove. 
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The ccphalothorax is yellowish brown, darkest in front and nearly 
black around the eyes. The legs are the same color as the thorn 
darkest toward the tips. The abdomen is dark gray with light yel 
lowisli marks on the back. On the front half of the abdomen are a 
middle and two lateral stripes and behind these four or five pairs of 
obrKj[ue markings. 

The eyes are all small and about equal in size. Tlie front row is 
about half the width of the head and the eyes equidistant. Tlie 
upper row is longer and the lateral eyes considerably farther from 
the middle ones than these are from each other. The mandibles arc 
large and strong. 

The calamistrum is a double row of spines, half the length of the 
hind metatarsus. 

The male differs but little from the female, except that the ab¬ 
domen is a little smaller and the front legs longer. The male pal})i 
are very large. The tibia is as short as wide. It is bent inward, 
and has a large spine on the outer and another on the upper side, 
each nearly as long as the tibia. On the inner side is a thix'd smaller 
spine. PL x, figs. 3a, 8^, 3c. The tarsus and palpal organ are lai*ge 
and round. Fig. 3a. The epigynum is large and dark colored. 
The middle lobe is large and enclosed by the others only at the 
sides. PL X, fig. 3, 

Boston, Salem, Beverly, Mass.; Providence, R. I; Albany, N. Y.; 
New Haven, Conn., in cellars and houses, 

Amatirobius tibialis, new sp. 

Pli. X, FTUURES 3 TO 3c. 

Female long, 

Tho ceplialothorax is light bi’ownish yellow, not darker in front. 
The legs are of tho same color and not much darker at tho tips. 

The light markings on the abdomen are united into a mid<lle l)and 
with obliqtie branches at the sides on the hinder half. 

The middle lobe of the epigynum is entirely conc<‘alcd, the lateral 
lobes divided by a groove in the middle. PL x, fig. 2. 

The middle process on the tibia of the male pali)U5 is short, btU 
the other processes are much larger than in the other species. Tho 
outer one is about as long as the tibia is wide, and has a largo hook 
on the inner side. The inner pi’ocess is long and slender, ctirving 
over the back of the tarsus and extending nearly to the end of it. 
PL X, figs. 2a, 2&. 

This species is found on Mt, Washington, N IL, up to the highest 
trees. 
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Titanoeca Thorcii. 

Titanoeoa americana, new sp. 

Pii. X, riiiriitRS 4 to \(i. 

This sjnflor resembles T. qmiln<futtnta of Europe, but is usually 
without markinpfs on the abdomen. The fenial(‘ is 5 or long, re- 
scm])ling in size and shape the common Stoafothi homtlh% from which, 
however, it is readily distinguisliod by its black color. 

The cephalothorax is dull orange-eolor, blackish around the edges 
and toward the front. The rest of the body is deep black and cov¬ 
ered with long hair, except in some individuals a few light gray S})Ots 
in pairs on the abdomen. 

Tlie sternum is as wi<lo between tlio second legs as it is long. Tlu^ 
labium is as wide as long, a little narrowed and rounded at the li]>. 
The maxilla' are nearly straight on the inner edges not curved in¬ 
ward at the tips, as in Amwtrohms, The head is not, so wi<lo as in 
Amaurohius. The eyes have nearly the same arrangemimt, hut are 
proportionally larger. PI. x, fig. 1. Tho spinnerets arc short. 

The cribellum is divided in the middle as in Ahiaurohim^ and the 
calamistrum is like that genus. 

The claws of tho feet are large and strong, ])roportionally larger 
than those of Amaurohim, 

Like most of the genus, this lives under st.ones in the driest and 
hottest places. Under the loose stones under the trap hills around 
Now Haven and Meriden, Conn, it is common. I have a fow from 
Idt. Monadnock, N, IT., but have not found it elsowhero in Now 
England. 

Titanoeca brunnea, now sp, 

Pl., X, PI(>U URH 6 TO 5^. 

This spe(‘ies is about as largo as 71 but is a little mor(‘ 

slender and less hairy. The eephalolhorax is light or dark brown, 
like dead oak leaves among which it lives. Tho joints of the legs 
are darker toward the distal ends. The abdomen is similarly colored, 
but becomes redder than the rest of tho body in alcohol. Across the 
back are four or five lines of light yellowish spots, and tlicre are 
larger irregular spots along the sides, as in many species of J)ictj/m. 
PI. X, figs. 5, 5a, Under the abdomen between tho spinnerets and 
cpigynum are two large light spots. Fig. 5<t. 

Besides tho color, the only plain difference between this and the 
black species is in the palpi of tho female, which in this species have 
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the Inst two joints a Httlo stouter than in T, americtmt. Tn both 
species the palpi are very spiny at the end, thouijfh the spines ar(‘ 
concealed by hairs. I have found this species three times tin<l(‘r 
leaves in woods near New TEaven, Conn. 

Uloborinae Thoroii. 

These spiders have been classed by most atithors among the 
Epeiridiv on account of their resemblance to Tetviffpiatha^ and espe¬ 
cially on account of their round, or at least radiate, webs. The 
arrangement of the eyes, the month parts, and the trachete ar(» nil 
different from the Epeirnln*. The spinning organs include^ the cri- 
bcllum and colamistrum, lilce the other GinlfonidiP^ and the cross- 
throads of the webs arc partly made of curly threads spun by the 
calamistrum and not covered with a liquid in drops like the w(‘bK of 
0jEpeiridai, 

The adhesive thread of these spiders is not made separately and 
attache<l to old threads as it is by Amemrohms and DlHyna^ but 
both threads are spun at the same time. PI. xi, figs. 2 a, show 
both sides of a piece of the cross-threads of the web of Jlyptlofea. 

Uloborus Latreille. Yekda^ Bbckwall. Fhtllyra^ Hcnlz. 
Uloborns plumipes Lucas = pumyra Hentz. 

Pl. XI, PiGURBS 1 TO ly. 

The female is about 5"*® long. Oephalothoiax 1*5“'"^, The cephalo- 
thorax is flat in front, and extends forward in the middle beyond the 
mandibles. Behind it is wide and swelled up on each side, where 
the abdomen hangs over it. PI. xi, fig. 1^ 

The abdomen is narrow and slightly notched in front and exlcmds 
over the cephalotborax a quarter of its length, TIk* abdomen is 
widest and highest a third of its length from the front, and at this 
point has a pair of humps. 

The colors are very variable, A dark, plainly marked hmiah* has 
the femur and patella of the front legs dark brown or nearly black, 
and the tibia dark brown, except a white ring at the base; at the 
end of the tibia is a brush of coai-sc, dark brown hairs The liirstis 
and metatai*sus are white. In lighter individuals the color of the 
femur or tibia may be broken by a white ring near tlie middle. The 
other legs have femur, tibia and metatarsus dark brown, divided 
near the middle by a white ring. Patella and tarsus brown, lighter 
at the ends. The cephalothorax is dark brown with a narrow, indis- 
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tinct light line iu the middle. lu lighter individuals this stripe is 
wider. 

The dorsal markings of the abdomen are more variable and less 
definite. On the front of the abdomen are two light spots, behind 
whioii are two very dark ones, soinelimes united into one. Behind 
these are two white spots half as far apart as the humps and a little 
in front of them. The humps are generally dark on the inner side 
and light on the outer. Farther backward are two or three pairs of 
light spots, surrounded by a darker brown area, darkest in the mid¬ 
dle and toward the spinnerets. 

The sternum is brown, and the under side of the abdomen is dark 
ill the middle and light at the sides. In lighter individuals most of 
these markings can be seen, the darker ones being light brown or 
yellow, and the lighter ones yellow or dirty white. In some no 
markings can be defined. 

The first pair of legs is twice as long as the second, and much 
longer than the fourth pair. 

The terminal joint of the palpus is more than twice as long as the 
one before it. The palpal claw is large^ with two or three teeth. 
PI. xr, fig. 15. 

The eyes are in two rows. Tlie upper are largest and appear still 
larger on account of being surrounded by dark rings. PI. xi, figs. 
\a^ lb. They are on the top of the head, the lateral pair farthest 
back. The front row of eyes is close to the edge of the head, just 
over the mandibles. 

The mandibles are small and rounded forward at the base. The 
maxilhe arc as wi<le as long, with the front ends nearly square. The 
labium is triangular, (Soe figure of same parts in Syptiotea^ PI. xi, 
fig. 2A.) 

'fhe male is much stnallor than the female. The cephalothorax is 
more ]>oinle<l in front and lower behind. The abdomen is not much 
larger than the ce])halothora.x an<l not so plainly humped as in the 
female. The logs are but little shorter than those of the female and 
the markings and colors are the same. The first tibia does not have 
a bunch of hairs at the end like the female. The palpal organ is 
nearly spherical, all the parts being wound closely together. PI. xi, 
figs, Irf, Ic. The femur of the male palpus has, at the base, a short 
process on the outer side. PI. xi, fig. If, 

The webs are round and nearly horizontal, the oross^threads usually 
less regular than in webs of F^elra, The webs are commonly made 
between loose stones, but sometimes in low bushes. The cocoons ai'e 
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half an iiiclj long and qiiartei* as wide, niirrowod at both ends, and 
with iiumcrouN short points by which they aro attached to the web 
around tliem. I have found them with the female under stones, 
"riie cocoons are light brown, and each female appears to make sev¬ 
eral of them. The cocoons are made in July. 

This spider is found all over New England, but is not common 
anywhere. 1 have taken them from several places around Jloston, 
Mass., in New Haven, Conn., and in Simsbury, Conn. 

I have specimens of both sexes from the southern part of France, 
given me by INFr. E. Simon. It is found in Italy and Spain. The 
common LUohorus of the north of Europe ( IT. mtlokmoinm) is a very 
diflercnt species. 

Hyptiotes Wlk. =s Koob. 

Hyptiotes cavatus. 

PL. XI, PICUHES 2 TO 2^r. 

This peculiar spider is without much doubt the one described and 
figured by TIentz under the name of (Jyllopodia tiamtity although he 
saw hut six eyes and four spinnerets, and otherwise described it in¬ 
correctly. ^ * 

Its habits have been well described by B. G. Wilder in the Popu¬ 
lar Science Monthly, 1875, where he calls it SypUoteB amerivunm. 

This spider resembles a shortened Olohorus, The adult female is 
about long, and is colored like the end of one of the dead pine 
branches among which it usually lives. 

The eepbalothora.x is as broad as long, highest in the middle just 
behind the eyes, and hollowed behind under the front of the abdo¬ 
men. 

The abdomen is oval, a little flattened in front. On the back are 
four pairs of low humps, the second largest, on each of which are a 
few stiff hairs. 

The* arrangement of the eyes resembles that in ITlohovm^ but the 
eyes arc farther a])art and farther back on the thorax. 3*1. xi, tigs. 
2, 2a. 

The legs are short and thickest in the middle, tapering distinctly 
from the patella to the claws. The hind metatarsus bearing the 
calamistrum is curved inward on the outer side. The claws have 
thi’ee or four teeth and under the claws are a few curved spines, 
some of which are toothed as in Bpdra. PI. xi, lig. The 

palpal claw has four or five teeth. 

The mandibles are very small and sliglitly arched forward near the 
base. 
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The maxilla) and libiura are like those of Ulohonts, (PI, xi, fif. 2/i,) 
The R])iniioretH are long. The cribellum is small and not divided 
in the middle. 

Tho male is about lialf as large as the female. The abdomen is 
much smaller and the humps lower. The*palpal organ is very largo. 
The tube is long and slender and extends one and a iialf times around 
the organ, supported by the edge of a thin appendage. At the tip 
it lies against two small flexible processes and over them is a large 
dark horn. The whole apparatus is so large as to cover the patella 
as well as tho tarsus. PI. xi, figs. 2c, 2J. 

Tho epigynum is simple externally, hut the inner tubes correspond 
in length to those of tho palpal organs. 

Tho colors of botli sexes are various shades of brown, covered 
with white or gray hairs. The markings on tho cephalothorax and 
logs arc usually indistinct. Tlie eyes are surrounded by black rings. 
The humps on the abdomen are usually darker than the rest of the 
hack. Dark markings follow the dorsal vessel and two or throe pairs 
of its branches. Other individuals have the front, and some the 
whole back of the abdomen very dark brown. 

The web consists of four rays crossed by a dozen or more threads. 
The point where tho rays meet is attached to a thread which extends 
to the spider’s roost, usually the end of a twig. Here it holds by 
tho hind feet and draws the thread tight with the fore feet. When 
an .insect strikes the web the spider lets go with the hind feet, the 
elasticity of the web draws the thread out with a snap, and slides 
the spider along it toward the web. When it reaches the center it 
feels the rays to fliid wlierc the insect is, runs out on the nearest one, 
covers the prey with silk, and carries it out of the web. 

The making of this web is fully described by Wilder, Having 
finished the rays, the spider begins with the cross threads farthest 
from tho center, walking along tho upper ray until it is near enough 
the next to step across, then it crosses and walks outward again on 
tho second ray. The now cross tlmead is elastic enough to shorten to 
the proper length when she reaches tho point to attach it, When 
the cross thread is finished to the fourth ray, the spider walks back to 
the center and out on the upper ray to the point for beginning 
another. 

This spider is common all over New England and the Middle 
States, I have seen cocoons near their webs, like that described by 
Wilder, but have never traced it to them or any other spider. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate IX JHciy/ia. 

Pigs. 1, la, 15, Ic, Irf, le. Dorsal markings of different individuals of I>fciym 
mwraiia. 

Pigs. 1/, Ig, Palpi of male D. muraria. 

Pig. 2, D, volucripes^ sternum and mouth parts: 2a, side of female; 25, sido of 
male; 2c, front of head and mandible of female; 2d, front of head and man¬ 
dible of male; 2d, 2/, palpal organ and male tibia of different individuals. 

Pig. 3, 3a, palpus of male D. lostoniensis; 35, 3c, 3(^ dorsal markings of D, 
boskmiensis. 

Pig. 4, Tibia of male palpus of D. Imgis^pina. 

Pig. 5, 5a, Male palpus of D. mimta. 

Pig. 6, Common dorsal marking of J). crudaia; 6a, male palpus of D. miciatcu 

Pig. 7, Palpus of male D. rubra. 

Pig. 8, Dorsal markings of D. volupia; 8a, 85, male palpus of D. volwpis; 8c, tibia 
of male palpus seen from below. 

Pig. 9, Dorsal markings of abdomen of JD. Jrondeaj 9a, palpus of male of J). frmdea. 

Plate X, AmmroUua. 

Pig. 1, Ammarohius sylvestrisj x 4; Xo, tibia and patella of right pnlpus of male; 
15, tarsus and palpal organ; Ic, epigynum; Id, foot; le, cribellum; 1/, 
calamistrum; Ip, part of web showing the arrangement of the curled threads. 

Pig. 2, Ammrobius epigynum: 2a, upper side of nght palpus of male; 

25, outer side of the same. 

Pig. 3, Amaambms fi/roZf epigynum: 3a, palpal organ of male; 35, tibia of male 
palpus, upper side; 3c, the same, outer side. 

Pig. 4, Head of Manmcatmerkam; 4a, 45, palpus of male; ^c, palpus of female; 
4d, cribellum. 

Pig. 5, Dorsal markings of Tiianceca brmnea; da, under side of abdomen of the 
same; 55, sternum, maxillm and labium; 5c, palpus of fonulo. 

PLATE XI. 

Pig. I, Uldborus phm^eSf ^ide of fomale; la, top of c^hulotborax and oyos; 
15, side of cephalothorax and mouth parts; Ic, male; Id, le, palpus of malo. 

Fig. 2, Eypiioies cavaim^ x 8, female; 2a, tho same, male; 25, calamisinmi; 
2 c, palpus of male; 2d; palpal organ from below; the place of the largo termi¬ 
nal process is shown by a dotted line; 2c, /, g, first and second feet; 25, 
labium and maadllm; 2^ 2/, thread of web of EgpUolm cavaim^ showing 
opposite sides; 25, Diagram of web. 

Pig. 3, Web of Dfc^na vc^mripes. 
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